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The Butterflies. 
BY IRENE PUTNAM. 
O BUTTERFLIES above the meadow grasses, 
Above the daisies with their golden eyes, 
The shadow of a cloud that lonely passes; 
I walk with you, O wandering butterflies! 


The freckled wings that flaunt and fall so gently, 
That cross before me dappling to the skies, 

The wings with fairy jewels marked so quaintly, 
Are you my childhood’s happy butterflies? 


Dear butterflies that rest upon the clover, 
And joyous then in wingéd lightness tise, 
You know one pathway I would fain discover, 
Ah, lead me home, free wandering butterflies! 


Show me what way you passed from my old summers, 
My childhood-summers, under far-off skies; 

Familiar wings, you pilgrims, you light-comers, 
Home to old meadows, happy butterflies! 


On one green hill with grassy chamber hollow, 
The old, old home, the long-lost garden lies; 
Flit not so high, too spent am I to follow; 
Yet soon I’ll come, my laughing butterflies. 


And Earth will place her ancient palm so tender 
A little while upon these darkened eyes, 
Then soft I’ll wake, the early morning splendor 


To climb with you, my old, sweet butterflies! 
BENNINGTON, VT. 


What is Prose Style? 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON, 





“Méyiorov 62 tobtwr éotiv 7 Tav mpayydtwv oboracie”— 

‘« But the greatest thing of all is the structural pres- 
entation of facts.’’—ARISTOTLE. 

In a recent guessing-match, with a guinea hung up 
for prize, the genial Mr. Andrew Lang was made out 
to be the foremost ‘‘ master of the best style in Eng- 
lish prose,” the competition being confined to con- 
temporary writers. The late Walter Pater received 
the largest number of votes. Indeed, he was so far 
ahead that he seemed to distance the field. No one 
of his competitors came near him, he having received 
more than twice as many votes as Thomas Hardy, 
who was second in the race. Mr. A. T. Quiller- 
Couch, however, being the arbitrary judge, set aside 
the result of the ballot, and gave Mr. Lang a little 
boost in the way of advertisement, which we are not 
going to condemn. 

An interesting question arises quite outside what of 
seems to us the very narrow and not well-defined 
space occupied by Mr. Quiller-Couch’s consideration. 
In the first place what is meant by ‘‘style in English 
prose’’? Is it literary form—the artful management 
of words—by which a perfect diction is presented? 
If so, then Pater is the man. But if what the diction 
conveys is to be taken into the account, the decision 
must change; for Walter Pater was not a great think- 
er—his message was not very important. 

The fact is that ‘‘ prose diction ” and ‘‘ prose style ”’ 
are not similar, much less identical, phrases, so far as 
meaning goes. Style is a word having a composite 
substance behind it. Its meaning includes a scheme 
of diction, and a thought message; it includes also 
another scheme, far more important, through which a 
personality ‘‘ wreaks itself upon expression.” Walter 
Pater and Nathaniel Hawthorne were almost abso- 
jute masters of mere prose diction; what each not- 
ably lacked was the phosphoric, autophanic quality, 
using the word autophanic in opposition to the auto- 
phonic, to discriminate between egotism like that of 
Walt Whitman, which is self-noise, and Andrew Lang’s 
personal note, which is self-irradiation, or better, 
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self-apparition. Like the light in a diamond, Lang’s 
brilliancy is due to both structural and substantial 
qualities—the same may be said ofa silver bell’s tone; 
but this personal gleam or tone is not, by itself, style 
such as we mean when we speak of prose style; for 
a man might express his own peculiar personal genius 
in very poor prose, as Walt Whitman did. 

What a man says has something to do with style, 
kick against the thought hard as we may. If Robert 
Louis Stevenson had had something to say as mo- 
mentous as what Darwin had—if he had brought to 
us a message like Tennyson’s, or like Edison’s—his 
wonderful diction would have been wonderful style. 
Walter Pater lacked the message, except so far as his 
verbal art was a message; likewise so did Hawthorne 
and Stevenson. But what is Mr. Lang’s message? Cer- 
tainly the best of it is Andrew Lang, en toutes lettres. 

Changing slightly the point of view, let us suppose 
that Darwin’s tremendous disclosure had been given 
in Andrew Lang’s ‘‘prose style”! It can be no 
thrust of ill-tempered criticism to say that the “ Ori- 
gin of Species’’ and the ‘‘ Descent of Man” would 
have lost more than they would have gained. A 
light and airy robe of words, tinted sky-blue, or rose- 
pink, and spangled with the stars of delicate Langian 
humor, could not have given the true drapery to 
Pater’s prose diction has a 
nobly dignified fitness for epic forms of statement, 
where the epic does not in the least shade off into the 
dramatic. Mr. Quiller-Couch says that Pater’s style 
‘‘lacks organic structure, organic life’’; but I think 
it lacks only the life; the structure is perfect. Pater 
had no thoughts, no sympathies, no imaginings of a 
vital and vitalizing sort. 

Here we strike another root of inquiry running 
deep down into literary soil. Is it possible for a 
scheme of prose diction like Pater’s or like Lang’s at 
its charmingest, to be used in delivering a message like 
Darwin’s or Edison's? Could Pater’s style have been 
evolved in writing ‘‘Ivanhoe’’ as Scott imagined it? 
Could Lang’s lightness of touch and agility of evasion 
compass what De Quincey’s gorgeous diction so viv- 
idly depicts? Style is not /’homme méme when the 
end is not to express the man himself, unless we find 
that the nature of the man discloses itself as much in 
the subjects he chooses as in the structure of his dic- 
tion; for subject is the skeleton of style, and it largely 
controls its final lines. It is probable that the critic 
who prefers Lang’s prose to Pater’s does so almost 
wholly because its message is the more pleasing to 
him. 

To make this plain, let us apply a caculus by which 
the vanishing point of style-value is reached. Every 
person will admit that words so arranged as to con- 
vey no thought cannot, no matter how artfully sym- 
metrical their aggregate form, be taken for good 
prose. At the other extreme the most divinely beau- 
tiful form of thought indicated by means of a crude 
word-jumble will be rejected when offered as a prose 
model. A thought set to beautiful words is not 
enough—both the thought and the diction must be 
magnetic. It was here that Stevenson so often fail- 
ed. His thoughts were inferior to their dress; in- 
deed his taste was in a very low minor key, while his 
method of expression was nearly always a major 
strain. 

Pater’s diction is incomparably better than either 
Stevenson’s or Lang’s; Stevenson’s is better than 
Lang’s; yet Lang’s message makes his prose more 
interesting than that of either of the others. When 
it comes to style, strictly speaking, the presentation 
of magical thought by means of a magical diction, it 
seems to me that Cardinal Newman has touched the 
highest mark. His message and his diction were 
equally great, and the personal charm that flashed 
through his work was the imperishable character- 
gleam—#$oc—of a great man, 

CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND, 





me Need of the Negro Race. 


BY ALEX. CRUMMELL, D.D., 


Late Rector or St. Luxe’s Protestant Episcopa, Cuurcn, Wasn- 
incTon, D. C. 


UNFORTUNATELY, men often misconceive some of 
the larger znczdents of life for its problems; and thus, 
unconsciously, they hinder the progress of the race. 

Just such a mistake, if I err not, has arisen with 
regard to the solution of the ‘‘ Negro problem” in 
the South. It may be seen in the divergence of two 
classes of minds: the one maintains that industrial- 
ism is the solution of the Negro problem; and another 
class, while recognizing the need of industrial skill, 
maintains that culture is the true solution. 

The thing of magnitude in the South, all must ad- 
mit, is the civilization of a new race. The question 
is, then, How is this civilization to be produced? Is 
industrialism the prime consideration? Is the Negro 
to be built up from the material side of his nature? 

But industrialism is no new thing in Negro life in 
this country. It is simply a change in an old phase 
of Southern society. It is, in fact, but an incident; 
doubtless a large and, in some respects, a vital one. 
It would be the greatest folly to ignore its vast im- 
portance. Yet it is not to be forgotten that the Ne- 
gro has been in this ‘‘school of labor” under slavery 
in America fully two hundred and fifty years; and 
every one knows that it has never produced his civi- 
lization, That it was crude, previous to Emancipa- 
tion; that it is to be enlightened labor now, in a state 
of freedom, is manifestly but an alteration in the 

form of an old and settled order of life. 

When the Negro passed from under the yoke he 
left a state of semibarbarism behind him, put his feet 
for the first time within the domain of civilization, 
and immediately there sprang up before him a new 
problem of life. But that problem is not industrial- 
ism. That is simply the modification of an old con- 
dition; for it is but the introduction of intelligence 
into the crudeness of the old slave-labor system, 

The other question, then, presents itself—Is not 
the Negro’s elevation to come from the quickening 
and enlightening of his higher nature? 
from below or from above? 

It seems manifest that the major factor in this work 
for the Negro is his higher culture. There is no dis- 
pute as to the need of industrialism. That is a uni- 
versal condition of life everywhere. But there is no 
need of an undue or overshadowing exaggeration of 
it in the case of the Negro. 

And, first of all, industrialism itself is a resu/¢ in 
man’s civilization, not a cause. It may exist in a 
people and with much excellence for ages, and ‘still 
that people may ‘‘lie in dull obstruction,” semibar- 
barous and degraded. We see in all history large 
populations moving in all the planes of industrial life, 
both low and high, and yet paralyzed in all the high 
springs of action, and forthe simple reason that the 
hand of man gets its cunning from the brain. And 
without the enlightened brain what is the hand of 
man more than the claw of a bird or the foot of a 
squirrel? In fine, without the enlightened brain 
wheré is civilization ? 

The Negro race, then, needs a new factor for its 
future life and being, and this new factor must come 
from a more vitalizing source than any material con- 
dition. The end of industrialism is thrift, prosperity 
orgain. But civilization has a loftier object in view. 

It is to make men grander; it is to exalt them in the 
scale of being; and its main agency to this end is the 
‘« Higher Culture.” 

Observe then, just here, that.‘‘ every good gift and 
every perfect gift comes from above.”” I have no 
hesitation in using this text (albeit thus abbreviated) 
as an aphorism. And what I wish to say in its in- 
terpretation is this, viz., that all the greatness of men 
comes from altitudes, All the improvement, the 
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progress, the culture, the civilization of men come 
from somewhat above. They never come from 
below! : 
Just as the rains and the dews come down from the 
skies, and fall upon the hills and plains, and spread 
through the fields of earth, with fertilizing power, so, 
too, with the culture of human society. Some exalted 


mar, some great people, some marvelous migration, - 


some extraordinary and quickening cultivation, or 
some divine revelation ‘‘from above,” must come to 
any people ere the processes of true and permanent 
elevation can begin among them. And this whole 
process I call civilization. 

If a mcre precise and definite meaning to this werd 
is demanded, I reply that I uce it as indicative of 
letters, literature, science and philosophy. In other 
words, that this Negro race is to be lifted up to the 
acquisition of the higher culture of the age. This 
culture is to be made a part of its heritage; not -at 
some distant day, but now and all along the develop- 
ment of the race. And no temporary fad of doubt- 
ing or purblind philanthropy is to be allowed to make 
‘« Industrial Training” a substitute for it. 

For, first ofall, it is only a dead people who can be 
put into a single groove of life. And, next, every 
live people must have its own leaders, as molders of 
its thought and determiners in its destiny; men, too, 
indigenous to the soilin race and blood. 

For it isthought that makes the world—high, noble, 
prophetic, exalted and exalting thought. It is this 
which maxes races and nations, industries and trades, 
farming and commerce; and not the reverse of this, 
z.é., that these make thought and civilization! And 
without thought, yea, scientific thought, peoples will 
remain everlastingly children and underlings, the 
mere tools and puppets of the strong. 

And such thought, in these days, comes from the 
schools. The leaders of races must have wisdom, 
science, culture and philosophy. One such man has 
often determined the character and the destiny of his 
race for centuries. 

This does not mean that noodles and numbskulls 
shall be sent to college; nor that every Negro shall 
be made a scholar; nor that there shall be a waste of 
time and money upon incapacity. No one can 
make a thimble hold the contents of a bucket! But 
what it does mean is this, that the whole world of 
scholarship shall be opened to the Negro mind; and 
that it is not to be fastened, temporarily or perma- 
nently, to the truck-patch or to the hoe, to the anvil 
or to the plane; that the Negro shall be allowed to 
do his own thinking in any and in every sphere, and 
not to have that thinking relegated to others. It 
means that when genius arises in this race, and elects, 
with flaming torch, to push its way into the grand 
arcanum of philosophy or science or imagination, no 
bar shall be raised against its entrance; albeit it be 
incarnated in a form deeply tinged with 

“The shadowed livery ot the burnished sun.”’ 
I submit: 

1. That civilization, is the foremost, deepest need 
of the Negro race; 

2. That the ‘‘Higher Culture’’ is its grandest 
source; 

3. That the gift to the Negro of the scientific mind, 
by Fisk and Clark and Lincoln, and Oberlin and How- 
ard and Yale, and Harvard and other colleges, is of 
the most incalculable value to the black race. 





English Notes. 
BY JAMES PAYN. 


Ir is more than a generation ago since Charles 
Dickens died, yet they are holding a fée in his honor 
at his favorite watering-place, as tho he had left us but 
yesterday. There are only two other English authors 
whose memory could be similarly treated—William 
Shakespeare and Walter Scott. There are many, of 
course, with whose writings hundreds, perhaps thou- 
sands, of their countrymen are well acquainted; but 

* none save these three whose characters are household 
words with us. They are numerous enough of them- 
selves to form a public for a moderately modest nov- 
elist, yet they are all, or nearly all, personally known 
to us—long generations of them; tho between many 
there was but a year’s difference, for they were 
annuals. There was no need to ticket the various 
personations of them that were found at Broadstairs; 
whether the identity was well or ill preserved, it mat- 
tered not, Fagin, Uriah Heep, Fanny Squeers, Mrs. 
Gamp, Mr. Micawber, Madame Defarge, and many 
another of these delightful creations were recogniza- 
ble at a glance. How the performances went off, tho 
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they seem to have been very successful, was not the 
main point of this extraordinary demonstration; it 
was the feeling thatinspired it. And Broadstairs was 
the very place to hold it; for here ‘‘ David Copper- 
field ’’ was written, the greatest, as some think, of all 
Dickens’s works. I can see at this moment Miss 
Betsey Trotwood driving off the donkey boys from 
her strip of grass, and Miss Murdstone from her 
door. There are some silly people who tell us that 
Dickens is no longer read; it is not worth while to 
refute such rubbish, but certainly this Broadstairs 
Jubilee is hardly a corroboration of their theory. At 
all times there have been detractors of our greatest 
geniuses; Shakespeare and Scott were not without 
them; and also ignoramuses. Even when Dickens 
was alive there were those who knew him not. A 
singular incident—which he only told to his intimates, 
with humor, of course, but also, I think, with a cer- 
tain pain—once happened to him, which curiously il- 
lustrates both the human ignorance and affectation. 
There was a fancy ball one night, to which he under- 
stood from some common friend that a beautiful girl 
was going as Dolly Varden. Hecalled at the house, 
by invitation, to see her thus attired, and was 
charmed till he began to talk to her, when he found 
that she had never read ‘‘ Barnaby Rudge.” 

When a friend has left us for the other world it is 
always interesting—and something more—to recall 
the views he had entertained in life concerning it. 
Has he found it what he expected? we think to our- 
selves, or far otherwise. The most we can say of 
the matter immediately after his departure is what 
the poet said of his dead daughter, He has ‘‘ another 
morn than ours,’’ in all probability a morn of quite 
another sort. He does not hear the pipe of half- 
awakened birds, ‘‘ the breezy call of incense-breathing 
morn,” nor see the gray dawn grow to crimson; but 
surely something equally pure and beautiful he does 
hear and see. That is what we say to ourselves; but 
we know nothing, nothing. Another poet has de- 
scribed how, after his friend’s death with whom he 
had been wont to speculate upon such things, he took 
out his old letters from their drawers—‘‘those dead 
leaves that keep them green, the noble letters of the 
dead.’’ The silent-speaking words that tell of Love 
defying Change to test his worth, ‘‘the faith, the 
vigor bold to drive the coward back” —how strange 
such records seem when the man that wrote them has 
left us forever, if it be, indeed, forever. Something 
of the same kind we feel in reading the writings of 
some departed author who concerned himself with 
such speculations. I have just taken up again Mrs. 
Oliphant’s ‘‘Beleaguered City,’’ the most striking 
description of the Unseen, perhaps, that we have in 
the language; much more spiritual, tho much more 
vague and unpractical of course, than such a work as 
the ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress.” What an atmosphere of 
reverence and purity hangs about it! what devotional 
mystery! Such speculations, tho always indulged in 
with humility, were natural to her. She wrote one 
equally strange story, the ‘‘Land of Darkness,”’ 
where the disembodied spirit enters a realm of indif- 
ferentism, gross selfishness, much more appalling be- 
cause more credible than the vulgar conception of 
Hell. But the ‘ Beleaguered City’’ has hope in it, 
and above all the assurance that those we have loved 
and lost are not indifferent, but look upon us ‘‘ with 
larger, other eyes than ours, and make allowance for 
us all.”’ 

Of all the proceedings that are described as ‘‘ too 
previous,” the most serious is that of being buried 
alive. The Faculty protest, so far, at least, as Eng- 
land is concerned, that the incident never happens, 
orso rarely that it may be considered (except by 
those prematurely interred) a ‘‘ negligible quantity ’’; 
and even that if it did happen, and we wake up in 
our coffin, we should be suffocated in two seconds. 
The idea, however, is so very unpleasant that it is no 
wonder many people are not quieted by this scientific 
assurance, and prefer to ‘‘ make siccar’’; indeed, the 
success of cremation is no doubt partly due to this 
apprehension. The authors of ‘‘ Premature Burial 
and How it may be Prevented ”’ lately tell us that the 
doctors are wrong, and that many persons are put 
underground before they are ready for what gardeners 
call ‘‘planting out.’’ Those who are subject totrances 
and catalepsy are, of course, more liable to this mis- 
fortune. In Molloy’s ‘‘Life of Lady Blessington,”’ 
we are informed that Disraeli in his youth was not 
only subject to fits of giddiness, but on one occasion 
(tho in later years it was as difficult to catch a weasel 
asleep) he fell into a trance that lasted seven days. 
Unfortunately, as it seems to me, these authors have 
gathered their evidence very loosely and far afield; 
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we know nothing with certainty about the hiber- 
nation of Indian fakirs; we only know that if 
one of them came to this country and was 
buried fur six. weeks or so, sealed up securely, and 
came out alive and well, a fortune would be assured 
to him; but none have ever done so. ‘These things, 
we are told, happen in India; but India is a long way 
off. The cards that are dealt to four whist-players in 
complete suits are generally confined to that country, 
and also the conjurers who support themselves in the 
air; yet the air in England is much more dense. 
Many examples, again, of trances with narrow escape 
from premature interment are taken from accounts in 
American newspapers, which have not always the 
accuracy of a French mathematician. It is quite ex- 
traordinary how many ‘‘ prominent citizens’’ of the 
great Republic suffer from catalepsy. Other instances 
are taken from the Continent; in February, 1896, we 
are told, the young Dutch maiden, Maria Cvetskeno, 
was lying asleep at Stevensworth, having been in that 
condition for three hundred days; the doctors were 
agreed that there was no deception; we are not even 
informed whether she is awake now, but only that 
‘«her parents are of excellent repute, and it has never 
occurred to them to make any financial profit out of 
her condition’; on which one is tempted to remark 
that ¢hey must be half asleep, too. However, the 
intention of this book is an excellent one; and the 
examples it gives, on more or less good authority, of 
premature interment may well cause its readers to 
give more attention to the subject. The conclusion 
arrived at is that the only effectual method of reform 
is the establishment of ‘‘ waiting mortuaries,” such as 
are provided in Germany and Austria, ‘‘ with qualified 
attendants and appliances for resuscitation, where 
doubtful cases of death (and all are doubtful in which 
decomposition has not clearly manifested itself) can 
be deposited.’’ Weare reminded that Edmund Yates 
left instructions, and a particular fee to his surgeon, 
to make sure of his decease. [!f I remember right he 
produced a play, ‘‘The Golden Daggers,” in which 
this subject was a prominent feature; the opening 
scene of it was, I think, a ‘‘ waiting mortuary,’’ with 
bells attached to the patients. Our authors also 
inform us that Miss Martineau left instructions for 
her head to be struck off; but this was not from fear 
of premature interment, but because she had left it to 
the Phrenological Society. 


A Journey in Acarnania and Aetolia. 


BY PROF. RUFUS B. RICHARDSON, 


Director OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF ARCHEOLOGY IN ATHENS. 


IN many respects the most interesting journey 
which I have made in Greece was my last one through 
Acarnania and Aitolia. To be sure my last journey 
in Greece is always my best one; yet there was a 
special attraction in this journey from the fact that it 
was the fulfilment of a long-cherished desire. There 
was a gap which I keenly felt in my knowledge of 
western Greece. I had tramped over the Ionian Is- 
lands, visited Joannina and Dodona, and passed over 
the Pindus range into Thessaly. In passing Prevesa 
and Nikopolis the sight of the Ambracian Gulf had 
filled me with a desire to explore its innermost re- 
cesses. The grand mountains of Acarnania to the 
south challenged especially to a nearer view. Three 
years later coming up from Patros by the North- 
western Railroad of Greece to Agrinion, the capital 
of ZEtolia, I had visited in bad weather CEniade, the 
most important city of Acarnania, mused over the 
Etolian acropolis of Calydon, famous in song and 
story, and gone as far north as Stratos, Acarnania’s 
capital; but altho in looking out from Stratos it seems 
as if all the glory was further north, my traveling 
companion felt obliged to retreat, and I followed his 
fortunes. All this had whetted my appetite; and in 
the last of February in that most marvelous of 
winters, which gave us six consecutive weeks of 
April temperature with unclouded sky, I set out from 
Peireus one moonlight night to satisfy my desire, 
with a companion who was not in a hurry. 

Our first goal was Arta, the terminus of a line of 
steamers from the Peirzus. No mean part of the 
journey in a clear winter day is the sight of the three 
masses of snow-covered mountains to the north of the 
Corinthian Gulf, each over 8,000 feet high, and the 
three to the south, falling just short of the same hight, 
to say nothing of many others which would be im- 
pressive if the giants were absent. The effect is not 
unlike that of Lake Lucerne somewhat broadened 
out. A stop at Same, in Cephalonia, on the morning 
of the second day, and a sail between Cephalonia and 
Ithaca, during which the latter may be studied at 
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short range, is no slight advantage ‘‘ thrown in.’’ At 
Leukas, in the afternoon, came a stirring scene. 
About a hundred recruits were taken on board. 
Greece had had-troops'in Crete for a week, and so, 
altho war had not actually been declared, she was 
gathering troops to protect her border or to advance 
into Epirus, as circumstances might dictate. Two 
hours later, in sailing through the waters where the 
battle of Actium took place, we passed under the 
guns of the Turkish forts at Prevesa. As the Greek 
color-bearer was inclined to flaunt his flag a good 
deal, it seemed something like an adventure. But 
the ‘‘ Margarita ’’ escaped the fate which a few weeks 
later overtook the ‘‘ Macedonia,’’ which was sunk by 
the Turkish fire, while the passengers had to swim 
for their lives. At Vonitza we took on another hun- 
dred of the recruits pouring into Arta from all over 
western Greece. The men were cheerful and orderly. 
but brimful of the war feeling which pervaded Greece. 

Delayed by these embarkations of troops we did not 
reach Koprena, the port of Arta, until eight o’clock 
in the evening. Then there wasa lack of boats to 
bring such a crowd to shore, and with a long drive of 
ten or twelve miles in the dark, over a bad road 
crowded with soldiers, it was after midnight when we 
reached Arta. Our host, a man whom I had never 
seen, but to whom I was introduced by a friend in 
Athens, had been waiting for us at Koprena since 
noon, and did not appear to think that he had done 
any more for us than any proper man would do. 

The next morning, with a captain of artillery who 
had been our fellow-passenger from Athens, we went 
out through orange groves to the famous bridge of 
Arta over the Arachthos which here forms the bor- 
der, the Greeks having secured Arta and its adjacent 
fields up to the river in 1881, along with Thessaly. 
But the rest of Epirus, accorded to Greece by the 
Congress of Berlin, was never given up by the Turks. 
The present border is the most unrighteous one that 
could be devised. A river is generally no proper 
boundary line, but especially in this case is it intoler- 
able. The plain across the river belongs by nature to 
the city, and in fact is owned largely by the people of 
Arta, who have suffered manifold inconveniences in 
the management of their property. Who can wonder 
that the Greeks were anxious for an offensive cam- 
paign here which should give them back their own ? 

The finest feature of Arta is its view. From the 
hill, at the foot of which lies the city, one sees the 
mountains near Dodona, and further south and quite 
close at hand, is Tsoumerka, a mass of snow, falling 
just short of 8,ooofeet. Behind this, over beyond the 
Acheloos, the snowy peaks of the Pindos range crowd 
one upon another in such thick array that one de- 
spairs of identifying them all with the names given on 
the map. To the south lie the three mountains of 
Acarnania in echelon, impressive altho only a little 
over 5,000 feet high, and the glorious gulf itself. 

But Arta has also a history. One hurries by the 
interesting Church of the Consoling Virgin, a brick 
structure of the tenth century perhaps, and a medi- 
eval castle, to the days when Arta was Ambrakia. 
Even the days when it was the capital of the famous 
Pyrrhus, seem recent compared with the really great 
days when it was a democratic city of free Hellas long 
before the Persian War. Cropping out from under 
the shabby houses of the town are walls made of mas- 
sive blocks which speak of days of greatness. This 
blooming colony of Corinth, foreordained by its situ- 
ation to be the principal city of the region, gave its 
name in antiquity, as now, to the great gulf which it 
overlooks. 

Corinth had the misfortune, rare in Greek history, 
to plant one unfilial colony, Corcyra, which, as early 
as 664 B.C., worsted the mother in a great naval bat- 
tle, and from a daughter became a lasting enemy. 
To recover her influence in these regions Corinth, in 
the days of Cypselos and Periander, which seem 
pretty old days, planted Ambrakia besides Anaktorion 
just inside the entrance of the gulf, and Leukas just 
outside. As if to prove that Corinth was not an 
especially hard mother, these colonies always re- 
mained filial, and their contingents are always drawn 
up in the Persian War alongside those of Corinth. 
Ambrakia, besides dominating the rich plain which 
by n ture belongs to her, but by the will of Europe 
now belongs to Turkey, had also an‘especial signifi- 
cance as standing on the road to Dodona for nearly all 
of Greece. 

But it is not my purpose to rewrite any portion of 
the history of Greece, but only to set forth clearly 
the physical and moral position of Ambrakia, that one 
may realize more clearly the satisfaction of the 
sturdy old Demosthenes, the man of deeds, not the 
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man of words, when at Olpze and under the walls of 
Amphilochian Argos, a few miles to the south, he 
crippled Ambrakia as thoroughly as Cleomenes had 
crippled Argos at Tiryns a few years before the Per- 
sian War, and made Corinth feel in the woes of 
her favorite daughter that she had not kindled the 
flames of the Peloponnesian War with impunity. It is 
interesting to note that, since certain Messenians 
took part in this battle, it has been supposed that the 
famous Nike of Paconios at Olympia was set up to 
commemorate their share of the victory. 

We proceeded southward from Arta by a very good 
carriage-road skirting the west end of the gulf. About 
one-third of our day’s journey. was taken up in trav- 
ersing the famous Makrynoros Pass, where the moun- 
tains, as high as Hymettos, come down almost per- 
pendicularly to the sea for a space of about ten miles. 
This is called the Thermopyle of western Greece; 
but it is a.much more difficult pass to force than 
Thermopyle, where two foothills come down to the 
sea with a more gentle slope. Thermopyle, too, in 
modern times has lost its original character by the 
formation of quite a plain at the foot of its mountains 
by the alluvial deposit of the Spercheios and the in- 
crustation formed by sulphur springs; while Makry- 
noros remains a mountain running straight down into 
the sea, necessitating the making of the modern car- 
riage-road with great difficulty and expense. But as 
this road is a thousand feet above the water, it affords 
a fine view over the gulf and its setting. The rail- 
road which connects Patras with Agrinion must come 
some day to Arta; so all the people of the region 
were saying. The Makrynoros Pass would be the 
chief difficulty in the way, and now, alas! Arta has 
been bombarded and evacuated, and tho lately held 
by the Greek army, may, perhaps, revert to Turkey. 
Greece will not for some time be able to make new 
railroads; she may not finish those she has already 
begun. 

This pass has a strategic importance, and when the 
next war comes we may hear of it again in connection 
with military operations. The Ambrakian Gulf and 
Maliac Gulf, by Thermopyle, reach out toward 
each other, making what is sometimes called an isth- 
mus, an echo of the Isthmus of Corinth; but if any 
one tries to make his way across this he will realize 
that it is only an isthmus by curtesy, and would have 
vividly impressed upon his mind that ‘‘the longest 
way around is the shortest way home.’’ The pass of 
Thermopylz may be circumvented; but so piled up 
are the mountains to the west of Makrynoros that, 
in order to circumvent it, one might aswell go to 
Thermopyle itself. 

In the Greek war of independence the first severe 
defeat of the Greeks took place in the second year of 
the war near the northern end of Makrynoros. Mau- 
rocordotos, the President of the new State, wishing 
to be a Washington, took command of the regular 
army, and pushed northward through the pass, as if 
to take the offensive against the Turks at Arta, and 
then, as if not quite certain what he wanted to do, 
waited for the Turks to attack him, which they did 
in good time, annihilating his army at Peta. His 
headquarters were further back at the opening of 
the pass. Had he decided to take the defensive soon 
enough he might have immortalized Makrynoros and 
saved his army, instead of simply saving himself and 
his staff. At Peta, which lay on the hill to the left 
of our road, from Arta tothe mouth of the pass, is 
atablet on which are inscribed the names of the 
members of the regiment of Philhellenes who, to 
give the Greeks an example, stood their ground until 
they were all shot down, except twenty-five, who suc- 
ceeded in cutting their way through the enemy. 

In the battle fought near the south end of the pass 
in which Demosthenes crushed the Ambrakians, the 
pass played no rdle at all. Here our road passed be- 
tween Olpz and Amphilochian Argos, and half an 
hour was well spent in making a part of the circuit of 
the walls of the latter, which are fairly well preserved. 
A sure token that Amphilochian Argos lay here, and 
not at Karvosara, as was once supposed, is the name 
of the plain between the old walls and the sea. This 
still bears the name Vlichin, which is all that is left 
of ‘‘ Amphilochia’’; but it is enough to prove the 
identity. 

At evening we came to Karvosara, with one of the 
most imposing acropoleis in Greece. Here we are in 
Acarnania, where, as in A®tolia, it is more difficult to 
find names for imposing remains than to find remains 
for important names. But it is quite likely that the 
name Limnza will stick to this great acropolis, inas- 
much as Limnza lay on the sea, and its name is jus- 
tified by the presence of something half lake and half 
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marsh that almost laps its walls on the south, or 
landward, side, altho certain distances given in Po- 
lybius do not quite tally with this identification. 
From this elevation we could -look to the south 
further than Stratos, which was hidden by a bend 
of the long mountain at the south end of which 
it lay. I had in acertain sense joined hands with my 
former journey, altho the best of the present journey, 
which was cumulative in its enjoyment, was still to 
come. But I see that if I describe it, I must do so in 
a separate article unless I exceed the proper limits of 
this sort of communication. 


As Seen in the South. 
BY THE REV. W. G. WOODBRIDGE, A.M. 


Last week I heard an old man, a grandfather, 
whose face is sweet and calm, and whose life betokens 
his relation to the Christ, say, as his eyes flashed: ‘+I 
would kill him on sight.” Another man slow of 
speech, deliberate of thought, said: ‘‘ These brutes 
must be swept off the earth.” Such men are not law- 
breakers, are not ‘‘ nigger haters,’’ but are loved and 
respected of all. 

Several months ago I heard a Negro man say of a 
culprit who the day before had committed ¢he crime, 
but who was in the hands of a physician for treatment 
of the gunshot wounds received while fleeing from 
justice, ‘‘ He oughtn’t ever to have been brought to 
town; they oughter hung him when they caught 
him.’’ The man in question, I understand, was qui- 
etly hanged bya ‘‘ mob” shortly after this. 

There is an unwritten law in the South (it would 
seem in the North, too) that whosoever is guilty of a 
certain crime must die. It is known by all men with- 
out regard to color that to commit this crime means 
that death will come suddenly. There is no ¢ertium 
guid between catching and hanging. Every man who 
commits the crime, or even attempts to commit it, 
knows that he will sooner or later die for the crime, 
unless perchance the military intervene. That the 
only safety of such a criminal, even in Ohio, in IIli- 
nois, in New Jersey, as well as in Georgia, lies in the 
military, is strongly indicative of the fact that he who 
commits the crime by the act makes himself an out- 
law. 

The writer of this is opposed to lynching, and to 
mobs; and as he has had opportunity he has always 
been an advocate of the supremacy of the law; he be- 
lieves that one legal hanging is a more effective pre- 
ventive of crime than any number of hangings at the 
hands of the mob. He is sorry that Dr. Helwig 
preached that sermon in Urbana; he would not preach 
such a sermon anywhere, even in his own native 
South. But he firmly believes that, other things 
being equal, the crime to which especial reference is 
here made would result in a lynching even in Con- 
necticut. and that popular opinion would justify the 
act. It will be recalled, perhaps, by those who have 
read Roman history, that the suicide of Lucretia re- 
sulted in a popular uprising against the Tarquins, 
who were expelled. Poor, broken-hearted Lucretia! 
It is but human that the lynching spirit should pre- 
vail inan increasing ratio with the prevalence of the 
crime that in nearly every case arouses it. I believe 
that indirect sympathy with Negro villainy, extended 
by well-meaning, but mistaken philanthropists, who 
are ever harping on outrages committed by the whites 
on Negroes, is tending to the increase of this 
most horrible crime, and correspondingly to a bitter 
race antagonism. I would not defend lynch-law. I 
can see as clear as day the tendency of it. I know 
what a terribly cruel creature a mob is—a milleped, 
unreasoning, swayed by hate, headless, hence sense- 
less. 

I know it to be true, for I see it illustrated every 
day, that the estimate at which the Negro is held by 
his white neighbor is determined by his character as 
betokened in his conduct. That he is maltreated at 
times by white men is as true as that the poor, the 
weak, the ignorant, are maltreated by those that are 
stronger than they, everywhere. 

The Negro man stands related to his white neigh- 
bor in the South as no other man stands related to 
any other man in Christendom. All things consid- 
ered the relation is unique, as it must be, the sons of 
slaves, the sons of masters. If forsooth the relation 
be a strained one, interference only strains it the 
more. Good character makes good 
Good men make good citizens. Good Negroes are 
good men. Bad Negroes are bad men. 

The Negro in the South is not developing morally 
as the facts of his environment would lead his friends 
to expect that he would. Bishop Turner said, only a 


citizenship. 
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few days ago: ‘‘I feel that there is a decrease of 
manhood among us.’ Then he added: ‘It is un- 
wise to have the attention of our people always 
called to ravishings and lynchings.” And, I may 
add, it is unwise to have ‘‘ our brother in black” con- 
stantly reminded of the fact that he is a pitable crea- 
ture. His safety, his destiny depends absolutely on 
his relation to the whites; what this relation shall be 


depends upon his character, and, I say it slowly, 


upon his recognition of the facts of his environment. 

Here isa fact that I would emphasize: Negroes are 
not lynched because of the color of their skin; they 
are lynched in nearly every case because they have, by 
that law, outlawed themselves. White men who thus 
outlaw themselves are treated just as Negroes -are. 
Dr. Ryder was lynched a few days ago, because of 
‘the law's delay.”’ 

At best it’s terrible; the condition of affairs makes 
my heart sink within me. I cannot foresee whereto 
this thing will grow. I can see no hope of relief so 
long as crimes against women and children are com- 
mitted. So long as this crime is committed 
by black men against white victims, antagonism 
against the Negro must develop; and then, too, the 
mob spirit must grow by that on which it feeds— 
alas! And now, one word more; let some ofthat ink 
that is spilled in Northern papers against lynchers in 
the South, be spilled in reprobation of the unspeaka- 
ble crime, which, whatever may be said to the con- 
trary, keeps alive and causes to increase that spirit of 
revenge which all good men North and South most 
sincerely deprecate. 


Grirrin, Ga. 
Discerning the Spirit. 


BY E. H. JOHNSON, D.D., 


PRoFEsSOR OF THEOLOGY IN CrozER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Ir the absorbing interest which many devout people 
feel in the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, extended to 
the scholars who are studying Christ, there would be 
an end to the risk of a merely philosophical outcome 
of this study. But the critics of Christ care little for 
the Holy Spirit; and thus far, however imposing the 
view which they have reached that Christ is key to 
the problem of the universe, or at least within our 
earthly sphere the lord of history, their view is of dis- 
tinctively intellectual value, and just as likely as older 
speculations to fall short of spiritual good. And yet 
we have it on the authority of Paul, of John, and of 
Christ himself, that the learned critics are led by the 
Spirit of God. They are exalting Christ, and Paul 
tells the Corinthians that none can do this without 
the Spirit of God; they acknowledge an incarnation, 
or are close to doing it, and John says it is the Spirit 
which testifies that Christ has come in the flesh; they 
are taking of the things of Christ and showing them 
unto us, and this is what Christ promised that the 
Spirit of truth should do. Whatever the force with 
which our Lord vindicates his claims in the judgment 
of sheer rationality, he is deaf indeed to the voice of the 
Holy Spirit who does not hear him in the ever rising 
tribute to our Lord on the part of rationality itself. 

But to those who have always unreservedly accept- 
ed Christ, and who delight in being led by the Spirit 
of God, the question is often a serious one, How can 
I know what the Holy Spirit would have me think or 
do? The orthodox Friends, who have made a spe- 
cialty of this matter, propose a rule which, so far as 
it goes, could not be bettered: If the Inner Light 
leads to ideas which the written Word forbids, it is a 
misleading light. ‘‘To the law and to the testimo- 
ny.” Even when the question is what the Spirit 
means in a given passage, we may, perhaps, be able 
to explain the obscure passage by the many which are 
plain. ; 

But what if our problem is one to which the Bible 
affords no answer? The Bible does not tell a man, 
either explicitly or by fair inference, whether just he 
ought to go into the Christian ministry, or to speak 
in a particular meeting, or whether it is just now op- 
portune to press the Gospel upon a worldly friend, or 
what course to take in some family tangle or ata 
pinch in one’s business. If the Comforter is to be as 
close a friend as Christ in the flesh would be, and 
even more useful, how is the mind of the Spirit to be 
made clear in cases like these? 

Many decide, and say they decide, in a way which 
I never heard one of them squarely state as a rule for 
deciding. Probably every reader has been guilty of 
this singularinconsistency. ‘‘I felt so strongly im- 
pressed that this was my duty,”’ is all that.can be said 
for doing thus and so. Because there was no other 
reason for doing this thing, one thought the impulse 
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todo it must be from God. Now the only justifica- 
tion of so deciding would be that strong ‘‘impres- 
sions ” must always be referred to the Holy Spirit. 
But who has ever ventured to say it? Religious 
newspapers—a grave and sober-minded one which 
came last week, had a story or two of the good some 
people were led to do by eccentric impressions. The 
editor let in the stories, but he would be almost the 
last of editors to say that all unaccountable impres- 
sions could be ascribed to the Holy Spirit. One is 
even tempted to suspect that telepathy is at the bot- 
tom of some impressions which turn out well; and it 
would seem that a spirit of idiocy is at the bottom of 
some as strong impressions which turn out ill. Cer- 
tainly the Bible never by one word that it ever said 
hints at such a rule for discerning the Spirit; and ex- 
perience declares it a very dangerous rule. Consti- 
tutionally some men are opposed without reason to 
innovation, and others as unreasonably in favor of it. 
Stolidity and levity alike assume the voice of con- 
science; it would be profane to call it the voice of the 
Holy Ghost. 

How then can we know the mind of the Spirit? It 
is a matter of knowing. And how can we always 
infallibly know his mind even where the Bible has in 
so many words declared it? Certainly, not even the 
Pope claims that all doctrines of the Bible have been 
infallibly read off in the technical speech of to-day. 
A small Protestant sect in England, to be sure, claims 
that every spiritual man is led infallibly to correct 
interpretations; and the infallible disagreements of 
these brethren infallibly confute their claims to in- 
fallibility. We ought not to look for any rule which 
can keep us free from mistakes in study of the Bible, 
or of the Spirit’s instruction to us severally. But it 
would be shocking to suppose that we cannot know 
his mind at all. 

An unfair illustration will help us. Ifa perplexed 
believer could resort for counsel to either of two 
spiritual men, in one of whom the spirit of wisdom 
prevailed while the other was as remarkable for right 
feeling, he would goto the wise man. Well, then, 
what is the Spirit’s teaching to any one of us, except 
that which is essentially sensible and wise? In all 
problems of conduct is notsheer insight just what is 
wanted ? But the illustration is unfair. No wise 
man has acold heart; no sound-hearted man has a 
silly mind. The selfish cannot correctly determine 
their duty to others. Possibly the greater part of that 
duty is left undone because we are too selfish even to 
know what we ought to do. At all events it is a 
problem to puzzle the wisdom of the holiest. And 
how can a distrustful soul feel sure that he ought to 
take hazards for God? Enterprise always means risk. 
That is why only the few can be enterprising. It is 
plain that there is no hope of knowing what the Holy 
Spirit would have us do, unless we are all around and 
through and through obedient to Christ. This is 
disappointing. 

But this is our Lord’s own way of summing up the 
case. If any is willing to do the will of God, he shall 
know whether our Lord’s own teaching is from God. 
It has actually so turned out. Christ is recognized 
as from God. The Church is obedient enough to do 
that. It is the man who has the commands of Christ 
and keeps them to whom he manifests himself. It is 
his true disciples in whom the Spirit abides, and who 
know him as the world cannot. 

Of course such a conclusion is disappointing. We 
would be glad to know, and the condition is that we 
be good. Yet the correctness of the conclusion is so 
obvious that it gets itself overdone in the sight of us 
all. Whoever thought himself sinless without claim- 
ing deference to his opinions, too? And because 
they can’t claim impeccability for their popes, it is 
hard for Roman Catholics to make us believe them 
all infallible. Maybe we ought to be convinced, but 
thus far we are not; and it was hard for some of 
themselves. 

Of course, too, the eager and zealous would rather 
distinguish the voice of the Holy Spirit from the 
voice of their own souls, astho he stood outside 
them. But it iscertain that we are never conscious 
of two persons in our breast. We ourselves do all 
the thinking, feeling and willing that are conscious- 
ly done there. And surely what we need is not that 
he should know, and trust, and love, and obey, but 
that he should help ws to do all this. That is, that 
he should work in us the willing and the doing of 
God’s good pleasure. When he does, he has done 
for us all that he can, and all that we need. The 
good alone may hope to be the wise. 

The conclusions reached by this inquiry are, the 
Holy Spirit would not have us think or act contrary 
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tothe Word of God; we cannot safely ascribe to him 
a mere impression, however strong; his purpose for 
us must be recognizably wise; and wisdom in spiritu- 
al things belongs only tothe pure and good, especial- 
ly to those who have the insight of faith in God and 
love for men. 


Cuester, Penn. 





Reminiscences of Lincoln 


TOLD BY THE LATE EX-GOVERNOR CURTIN, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


I. 
BY WILLIAM A. MOWRY, PH.D. 


ANDREW G. CuRTIN was the great War Governor 
of Pennsylvania. Surely ‘‘ there were giants in those 
days.” It would seem that the times were ripe for 
the War and its safe conduct to a satisfactory conclu- 
sion. Not only was that unique character, Abraham 
Lincoln, prepared by nature and a remarkable expe- 
rience to carry this great nation through a bloody 
baptism to a lasting peace, a greater prosperity than 
has fallen to the lot of any nation hitherto, and to a 
‘‘perpetual union,” with unity of interests and of 
counsel, but generals for the army and War Govern- 
ors in the States were raised up adequate for the oc- 
casion. 

The record of the States in arousing the enthusi- 
asm of the people, promoting enlistments and pro- 
viding supplies, is in many instances exceedingly hon- 
orable and particularly interesting, not to say mar- 
velous. What brilliant efforts were those of Govern- 
ors Andrew of Massachusetts, Sprague and Smith of 
Rhode Island, Buckingham of Connecticut, John 
Brough of Ohio, Richard Yates of Iliinois, Morton of 
Indiana; but why particularize? Nearly all of the 
Governors of the loyal States during that sanguinary 
struggle were remarkable men, and exhibited unusual 
loyalty, zeal, energy and ability in prosecuting the 
War. a 

But I question whether any ot them exhibited more 
enterprise, heroism, or a greater ability, than that 
stanch patriot, Governor Curtin, of the Keystone 
State, whose recent death, in his eightieth year, has 
saddened so many hearts. 

Andrew Gregg Curtin wasa native of Pennsylvania, 
whose father, Roland Curtin, an Irishman, had emi- 
grated to this country before the close of the last 
century, and in 1807 had established, near Bellefonte, 
Center County, one of the first iron manufactories in 
that region. Andrew studied law in the law school 
of Dickinson College, and was admitted to the bar in 
1839. He was an ardent Whig, and entered heartily 
into the political canvass for Harrison and Tyler in the 
campaign of 1840, He stumped the State for Henry 
Clay in 1844, and was Presidential elector in 1848, 
casting his vote for Zachary Taylor. In 1854 he was 
made Secretary of the Commonwealth* and Superin- 
tendent of the Public Schools. It was from the sug- 
gestion in his annual report of 1855 that the Legisla- 
ture established, and soon put in operation, that gi- 
gantic and magnificent system of normal schools for 
the education of teachers, which has so distinguished 
that State and so materially elevated their school 
system. He was the Governor of Pennsylvania 
through the whole of the War, and was untiring in 
his efforts for the comtort of the soldiers. He planned 
and put into operation a complete system for the care 
and instruction of the children of the soldiers of that 
State who were slain in battle, making them the wards 
of the State. His health having failed in 1865, he 
declined a foreign mission which was offered him by 
the Government, and went to Cuba for his health. 
He was Minister to Russia from 1869 to 1872, and 
was prominently talked of for candidate for the Vice- 
Presidency both in 1868 and 1872. He served as a 
member of Congress for three terms, from 1881 to 
1887. 

It was during the latter year that I met him in 
Washington, and heard directly from his lips the an- 
ecdotes which it is the purpose of this article to re- 
late. He had left the Republican Party and was iden- 
tified with the Democrats in Congress. His health 
was somewhat broken, but his memory of the ‘‘ war 
times’’ was clear and vigorous. He appeared to 
dwell with great interest upon the events of that 
critical period, especially upon his own connection 
with the War. It was in the National Bureau of Edu- 
cation that J] met him. He was an intimate friend of 
Colonel Dawson, the then Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, and he was accustomed to spend considerable 





* How few people can tell how many States use officially this term 
“Commonwealth”? There are only four, viz., Massachusetts, Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia and Kentucky. 
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time in that office. As might be anticipated, he was 
a great admirer of President Lincoln. The first inci- 
dent ofthe War that he told me was in regard to the 
feelings of the President after the battle of Fred- 
ericksburg. 

We had been talking of the War, and the Govern- 
or broke out suddenly and said: 

««It was just after the battle of Fredericksburg. I 
had been down there and came up to Washington by 
the night -boat.. I arrived at the foot of Seventh 
Street a little after midnight. Just as I landed a 
messenger met me saying that the President wanted 
to see me at once, at the White House. I tooka car- 
riage and went directly there. I sent in my card, and 
word came back that the President had retired but 
that he requested me to come up to his bedroom. I 
found him in bed, and as I entered the room he 
reached out his hand, shook hands and said: 

««* Well, Governor; so you have been down to the 
battle-field ?” 

««* Battle-field ? Slaughter-pen! It was a terrible 
slaughter, Mr. Lincoln.” I was sorry in a moment, 
that I had said it, for he groaned, and began to wring 
his hands, and took on with terrible agony of spirit. 
He sat up on the edge of the bed, and moaned and 
groaned in anguish. He walked the floor of the 
room, and uttered exclamations of grief, one after 
another, and I remember his saying over and over 
again: ‘What has God put me in this place for?’ I 
tried to comfort him, and could hardly forgive myself 
for not being more careful and considerate of his 
feelings. “ 

«By and by I got him into bed again, and after a 
long while succeeded in quieting him down, until at 
last he told a story, and then I thought it would do 
to leave him. This was the story he told: 

«««Governor, I’ll tell you just how I feel. There 
was a farmer in Illinois who had a fine apple orchard; 
and there was one young tree that was bearing its 
first fruit, and he was anxious to know what sort of 
fruit it was. Well, he had two boys, little imps, up 
to all sorts of mischief; and, one day, they were in 
the orchard sampling this fruit for themselves. The 
man had, also, a wild boar, imported, and this boar 
was in the orchard. Seeing the boys he went for 
them. One of them‘ saw him coming, and climbed 
up into an apple-tree; but the boar was too quick for 
the other shaver, and was after him as he dodged 
around one of the apple-trees. First the boar would 
snap at the boy’s retreating legs, and then the boy, 
spurred on, would grab the boar’s tail, and so help 
himself to keep out of the reach of the boar’s head. 
By and by he sang out to his brother: 

««««« Bill, Bill, come down here—come down!” 

«« ««« What for ?” says Bill. 

«« « «« To help me let this boar go,’’ says Jim. 

‘«*Now, Governor, Iam in the position of Jim, 
and I wish somebody would help me let this boar 
go.’ ”” 

After relating each one of these incidents, the 
Governor would relapse into silence for a few mo- 
ments and then break out with something new. He 
had finished this story and sat silently a short time, 
when all at once he gave a loud laugh and said: 

‘«Here, I must tell you how ngar I came to losing 
my dignity and whipping an Irishman on the streets 
of Washington. I ran over to the White House one 
day, to see the President just for a few minutes, and 
in the waiting-room I observed a lady in tears. She 
was weeping profusely, and evidently it was a case of 
no ordinary trouble. I stepped up to her and in- 

quired: 

‘«*«Madam, can I do anything for you? Pray, 
what is the matter ?’ 

«« The lady then told me, in as connected a manner 
as she could under the circumstances, that she was 
a Pennsylvania woman, that she had received a tele- 
gram that her son in the army had been wounded, 
and that she had in great haste left her home in the 
interior of Pennsylvania to goto herson. She had 
reached him in season to close his eyes in death and 
had started for home with the body. She had got so 
far on her way when her money gave out, and she did 
not know which way to turn or what todo. In this 
dilemma she had, not knowing what else to do, called 
to lay her case before the President, hoping that 
possibly he could advise her what to do. But she 
had become thoroughly discouraged by coming time 
after time and finding no way to gain access to the 
President. 

‘« Her story touched me,’’ said the Governor, ‘‘and 
as the Executive of the State I felt it a privilege to 
come to her relief. I at once supplied her with 
needed funds and, stepping to the door, called a 
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hackman., I put the lady into the carriage and, paying 
the driver liberally, ordered him to take her to her 
hotel. They drove off, and I soon did my errand 
with the President and started down Pennsylvania 
Avenue. I had gone just past Willard’s when I dis- 
covered a hack drawn up to the sidewalk, and that 
same driver was trying to get the woman to alight 
from the carriage. I at oncestepped up and inquired 
what was the matter. Ata glance I noticed that the 
hackman was intoxicated, and he told me she had 
ridden far enough. 

‘«*She won’t get out, and, begorra, she sha’n’t 
ride any further. I’ve carried her far enough.’ 

‘««But, did I not pay you to take her to her 
hotel ?’ 

‘«* Well, never moind, she has rode far enough, 
and she must get out. Here, you, get out of my car- 
riage!’ 

‘«Well,” said the Governor, ‘‘I was just angry. I 
was mad enough to pitch into him and give him a 
sound thrashing, right there on the sidewalk; but I 
reflected that such conduct would hardly be consist- 
ent with the dignity of the Governor of a great State. 
Just then I noticed, coming up the street, a solitary 
Pennsylvania Bucktail with his gun over his shoulder. 
Stepping up to him, a little one side of the hackman, 
I told him who I was and described to him the situa- 
tion. Then handing him a five dollar bill, I said: 

“« «Now, you see I can’t chastise him; but, here, 
you take this and give him a good licking.’ 

‘« He took in the situation at a glance, and evident- 
ly enjoyed the thing, considering it as a huge joke. 
He immediately stepped up to the Irishman, and 
bringing down his musket to ‘charge bayonets,’ said: 

«© «Halt, you drunken blackguard! Let that lady 
alone, and drive her to her hotel.’ 

«« «You —— son of a gun, don’t give me any of 
your —— Yankee slack! It is none of your business.’ 

«« «Well, you'll find out I will make it my business, 
mighty quick;’ and setting his gun down, he pitched 
into that Irishman with real, Pennsylvania pluck. 
But the hackman was just drunk enough to fight with 
fury, and for atime I feared he would prove too much 
for my soldier, and I should really be obliged to take 
a hand and helphim. But he soon got the better of 
him, and throwing him with some force upon the 
sidewalk, he cuffed his head right and left till the 
Irishman began to beg and was willing to promise 
anything. All that time I stood by, and I assure you 
I enjoyed it mightily. 1 got five dollars’ worth of fun 
out of it, and no mistake. Then the hackman, being 
thoroughly whipped, was willing to do anything he 
was told to do, and I ordered my Bucktail to put that 
fellow under arrest, mount the box with him, and not 
release him from arrest until he had delivered the 
lady safely at her hotel. The soldier gave me a mili- 
tary salute, and the driver gathered up his reins and 
drove off, while I continued on my. way to the Capi- 
tol.” 

The old man laughed heartily as he told this story, 
and evidently enjoyed living over again the time 
when he whipped the drunken hackman by proxy. 

After this story we talked of one thing and another 
concerning the ‘‘ war times,’’ and soon Lee’s invasion 
of the North was mentioned. This brought to mind 
the Dedication of the National Cemetery at Gettys- 
burg, and Mr. Lincoln’s singularly beautiful address, 
delivered on that occasion, November rgth, 1863. 
Governor Curtin began by saying that there had been 
much discussion as to how and when that address 
was written, and he continued: 

“‘Ican tell you all about that. Of course I was 
there, and the President and his Cabinet had arrived 
and were at the hotel. Soon after his arrival, as we 
were sitting around in the parlor, Mr. Lincoln looked 
thoughtful for a moment or two, and then said: ‘I 
believe, gentlemen, the committee are expecting me 
to say something here to-day. If you will excuse me 
I will go into this room here and prepare it.’ After a 
time he returned, holding in his hand a large, yellow 
Government envelop, on which he had written his 
address. 

««« Here, gentlemen,’ he said, ‘I want to read this 
to you to see if it will do;’ and sitting down he read 
it to us, and then said: ‘ Now for your criticisms. 
Will it do? What do you say?’ 

«« Several spoke in favor of it, and one or two com- 
mended it in strong terms. ‘Well,’ says the 
President, ‘haven’t you any criticisms? What do 
you say, Seward?’ 

‘«Mr, Seward made one or two suggestions, bear- 
ing on some slight verbal changes, ‘vhich I believe 
Mr. Lincoln incorporated. 

‘«« Now if you will allow me, gentlemen,’ continued 
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the President, ‘I will copy this off;’ and again with- 
drew and made a copy of the address.” 

«« Ah,’’ continued the Governor, ‘if I had had wit 
enough about me to have begged of him that yellow 
envelop, what a trophy it would have been. How 
much it would have been worth to some of the Ladies’ 
Fairs which a little later began to be held to raise 
money for the hospitals and the soldiers. But I did © 
not think of it then.’’ 

I suppose this ought to put at rést the question as 
to when and where this wonderful address was writ- 
ten. I have given the above account in almost the 
exact words of Governor Curtin. 


Hype Park, Mass. 


The “ Young Turkey Party” in Paris. 
BY KATHARINE DE FOREST. 


To write anything nowadays on the Turkish ques- 
tion, or the Armenian question, or any phase of the 
Eastern question, reminds one of the phrase of the 
‘‘Double’’ in the old story: ‘‘On this subject so 
much has been said, and on the whole so well said, 
that I will not further occupy the time.”’ 

But so long as the civilized world seems to take it 
out in words the only thing to do, it seems to me, is 
to keep on saying things until a little something is 
done. It is for this reason that I write about the 
‘*Young Turkey Party’’ and their leaders in Paris. 
These last are men whose point of view on the East- 
ern question is worth hearing, because they speak 
from the inside. Moreover, they are men who are at 
least giving their lives for their country. They all of 
them live in perpetual exile, which they might end at 
any moment by becoming sycophants of the Sultan. 
They are nearly all under sentence of death, which 
would be carried out instantly should they venture 
within the bounds of the Mohammedan Empire. And 
they have one and all given up riches, fame and pres- 
tige at home for comparative poverty abroad, but 
poverty with the privilege of speaking their own 
minds and owning their own souls. 

Few people know exactly what the ‘‘ Young Tur- 
key Party’’ means, even tho much has been written 
about it, especially on the other side, from editorials 
in the London 7zmes to very scientific articles in the 
Nineteenth Century, on its aims as a solution of the 
Eastern question. It is not a party made up exclu- 
sively of Turks. It is recruited from all the subjects 
of the Mohammedan Empire, irrespective of race or 
religion—Armenians as well as Moslems, Syrians 
and Jews as well as Maronites. The Armenian com- 
mittees of Paris (so I was told by Prince Arslan, one ~* 
of the leaders of ‘‘ Young Turkey’’ in Paris) joined 
forces with the Turkish party about a year ago, when 
the publishing of correspondence between Russia and 
England showed the hopelessness of Armenia’s dreams 
of becoming an autonomy like Bulgaria. 

The principal organ of ‘‘Young Turkey ” is a paper 
called The Truth Unveiled, published in Arabic with 
a French translation on the other side of the sheet, 
and sent under cover all over Turkey. As the party 
is made up of the more progressive subjects of the 
Sultan everywhere and of every race, it has its emis- 
saries and correspondents in every spot over which 
Abdul Hamid rules, even in Yildiz Kiosk itself. Con- 
sequently it stands as fair a chance of getting true 
and unbiased reports of events and conditions as any 
source of information to which we have access. 
Nothing has ever interested me more than to hear 
from Prince Arslan what they thought about it all 
—about the Armenian massacres, the missionaries, 
about the Sultan himself. 

But to understand Prince Arslan’s views one must 
know a little of his history. He and Ganem Effendi, 
who are neither of them Turks, are at the head of 
the movement in Paris, and the editors of The Truth 
Unveiled. Ganem Effendi was banished from Turkey 
for interpellating the Government on the fate of Mid- 
hat Pasha. Atthat time Turkey had what Young 
Turkey loves to call a ‘‘ parliament,’’ with a consti- 
tutional Government, which the Sultan on his acces- 
sion to the throne sworeto respect. At the first at- 
tempt to enforce it Midhat was banished, and Ganem 
Effendi was banished for asking by what right they 
had banished Midhat. 

Prince Arslan’s story I have already published in 
Harper's Weekly; but it is interesting enough to 
let the leading points of it be repeated here. He be- 
longs to the Druse family of Emirs, or Laban 
princes from Mt; Lebanon—the oldest family in the 
country, who are the governors and sub-governors of 
Beirfit by right of heredity. The Ameer Arslan is a 
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fine-looking young fellow, of twenty-six or seven, 
who, until he went into exile in Paris, was what he 
calls sub-prefect, or sub-governor of Beirfit, and as 
such became intimately acquainted with the American 
missionaries there, for whom he has the warmest 
friendship and respect. 

His troubles came about through a love story, 
which in itself isa very remarkable thingto enter into 
the life of a Laban prince. The Druses may marry 
only persons of their own rank and religion; and as 
the family of Arslan is the oldest in the country, it 
follows that its members may intermarry only with 
each other. This is awkward at times, as in the case 
of the present generation where there are twelve boys 
and only four girls, Consequently, only four of the 
boys get regular wives, and the others must buy Cir- 
cassian girls for themselves—something that puts the 
giris of the family at a decided premium, The mar- 
riages are always arranged by the parents. 

Prince Arsian and one of his cousins who had been 
educated in Beirit by the American missionaries and 
French nuns, fell in love with each other. The girl 
was claimed by her uncle, the Governor of Beirfit, for 
his son, a marriage which her family approved. She 
herself, through her modern education, had as an ar- 
ticle of faith that a woman was not to be disposed of 
like a chattel; and announced she would marry the 
man she loved or no one. 

I saw one of her pretty little French letters, written 
from the convent on dainty French paper, with a pink 
rose at the top of the sheet; and one could not hear 
the sad story that followed this declaration without a 
pang at the heart. To tell it briefly, she was impris- 
oned by her family, escaped, and took refuge with the 
missionaries. And then went to the French because 
she thought they would protect her; but they feared 
political complications and gave her up. 

The end of it all was that Prince Arslan appealed 
to the Sultan. The law was on his side, and the 
Sultan telegraphed to give him the girl. Then her 
family played their last card. They reduced their 
little daughter by beating and starvation to the very last 
ebb of exhaustion, and then announced to her in her 
weak, half-dazed condition, that her cousin was com- 
ing that night with his followers to take her by force. 
At dusk the noise of a sham battle was heard under 
her windows. Then certain retainers of the family, 
wailing according to Oriental fashion, appeared 
before the girl, bearing in their hands a handkerchief 
she had given her cousin and something she had 
knitted for him, covered with blood. 

She gave one scream, fainted, and when she re- 
vived was hopelessly insane. She is now in an insane 
asylum at Constantinople. Prince Arslan tried to 
follow her there, but received word just in time to 
escape, disguised asa sailor, that he had been de- 
nounced as a revolutionist. He came to Paris, and 
the extent to which he has since made himself feared 
by Abdul Hamid is shown by the fact that almost the 
greatest bribe in Turkey was offered him a year or so 
ago, if he would come back and cringe to the Sultan 
—the position of Councilor of State. As Prince 
Arslan said, in speaking of it, ‘‘ Councilor of State at 
my age!”’ 

The point of this story for throwing light on the 
Armenian question is that the American missionaries 
were complicated in it when the question of religion 
was not involved in the slightest way. Neither 
American missionaries nor French nuns had inter- 
fered with the religion of this young Druse princess, 
nor with that of the young sub-governor of Beirifit, 
unless by the unconscious force of example. She 
went to their schools because they were the best 
schools there were, and learned there a sense of 
human right, because one cannot go to school any- 
where in the nineteenth century without getting some 
idea of that. But when the two attempted to assert 
a liberty of action, which was theirs by law, on a 
private question, which practically no more concerned 
the Sultan than it did the Presidént of the United 
States, retribution was as swift and sure as upon the 
most luckless Armenian after espousing the Christian 
faith. The man was a revolutionist, and a price was 
at once put upon his head. The same sort of thing 
goes on every day all over Turkey. We read in our 
morning paper every week or so, ‘‘ Fifty members of 
the Young Turkey Party were arrested to-day,’’ or, 
‘« Fifteen hundred revolutionists have been arrested 
during the past month’’; and some such story as this 
is very often what ‘‘ revolution ” means. 

The key to the Sultan’s character Young Turkey 
thinks must be found in the circumstances attending 
his accession io the throne. He was brought up in 
the greatest gloom and melancholy only to see both 
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his father.and uncle deposed.. Consequently, his own 
idea ever since has been an ungovernable fear of being 
deposed himself and a determination to keep his power 
at all hazards. His. motto is, ‘‘ After me, the del- 
uge.’’ Every position is filled by a sycophant whose 
flattery will lull him into a feeling of security. When 
the Kurds grew lawless in their oppression of the 
Armenians and began generally to overstep bounds, 
instead of putting them in their place Abdul Hamid 
reasoned that they were a lot of fine fellows with a 
great deal of spirit, whom it was most important to 
utilize for his own preservation, so he made them into 
a regiment called ‘‘ Hamidie’’ or the ‘‘ Sultan’s own’”’ 
and let them follow their own devices, which were 
principally slaughtering Armenians. 

That it was altogether a question of Mohammedan- 
ism against Christianity, the Turkish party does not 
believe. Had it been Druses against Maronites, it 
would have been all the same to Abdul Hamid, pro- 
vided le was made to believe that the extinction of 
the one by the other would increase his stability on 
histhrone. He took advantage ot Moslem fanaticism. 
Young Turkey now speaks of the Armenians as revo- 
lutionary, or of the teachings of the missionaries as 
revolutionary. The Armenians are more apt to civil- 
ization than any of the other races in the Moslem 
Empire. Civilization, when it means the simplest 
civil rights, and the reign of Abdul Hamid are ana- 
chronisms. 

Young Turkey’s solution of the Eastern question is 
naturally the separation of Church and State in Tur- 
key as in Italy, and the re-establishment of a consti- 
tutional government. Many very scientific articles 
have been written by extremely able professors, grad- 
uates of the Turkish lyceums and colleges, to show 
that the Sultan is not the true Caliph. They also go 
to show that the Turkish representative government 
was as successful while it lasted as essays in repre- 
sentative government in any other country. Young 
Turkey’s hope is in the young. It hopes to educate 
the rising generation of Turkish subjects, of whom 
such large numbers are already being educated in 
foreign schools and colleges, to such an extent that it 
will be capable of comprehending representative gov- 
ernment. Oddly enough, these people love their 
country, and would die to see it raised out of the 
depths in which it is at present. 

Their dreams are, no doubt, quixotic; but they 
compel your respect. Every curb upon the Sultan 
by the Powers they recognize as so much help. 
‘«Tell the Americans,’’ said Prince Arslan, as he 
rose to go, ‘tif they want to play a humanitarian 
role, they will send a fleet if the lives of their subjects 
are taken or if their property in Anatolia is destroyed. 
One war-ship in the Dardanelles, and the Sultan 
would change his tune. That is the only language 
he understands.”’ 


New York Ciry. 





Missionary Suggestions. 
BY THE LATE REV. EDWARD A. LAWRENCE, D.D. 


[Tue following paragraphs from unpublished letters 
and addresses by one who had given much time and 
long travel to the study of mission problems, and whose 
volume, ‘‘ Modern Missions in the East,’’ is a classic, 
have been gathered by his mother, Mrs. Margaret 
Woods Lawrence, perhaps better known as ‘ Meta 
Lander.’’] 


According to Macaulay, Hinduism is hideous and 
grotesque and ignoble, while the calmer De Tocque- 
ville maintains that it is, perhaps, the only system 
of belief that is worse than no religion at all. One 
who took part in the Allahabad Conference speaks 
of the Hindu as one whose mind is saturated with 
the technical language of his own organized religion, 
whose memory is stored with conceptions and im- 
ages handed down through long generations, which 
present such a superficial similiarity, yet fundamental 
difference with the technical terms and central ideas 
of our creed, that the mere conveyance of a right 
knowledge of our faith in-its integrity and purity isa 
work of some difficulty. In minds so preoccupied and 
absorbed, the very capacity to understand the truths 
of the Christian doctrine needs to be generated, and 
this requires time and preparation. Whatever may 
be the case with rude, uncultivated tribes, it would 
seem that with a people presenting this compacted 
and fortified superstition, general education, as a 
preparatory process, is indispensable, in order that 
preaching may yield in any satisfying measure its 
legitimate fruits. 

What we have to do in India isto follow the point- 
ings of Providence and to complete the work already 
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begun, but especially to kindle an evangelistic zeal in 
the native Church which shall spread itself. over the 
land. 

According to the testimony of one who understood 
that of which he wrote: 

‘It is the most difficult task to give peace, individual 
security and general prosperity to 250,000,000 of people 
who are affected by various powerful forces, to bind 
them and weld them by the influence of your knowledge, 
your laws, your higher civilization and in the process 
of time, into one united people.” 

It is only the light of the Gospel that can bring full 
day over India, dispelling alike the lengthened shadows 
that darken the Indian mind and the fearthat shrinks 
from ahuman shadow. It is the sweet, warm breath 
of the Gospel that is to melt these frozen masses, rent 
and split by a thousand gaping fissures that yawn on 
every hand and cause them all to flow together into 
one common life joined by the bonds of the universal 
brotherhood of Jesus Christ. And in proclaiming 
this Gospel and making it efficient, the establish 
ment of a Native Church should be the grand object 
of missionary labor. 

The central problem of all others on the mission 
field is that of the Native Church, which is in fact a 
cluster of problems, most of which can be wrought 
out only by experience. It will take us right into 
the heart of the mission work if we consider this. I 
simply indicate some of the difficulties, whose settle- 
ment requires long experience and great wisdom. 

1. There is the question of the accessions to the 
Native Church. What shall be the treatment of 
inquirers and converts? What arguments and in- 
ducements shall be used, what help rendered, what 
standard imposed ? 

Writes Bishop Taylor of the Taylor Mission: 

‘‘Enter every large city. Gather a Methodist 
church of English-speaking Europeans and Eurasians. 
Let each such church support a pastor, European, 
Eurasian or Indian, as the ‘case may be. And let 
the whole membership of each church unite to make 
it a missionary church, moving aggressively upon hea- 
thenism. That will give self-supporting missions... . 
The Lord gave us a witnessing Church, and from the 
start we laid down the theory, and put in into effect, 
to utilize as far as possible all our English agency and 
resources for the salvation of the natives. We do not 
recognize any color-line among our people.” 

2. It is very desirable for every person who goes to 
the mission field speedily to recognize that he has 
some relation and res ponsibilitiesto Eurasians, and to 
be willing to assume these as Providence may indicate. 
Then it is of great importance to create and maintain 
friendly and ministering relations with European res- 
idents. None can do so much for or against mission 
work as they. : 

As to heathen customs, there cannot be a question 
that no compromise should be made with any that 
are religions in their character, or even imply sanc- 
tion of false worship. Caste and ancestor-worship 
are, therefore, rigidly excluded, image and picture 
worship of every kind abolished. The use of heathen 
temples, songs and festivals for Christian purposes 
may have objections on the ground of associations; 
yet this is often successfully done. 

3. A strong argument is sometimes urged for the 
plan of one-family stations, from the fact that in such 
an arrangement there is much less liability to friction 
than when two families are associated together in the 
same work. I have heard missionaries claim that a 
man’s ability to get along with his brethren was the 
severest test of his fitness for the work. 

How to secure a practical union of missionaries 
and native Christians, while the home boards remain 
distinct, is one of the missionary problems. A model 
treatment of a mission topic in a home journal is pre- 
sented in the Presbytertan and Reformed Review for 
April, 1891, where the matter of Presbyterian Union 
in India is ably discussed, both gro and con, by six 
men in India, two natives and four Americans. The 
objections as well as advantages are strongly pre- 
sented. But I will ask any one who may read this to 
remember that if such difficulties obstruct the union 
of Presbyterians, those which would prevent organic 
union of Christians must be much greater, and yet 
not insuperable. In fact, Secretary Wigram, of the 
Church Missionary Society, with whom I traveled, 
expressed to me his apprehension lest the early crys- 
tallization of the native churches into generic Church 
groups, as in Japan, might prove a hindrance to that 
grander union of all for which he hoped. 

The lack of congeniality among workers and the 
reluctance of the Church aad societies at home to 
h ave their work ‘‘swallowed up,’’ are among the 
greatest practical difficulties in the way of union, 
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But in the name and for the sake of Christ, they 
should be counteracted. Look at the North China 
‘Mission. There in Peking and Tientsin are two Con- 
gregational societies, one English and the other 
American, working side by side. I do not know of 
any friction, but 1 found no connection between them. 
Why should not the work be one? And why should 
not both unite to found that Christian College which 
is so much needed in North China? Why should not 
the Congregational work and that of the Methodists 
and Church Missionary Society in Fuchau become 
one work, or be, at least, closely connected? Why 
not the same at all these ports? A Methodist depu- 
tation was sent from Japan to plead with their Church 
for the union of the various Methodist bodies in 
Japan. 

It is quite possible to exaggerate the evil effects of 
sectarianism on surrounding heathen; for one thing, 
our brethern in che thick of the fight are necessarily, 


with a few exceptions, brought nearer to one another _ 


than are their supporting Boardsat home. And, on 
the other hand, Hindus, Buddhists and Mohammed- 
ans are all too much used to the sight of warring 
sects in their own religions to be scandalized by 
friendly differences in Christianity. 

The development of creeds is largely polemical. 
We have encountered the foes, which are the offspring 
of the Western mind. We are winning those insights 
into the Bible and divine truth which can be won by 
illuminated Western faculties. But the fundamental 
truths and errors will both appear in different forms 
and phases to the mind of the Indian or Chinese. 

Proneness to take offense is one of the character- 
istics of a weak race; and the rough and somewhat 
unyielding energy of the Anglo-Saxon character of- 
ten finds a difficulty in adjusting itself to and amal- 
gamating itself with the yielding, pliant nature of the 
Oriental; the American, however, finds this adapta- 
tion less difficult than the Englishman. What is 
needed is a kind, considerate, cautious demeanor, not 
too familiar. Superiority should not be offensively 
assumed, and it should not be hastily inferred that a 
perfect mutual understanding has been attained. 

‘You are the mother and father of us all.’’ ‘‘Every- 
thing as master pleases.’’ The Mission Society is to 
such natives what the East India Company used tu be 
to others—the Ecclesiastical Honorable Barbadoes 
Company. All these results are worse in China 
where the mercenary spirit of the people, their imi- 
tativeness and business talent too frequently dispose 
them to make a secular calling of the ministry. They 
will be compradors of a church, as they would be 
compradors of a firm, provided the Jesus business is 
only as profitable as the shop business. 

A young missionary on entering the foreign field 
will notice many things which he regards as mistakes. 
Now is the time for him to follow the advice Dr. 
Blodgett is accustomed to give to new comers: ‘‘ Get 
a note-book. Put down in it all your first impres- 
sions. Note carefully every mistake you think you 
see, every improvement you think you could make, 
but say nothing about it to anybody. Do this for 
five years. Then go over your note-book, and what- 
ever you still wish to change or think you can better 
it will be wellto suggest to your brethren.”’ 

If God gave speech without wisdom it would be a 
most dangerous gift. But as on our entrance into 
the world we do not learn to speak until we have 
learned something of life, and begin to have some- 
thing to say, so, on the entrance to mission work, 
speech is wisely delayed until one has become in some 
degree Orientalized. The language caught from the 
lips of his munshi or pundit, and of the people on the 
streets, becomes the avenue by which he penetrates 
to their inner life, forbidden ground to all who do not 
enter by that gate. As he speaks their words he 
learns to think their thoughts, feel their feelings, 
adopt their customs, until in some way he sympa- 
thizes with them. Then he can work among them. 
Dr. Goodell wrote: 

‘‘It appears to me that if a missionary should do 
nothing for the first three years but simply mix with the 
people and learn how weak and ignorant and foolish 
and prejudiced they really are, it would be an acquisi- 
tion worth a million times more to him than that of all 
the languages spoken in the Ottoman Empire.” 

As a matter of fact much work is done even the 
first year. The ladies who went to Bombay to join 
Mrs. Hume soon discovered Chinamen in that city, 
and as one of:them had been engaged in that work at 
home she quickly had a Chinese Sunday-school or- 
ganized, with one Marathi teacher for every‘ China- 
man. ; 
Nothing has impressed me more strongly than the 
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difference between the speakers who discuss mission 


work in their conferences at Shanghai or Calcutta, - 


and the speakers, perhaps the very same men, who 
present that work at home. The exoteric method at 
home is, of course, true enough in its own way; but 
the esoteric method is at once the truest, the noblest 
and the most inspiring. 

A Presbyterian missionary in China gives the fol- 
lowing account of his boarding-school: The entire 
expenditure for from twenty to thirty pupils, includ- 
ing food, clothing outfit, teacher’s salaries, and every- 
thing else, is about a thousand dollars per annum. 
In tne course of twenty years there have been 144 
scholars, an equal number having been dismissed 
after preliminary trial. Of this number sixty-four be- 
came Christians, eleven had been ordained to the 
ministry, ten were candidates for the ministry, five 
were Christian school-teachers and other assistants. 
At the start almost all were from heathen families, and 
were indentured to keep them the full time in school, 
but four out of the forty being Christians. At the 
time when the account was given, almost all were 
from Christian families; indentures were no longer 
necessary, about one-half were professing Christians. 

The whole hope of the Turkish dominions lies in a 
vital, aggressive, practical Christianity, dominating 
the whole of life, rooting out of the old by the ex- 
pansive power of the new. This is something they 
have never known, never will knuw save through 
evangelical missions. Give them the Gospel, the 
open Bible, Christian literature, Christian institu- 
tions, political, educational, philanthropic; give them 
a pure, living Church—these, and these alone, will 
regenerate these lands. And it is precisely these 
things that our American missions are sowing broad- 
cast through all the so-called dominions of Turkey. 


Wages of Indiana Coal-Miners. 


BY THE REV. D. E. 





WILLIAMSON. 


THE INDEPENDENT of July 22d contains an article 
on the ‘‘ Wages of Miners in the Great Coal-Fields,” 
by the Rev. B. L. McElroy, Ph.D. 

So far as the article bears on the Indiana mines, I 
feel that a reply should be made, lest there be some 
one misled by some of the statements. 

Here in Indiana Governor Mount recently ap- 
pointed a commission of two men to investigate the 
condition of the miners who are now on a strike and 
see if their families were suffering from the lack of 
food. The men appointed on this commission were 
eminently qualified for the work. They were State 
Statistician J. B. Connor, of Indianapolis, and Judge 
T. J. Terhune, of Lebanon. These men made a 
most careful investigation and sent in their report to 
the Governor, on the strength of which he issued an 
appeal to the people to contribute to the relief of the 
destitute miners. What I have to say in this article 
is based on an interview which I had with one of the 
members of that commission; so that what I say 
should have the weight of some authority. 

The author, in the article referred to, has this tabu- 
lation for the average wage of miners in Indiana: 


Miners. Average wage per day. 
Bas ConlCe., .:....60050 300 $2.09 
Park County Coal Co..... 195 1.52 
Coal Bluff Coal Co........ 142 1.84 
Ayrshire Mine............ 197 1.94 
island Coal Co...........: 230 1.94 


Appearing at a time when there is a great strike 
among the coal-miners, the figures here set down in 
this table might lead some to conclude that the mi- 
ners have no just cause for complaint. That for the 
times these wages are good, and they should be satis- 
fied with them till times get better. 

If the author intends the above figures to be the 
amount paid to miners exclusive of experts, then he 
he is mistaken in hisestimate. If the estimate does 
include the wages paid to experts then he does an in- 
justice to the average miner. I mean the ordinary 
‘«picker.” For the complaint does not come from 
the high-priced miners, such as engineers, electricians 
and other skilled laborers, but trom the poor fellows 
who only know how to handle a coal-pick. The 
great majority of miners is made up of the latter 
class. 

The scale of wages paid to this class of miners for 
this year is forty-seven cents per ton of coal. This 
means soft coal. Most of the coal mined in Indiana 
is soft. The average day’s work for one miner is 
three tons. On the face of it he would seem to re- 
ceive $1.41 for a day’s work. But there are certain 
expenses toeach miner which must be deducted hbe- 
fore we come to the actual wage received. For in- 
stance, the miner must furnish the oil for his lamp, 
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powder for the blasts, for which he pays $1.75 per 
keg. His pick must be sharpened often, and it costs 
him ten cents every time he has it done. It has been 
carefully estimated that it costs a miner twelve cents 
for every ton of coal he mines. This reduces his 
wages to 35 cents per ton. 

Under favorable circumstances, then, the miner is 
able to make $1.05 per day; but unfortunately for 
him there are obstacles that stand in the way of his 
earning even this low sum. © One of these obstacles is 
the lack of enough cars to carry the coal out as fast 
as it is mined. The demand for coal not being very 
great at times, the operators are not vigilant in seeing 
that there are cars enough running to keep the coal 
out of the miner’s way as fast as he mines it. Con- 
sequently,the miner often loses two or three hours or, 
half a day, and being paid by the ton he is the loser. 

The writer of the article under consideration is 
careful to mention the loss miners sustain by their 
frequent strikes; but he does not mention the loss sus- 
tained by the miners on account of the frequent shut- 
downs of the company. When orders for coal come 
in slow or the demand slackens, the operators fre- 
quently shut down the mines for two or three days at 
a time. Not being able to go into the mine, of 
course the miner does nothing and receives nothing. 
The days that a miner could work full time have not 
averaged four days a week during the past year or 
more, all owing to the operators closing the mines, 
When you take into consideration the low wages and 
the obstacles in the way of earning it, surely he who, 
if he had his ‘‘ choice of an occupation’ would ‘‘un- 
hesitatingly select mining’’ must have in mind con- 
ditions far better than those possessed by the miners 
of Indiana. 

Dr. McElroy also refers to certain districts in the 
coal-fields where 75 per cent. of the miners have their 
own homes. Some ‘‘ have cows and horses and car- 
riages.’’ Such a district is not to be found among 
the coal-fields of Indiana. Every district has certain 
ones in itwho have made money at mining and do 
have their own homes; but they are few and far be- 
tween. Such instances are always pointed out and 
held up by some as an example of what a miner can 
do if he is saving and industrious. Bur in view of 
the facts such arguments deceive only the superficial 
observer, Not Io per cent. of the miners in Indiana 
own their own homes. And of those who do, if you 
looked into the matter carefully it would be found 
that in a majority of cases these homes have been 
bought on the building and loan plan, and the full 
payment never made, and in a few years the property 
reverts to the original owner, who has held a mort- 
gage onit allthe while. The majority of coal-miners 
rent houses owned by the company operating the 
mine. These houses have been built from ten to fif- 
teen years. When new the honses only cost from 
$150 to $200. Some of them have three rooms, but 
most of them only two. Yet these houses have al- 
ways brought $5 per month rental. To-day the miner 
receives 47 cents per ton, yet he pays the same rent 
as he did when he received $1 perton. If the ope- 
rators were in real sympathy with their miners they 
would at least reduce the rent in proportion to the 
reduction of wages. 

The seat of the trouble seems to lie with the oper- 
ators of the mines. They interfere with one anoth- 
er’s regular customers; they underbid each other in 
seeking yearly contracts. In some instances opera- 
tors have been known to contract the sale of coal as 
low as sixty-five cents per ton delivered on the car. 
In making such a contract they always put in a 
‘«strike clause,” so that if the miners should strike 
they will be released from their contract. When 
they make low contracts they lower the wages of the 
miners. There can be no question about the truth 
of this statement. Some of the operators went so far 
as to say that they were to blame for the low wages 
paid because they did not keep up the price of coal; 
but by underbidding each other they got it down so 
low that they could not make much profit nor pay 
good wages. 

As long as the operators underbid each other in 
this way, and keep the price of coal so low, so long 
will they cut down the wages of their miners. As 
long as such starvation wages are paid, so long will 
there be dissatisfaction among the miners. The strike 
will simply be the last resort to save from the starva- 
tion which continually threatens them. 

When operators quit cutting each other’s throats, 
and come to an understanding as tothe price of coal, 
then will their profits be more, and they can pay 
higher wages to their men. 


Lesanon, IN, 
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Biblical Research. 


The Sayings of Christ. 


We give herewith the Introduction and conclusion of 
Messrs. Greenfell and Hunt’s little pamphlet, in which 
they made known to the world the fragment of the so- 
called Logia of our Lord. 

On the edge of the Libyan desert, 120 miles south of 
Cairo, a series of low mounds, covered with Roman and 
early Arab pottery, marks the spot where stood the cap- 
ital of the Oxyrhynchite nome. The wide area of the 
site, and the scale of the buildings and city walls, where 
traceable, testify to its past size and importance; but it 
declined rapidly after the Arab conquest, and its mod- 
ern representative, Behnesa, is a mere hamlet. A flour- 
ishing city in Roman times, and one of the chief centers 
of early Christianity in Egypt, Oxyrhynchus offered a 
peculiarly attractive field for explorers who, like our- 
selves, make the recovery of Greek papyri, with all the 
manifold treasures they may bring, their principal aim. 
The result of ourexcavations there during the last winter, 
an account of which will be published in the next Ar- 
cheological Report of the Egypt Exploration Fund, amply 
justified our anticipations. The ancient cemetery, to 
which for various reasons the first three weeks’ work 
was devoted, proved onthe whole unproductive; but in 
the rubbish-heaps of the town were found large quanti- 
ties of papyri, chiefly Greek, ranging in date from the 
first to the eighth century, and embracing every variety 
of subject. No site, with the probable exception of Ar- 
sinoé, has proved so fertile in this respect; and for the 
examination and editing of the papyri discovered much 
time will be required. For the present we are concerned 
with a single fragment, the remarkable character of 
which seemed to demand its prompt publication. The 
document in question is a leaf from a papyrus book con- 
taining a collection of Logia, or Sayings of our Lord, 
of which some, tho presenting several novel features, 
are familiar, others are wholly new. It was found 
at the very beginning of our work upon the town, ina 
mound which produced a great number of papyri belong- 
ing to the first three centuries of our era, those ia the 
immediate vicinity of our fragment belonging to the 
second and third centuries. This fact, together with 
the evidence of the handwriting, which has a character- 
istically Roman aspect, fixes with certainty 300 A.D. as 
the lowest limit for the date at which the papyrus was 
written. The general probabilities of the case, the 
presence of the usual contractions found in biblical man- 

uscripts, and the fact that the papyrus was in book, not 
roll, form, put the first century out of the question, and 
make the first half of the second unlikely. The date, 
therefore, probably falls within the period 150-300 A.D. 
More than that cannot be said with any approach to 
certainty. Any attempt to distinguish between second 
and third century uncials is, in the present paucity of 
dated material, extremely precarious; and we are the 
ess inclined to enter upon it now, since we anticipate 
hat the Oxyrhynchus collection, which contains a large 
number of uncial fragments, will eventually throw much 
light upon the question. But in the meantime we are 
of opinion that the hand of the Logia fragment is far 
from belonging to the latest type of uncials used before 
300 A.D., and that therefore the papyrus was probably 
written not much later than the year 200. 

The fragment measures 5%x3% inches, but its hight 
was originally somewhat greater, as it is unfortunately 
broken atthe bottom. In the top right-hand corner of 
the verso side the numeral Ia has been written by a 
later hand. As it was usual to foliate the right-hand 
pages of a book, the position of the numeral here is 
one good reason for supposing the leaf to have been so 
placed that the verso side came uppermost. Other con- 
siderations point to the same conclusion. The shorter 
lines on the verso have been supplemented at the end by 
a 7-shaped character in order to give an appearance of 
even length, but on the recto side this supplementary 
sign has not been used. Now it is more probable that 
the scribe wished to make his lines look regular at the 
outer margin of the page than at the inner, which is 
much less conspicuous in turiing over the leaves of a 
book. Further, it is noticeable that a strip of papyrus 
has been gummed along the left edge of the recto. The 
outer edge is that part of the leaf which is the first to 
become worn, and hence it is there that a strengthening 
strip would be expected. But only if the recto was the 
under side could its left edge occupy the outer position. 
The importance of this question will be seen later (v. 
note on Log. 1). 

Some of the regular contractions used in biblical man- 
uscripts, IC @C, TP, ANOC, appear in the papyrus, 
and N at the end ofa line is occasionally represented by 
a horizontal stroke above the final letter. Several com- 
mon mistakes in spelling occur, AI for Einlines 6 and 7, 
and EI for I in lines 13, 16 and 35. A more serious 
error is OIKOAOMHMENH in line 36; Y¥HAOYC, twolines 

ower, seems to have been corrected. The character 
used to fill up superfluous space at the end of ‘a line has 
already been alluded to. There is a slight tendency 
oward division of one word from another. Stops, 
breathings and accents are entirely absent. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Te. . « wal rére haBAbwere ExBadeiv rd Kdogoc Td év TY 
bpaAug red ddeAgod cov. 

‘« , .. and then shalt thou see clearly to cast out 
the mote that is in thy brother’s eye.” 

2. Aéyee "Inoovg: "Edy ui) vnoreboyte rdv xbopov ob ui ebphre 
tiv Bactreiav tov Beov" xai 'edv ui) caBBarioyte Tov o4BBarov 
oix dpeode tov Tarépa, 

‘* Jesus saith, Except ye fast to the world, ye shall in 
no wise find the kingdom of God; and except ye keep 
the sabbath, ye shall not see the Father.” 

3. Aéyec "Info]oic- “Eorgy év ubows tov xéopov, kal év capki 
Sgdyv abroic, cat eipov mavrac pedbovrac, cal ovdéva eipov 
Oupavra év abroice Kai movei 4 Wuxh pou émt roic vioig Tov 
Gv8pOrwv bri rupdoi ciow ty Kapdig aira[v]. . . 

** Jesus saith, I stood in the midst of the world, and 
in the flesh wasI seen of them, and I found all men 
drunken, and none found I athirst among them, and 
my soul grieveth over the sons of men, because they 
are blind in their heart .. .” 

4... « Ti nTwxeiar, 


“ee ” 
. 


ee «© ‘poverty .°. . 

5. Aéyec "Inoovcs “Orov ’edv dow[. . .Je[. . .]. - 
Veoi wai tr [. .] oo . e[. .] éorwpdvoe[. .] twéyo 
eiwe per’ avt[ov]. "Eyed[pjov tov Aidov, naxei edphoee per 
oxloov Td EbAov, xa’y éxei eit, 

‘*Jesus saith, Whereverthere are . . and there 
isone . ... alone, Iam with him. Raise the stone 
and there thou shalt find me, cleave the wood and there 
am I.” 

6, Aéyee Inoovce "’Ovx sot dextig mpogitnc év ty mazpids 
ait[o]i, ovd? iarpdc moet Separeiac cig robe yevdoxovrag avTéy, 

‘* Jesus saith, A prophet is not acceptable in his own 
country, neither dotha physician work cures upon them 
that know him.” 


7. Aéyet Inoovc’ TdAue oixodopnutvy én’ dxpov [S]oove inAdv 
kal éornptypévn, obre re[oletv divarat obte xpvPivat. 

‘* Jesus saith, A city built upon the top of a high hill, 
and stablished, can neither fall nor be hid.” 

It would be obviously impossible for us to attempt an 
adequate discussion of the questions to which our frag- 
ment gives rise, still less to assign its place in early 
Christian literature. But tho this task must be left to 
theological scholars, it will not, perhaps, be out of 
place to indicate the chief problems connected with the 
discovery, and the direction in which its value seems 
chiefly to lie. 

Since the papyrus itself was written not much later 
than the beginning of the third century, this collection 
of sayings must go back at least tothe end of the sec- 
ond century. But the internal evidence points to an 
earlier date. The primitive cast and setting of the say- 
ings, the absence of any consistent tendency in favor 
of any particular sect, the wide divergences in the fa- 
miliar sayings from the text of the Gospels, the strik- 
ing character of those which are new, combine to sepa- 
rate the fragment from the ‘‘ apocryphal”’ literature of 
the middle and latter half of the second century, and to 
refer it back to the period when the Canonical Gospels 
had not yet reached their pre-eminent position. Tak- 
ing 140 A.D.,then, as the terminus ad quem, and post- 
poning for the present the question of the terminus a 
quo, we proceed to consider the possibility, which the 
provenance of the papyrus naturally suggests—that our 
fragment may come from the ‘‘ Gospel according to the 
Egyptians.” This Gospel, of which only a few ex- 
tracts survive, was probably written about the begin- 
ning of the second century, and seems for a time to 
have attained in Egypt, and even elsewhere, a high de- 
gree ofauthority. It was, however, decisively rejected 
in the third century. Its chief characteristics seem to 
have been its Encratite and mystictendencies. Now, it 
might be contended that the asceticism of Logion 2 
points toan Encratite bias; and that the ‘‘ mystic’ na- 
ture attributed to this Gospel by Epiphanius and indi- 
cated in the only excerpt of any length that is preserved 
(Clem. Alex. Strom. iii, 6, 45, 9, 63-66), is in keeping 
with the phraseology of Logion 5. But asceticism such 
as that of Logion 2 finds abundant parallel in the 
New Testament, and the mysticism of Logion 5 is open 
to doubt, and in any case it is much less marked than in 
the extract referred to. A more serious, and in our 
opinion, fatal objection to the identification is the set- 
ting in which these Logia are found. The use of the 
present tense Aéye:, the regular repetition of the open- 
ing formula, and still more the obvious want of connec- 
tion between the individual sayings, which clearly re- 
late to different occasions, are strongly opposed to the 
supposition that they could form part of a narrative gos- 
pel. The same objection, of course, equally applies to 
the reference of our fragment not only to the ‘* Gospel 
according to the Hebrews’’—which, moreover, is the less 
likely a claimant since it seems to have been closely re- 
lated to St. Matthew’s Gospel from which our fragment 
is widely divergent—but to any so-called ‘‘ Gospels.” 
These, whether professing to fillup gaps left by the 
Canonical Gospels, or going over the same ground from 
the point of view of a particular sect, at any rate gave a 
connected narrative of events and discourses, not a 
series of disjointed sayings. 

But it will perhaps be said that, tho our fragment 
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may not actually form part of any one of these compo- 
sitions, it may still be a series of excerpts from one or 
more of them. It is, of course, impossible to disprove 
such atheory. But in the absence of any clear case of 
parallelism between the contents of the fragment and 
what is known of these apocryphal books, it has little 
to recommend it. It has noa priori probability, the gen- 
eral character of the sayings lends it no support, and 
since extracts would presumably be made with some 
purpose, it fails to explain the want of connection be- 
tween one saying and another. 

A more satisfactory view, tho not free from difficul- 
ties, is that this fragment is what it professes to be, a 
collection of some of our Lord’s sayings. These, judg- 
ing from their archaic tone and framework, were put to- 
gether not later than the end of the first or the begin- 
ning of the second century; and it is quite possible that 
they embody a tradition independent of those which 
have taken shape in our Canonical Gospels. The insist- 
ence on the observance of the Sabbath, if that be the 
meaning of Logion 2, suggests that the sayings may have 
been current in Jewish-Christian circles. The principle 
of the compilation is not obvious. Perhaps it was their 
picturesque force that determined their selection; per- 
haps they were chosen as pregnant utterances requiring 
elucidation. In any case we may here have got for the 
first time a concrete example of what was meant by the 
Logia which Papias tells us were compiled by St. 
Matthew, and the Aéyca xvpiaxé upon which Papias him- 
self wrote a commentary. The statement about St. 
Matthew (af. Euseb. H. £. iii, 39), ‘‘ Matthew then col- 
lected the logia in the Hebrew language; and each 
one translated them as he could,’’ has always been taken 
as the starting-point in any discussion of the synoptic 
problem; but of the meaning of the word logia the most 
diverse views have been held. It is not, of course, at 
all likely that our fragment has any actual connee- 
tion either with the Hebrew Logia of St. Matthew, or 
‘*the Logia of our Lord” of Papias. It contains nothing 
which suggests the one or the other, and probably many 
such collections were made. But it is difficult to imag- 
ine a title better suited to a series of sayings, each in- 
troduced by the phrase ‘‘ Jesus saith,’’ than Logia; and 
the discovery strongly supports the view that in speak- 
ing of Logia Papias and Eusebius intended some simi- 
lar collection. 

To sustain this theory, it is necessary to undertake 
some consideration of the relations of the fragment to 
our Gospels. The Logia which have clear parallels in 
the Gospels are the first, fifth, sixth and seventh. The 
first, so far as it is preserved, corresponds precisely 
with the language of Luke 6: 42; but the difference be- 
tween this reading and that of Matt. 7: 5 is too slight to 
be of much importance. A much more remarkable case 
of agreement with St. Luke against the other Evangel- 
ists is the occurrence in Logion 6 of the word dextéc. On 
the other hand, Logion 7 offers a point of contact with St. 
Matthew’s Gospel which alone has the saying about 
the city set on a hill; and the promise ‘‘ where two or 
three are gathered together,”’ etc., which perhaps reap- 
pears in another formin Logion 5, is also peculiar to St. 
Matthew. Of the influence of St. Mark’s Gospel there 
is no trace, nor is there any direct connection with St. 
John’s; but two of the new Logia, both in their general 
tenor and in the use of the words, ‘‘ the world,’ ‘‘ the 
Father,” and ‘‘in the flesh,’’ have a Johannine sound. 
Against these points of agreement with our Gospels 
have to be set both the occurrence of new Logia, and 
the divergences of reading. ° 

The first explanation which suggests itself is that we 
have here only another instance of free citation from our 
Gospels. But this cannot be considered satisfactory. If 
there were a perfectly clear case in our fragment of 
verbal agreement with one of the Evangelists, there 
would be some ground for supposing that the other 
passages which approximated to the Gospel text were 
loose or expanded quotations. Logion 1 is too incom- 
plete to carry much weight. The only coincidence 
which is at all striking is the use of the word dexréc, 
acceptable. Here St. Matthew and St. Mark have ‘‘with- 
out honor,” St. John ‘‘ hath not honor,” and thisis just 
one of the cases in which St. Luke’s variation has been 
explained, not as due to a difference in, or an independ- 
ent use of, the sources, but as a literary improvement. 

If this assumption is correct, it would certainly be rea- 
sonable to regard the passage in St. Lukeas the origin 
of our Logion, the differences between the two could be 
put down to misquotation, and the following sentence 
about the physician could be taken as a literary expan- 
sion. But while the strength of this position may be 
admitted, itis far from being unassailable. In the first 
place, its basis is after all only a hypothesis, which, 
even if true for a number of variations, need not be so 
in this particular instance. It may be argued from the 
occurrence of the word dexréc unaccompanied by other 
points of agreement, not that the fragment borrowed 
from St. Luke, but that both drew from a common 
source, or at least were influenced by the same body of 
tradition. Should such a view be held ‘to be probable 
here, it would have an important bearing upon the 
whole question of the independence of St. Luke’s Gos- 
pel. Secondly, since we have in any case to assume a 
source other than the Gospels for the Logia which are 





entirely new, is it not simpler to regard this as the 
source of the whole collection? The validity of this ar- 
“gument, of course, depends largely upon the view taken 
of the new sayings. Those critics who put them down 
as ‘‘Gnostic’’ inventions will probably maintain the de- 
pendence of their author upon the Gospels of St. Mat- 
thew and St. Luke as we havethem. Starting from 
the fact that they do not appear to be quoted by any 
writer. while the manuscript containing them may be as 
late as the third century, to postulate a Gnostic origin 
would be an easy explanation,-and one to which the 
character of Logion 5 might be held to give some support. 
But, partly owing to the doubt as to the meaning of 
that passage pending a restoration of the first three 
lines, its ‘‘ Gnosticism’? is far from being ascertained. 
And if the other new logia are to be branded as ‘' Gnos- 
tic,” it is difficult to see what might not be included 
underthat convenient category. Ofthe peculiar tenets 
of developed Gnosticism we have here not a vestige. 
Even if the prevailing judgment of these sayings should 
be that they were preserved in Gnostic circles, and 
themselves show some trace of the tendencies out of 
which Gnosticism developed, it does not follow that 
they are therefore inventions. And, whether free or 
not from Gnostic influence, the genuine ring of what is 
new in this fragment, and the primitive cast of the 
whole, are all in favor of its independence of our Gos- 
pels in their present shape. 


Fine Arts. 
The Congressional Library. 
Il. 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 


Tuat Mr. Blashfield should have been called to paint 
the crowning decoration is appropriate, since he is a 
man of rare elevation of mind, as well as a colorist and 
draftsman, a man of whom a country may be proud. 
His *‘ Nations,” typifying ‘‘ The Evolution of Civiliza- 
tion,’’ encircle the eye of the dome; and he has chosen 
to paint in the crown of the lantern, the very highest 
place of all, ‘‘ Human Understanding,”’ looking up from 
the finite achievements of the ‘‘ Nations”’ into the infi- 
nite beyond. 

Leaving the rotunda, let us make the circuit of the 
galleries and pavilions about the court. Those of the 
main floor will be used for the display of ‘‘ works of art 
which have come into the possession of the Library 
through the operation of the Copyright Law, as etchings, 
lithographs and photographs, or of books and manu- 
scripts of special interest on account of their rarity and 
curiosity.”” Thereis a movement, also, which we would 
second strongly, if put under artistic supervision, to 
establish here a National Portrait Gallery. 

The tympana of the first gallery to the right are by 
Mr. Cox. They typify ‘‘Commerce’”’ and ‘‘ The Arts’’; 
and they are a great advance upon his former work in 
the same coldly classical direction, carrying the lines 
of the architecture into the painting, and displaying 
knowledge of decorative effect in line and color. Then 
follows the pavilion of ‘‘ The Discoverers.’’ All the 
pavilions repeat four great circular bas-reliefs, repre- 
senting ‘‘ The Seasons,’’ in the pendentives. They are 
by the talented young sculptor, Mr. Bela L. Pratt. 
This first pavilion takes its name from the mural 
paintings by Mr. George Maynard, who has put into 
the accessories an immense amount of symbolism which 
has nothing whatever to do with good painting. His 
symbolical figures are stereotyped and stiff, and his 
color unquiet and disagreeable. 

At times one hopes that some of these mural paintings 
may prove fugitive, and that, lifted upon the shoulders 
of the present, the next generation may be able to fill 
their places more worthily. The adjoining gallery, 
decorated by Mr. Garnsey, without figure compositions, 
leads us to the ‘‘ Pavilion of the Elements,’’ decorated 
by Mr. R. L. Dodge, with much symbolism and fair 
success. The third pavilion is decorated by Mr. Van 
Ingen, of the La Farge school of painters, who has 
adopted a harmonious and original color scheme, em- 
bracing the entire effect of walls and ceiling, giving a 
unity which is too often lacking. This is called ‘‘ The 

Pavilion of the Seals.’” Copper and green are the pre- 
vailing tints. In the center of each tympanum isa disk 
inscribed in raised letters, with one or more quotations 
from great American statesmen. The Departments ofthe 
Government, fortunately just eight, are typified, one on 
either hand of each inscription. The last pavilion is 
named from the decorations by Mr. W. de L. Dodge,‘‘The 
Arts and Sciences.’’ The general color effect is agreeable, 
but there is too much use of the vulgar, theatrical nude, 
effective through exaggerated details and strong shad- 
ows. In ‘‘Science’’ a man appears to be worshiping the 
phonograph, and a Muse descends to crown, not the in- 
ventor but the thing invented. In fact, the pavilionmight 
be called ‘‘The Triumph of Materialism.’’ Mr. Mel- 
cher’s tympana, corresponding on the left with Mr. 
Cox’s on the right, are the last in the circuit. ‘‘ War’’ 
and ‘‘ Peace,” treated in a very large and broad way, 
show power combined with training, tho his chosen sim- 
plicity of outline and flat tints may not be appreciated 
at once, 
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the last ten years has followed the work of the School 
Board. Much interest was manifested in the Confer- 
ence in the library work of the United States, particu- 
larly in the correlation of library and school efforts. 
According to statistics presented in the latest report of 
the Commissioner of Education, there are in this coun- 
try 4,026 libraries, public society and school, having 
each 1,000 volumes or over. The total number of vol- 
umes comprised is 33,051,872, and of pamphlets, 5,444,- 
788. The increase since 1891 has been 523 libraries and 
7,074,229 volumes. In 1896, local taxes contributed to 
the support of 600 of these libraries, $1,679,210; State, 
county and city appropriations for 773 0f the number 
amounted to $1,513,352. There are also 3,158 libraries 
reporting from 300 to 1,000 volumes each, of which 
2,455 were school libraries and 155 belonging to col- 
leges. The number of libraries in this country entirely 
‘free to the public, and having each over 3,000 volumes 
so far as reported, is 627, with 9,062,363 volumes, and an 
aggregate annual circulation of 27,015,234 volumes. 


In the lower rectangle the rooms which are decorated 
lie along the front, and are entered from corridors look- 
ing onthecourt. One of these corridors is decorated 
by Mr. McEwen, another able and scholarly painter, 
with mythological subjects where groups of charming 
figures, well arranged with landscape, recall stories like 
those of Prometheus and Pandora, or Paris and Helen. 
One of the rooms opening into the McEwen corridor is 
the reading-room for the House of Representatives. 
Quartered oak is used for the heavy paneling of the 
dado, and over the doors are carved oak tympana from 
designs by Mr. Niehaus. Mosaics executed in Venice 
after designs by Mr. Dielman are above the great fire- 
places, and paintings named by Mr. Guthrez after the 
seven colors of the spectrum are set inthe beamed and 
paneled ceiling encrusted with conventional ornament. 
Symbolism, which has been dragged intothe service of 
so many painters already, is here made to carry double. 
Red stands for Poetry, orange for Progress, etc. This 
room is hung with olive-green silk, and its whole effect 
is rich. But almost all prefer the smaller Senate read- 
ing-room at the end of the corridor, the first room given 
to Mr. Casey, when he earned the right to be his fa- 
ther’s superintending architect. It contains much inlaid 
and carved woodwork, ceiling paintings by Mr. Mackay, 
and sculpture in oak after designs by Mr. Herbert Ad- 
ams. The corridor on the opposite side of the entrance 
affords Mr. Edward Simmons the opportunity to show 
his superb draftsmanship in the Nine Muses, each 
occupying a single tympanum. 

We spoke of glimpses when entering of the work of 
Mr. H. O. Walker and Mr. CharlesS. Pierce. Mr. Walk- 
er’s work isa delightful surprise to his best friends, and 
the man who sells Copley prints of the paintings at the 
door tells us that the public agree with the artists in 
finding his paintings most satisfactory. The general 
subject of his tympana is Lyric Poetry—Tennyson, 
Keats, Wordsworth, Emerson, Milton, Shakespeare, have 
given him subjects which he has carried out, generally 
with a single figure, as Endymion, with an elegance and 
poetic sympathy and finish which give him high rank. 
Mr. Pierce’s scholarly work, on the opposite side, rep- 
resents ‘‘ The Family,’ ‘‘ Religion,’’ ‘‘ Labor,” ‘‘Study,”’ 
and ‘* Recreation.”’ 

In this attempt to suggest the decorative wealth of 
the building we might well have begun with the great 
fountain, more lavishly ornamental than any in this 
country, placed between the stairways uniting in the 
platform of approach to the building. Mr. R. H. Perry 
has placed there Neptune and his court, sea-horses and 
monsters, serpents, frogs and turtles. 

The keystones of the lower pavilion windows are cut 
as ethnological heads under the supervision of Professor 
Mason, of the National Museum. This alliance of sci- 
entist and stone-cutter results in one type of eye, one 
cut of mouth, for all. Above the entrances a series of 
busts of authors fulfil a double purpose of portraiture 
and architectural ornament. : 

Of the spandrels above the three entrance doors, by 
Mr. Bela L. Pratt, sculptor of ‘‘ The Seasons”’ of the 
interior, we expressed sincere admiration a year ago. 
Two of the three pairs of the bronze doors are here. 
All will follow the same general plan of placing in the 


....One of the most significant tendencies of the time 
is the interchange of ideals between nations through 
the medium of university lectures. Rightly to judge of 
this tendency, ideals must be clearly distinguished from 
knewledge; they pertain wholly to the spirit, and pro- 
duce union through sympathy, whereas knowledge has 
to do equally with the world of matter. The United 
States has always been liberal toward foreign modes of 
thought, and asa spirit of culture develops among us 
lecture courses from foreign professors, such as those 
recently given by Dowden and Brunetiére, are likely to 
be multiplied. In Europe, on the contrary, many influ- 
ences have interfered with the sympathetic interchange 
of ideas between contiguous nations. One of the most 
baleful results of the Franco-German War was the 
cessation af this interchange between the two most 
idealizing people of modern times. The present isola- 
tion of England is due not alone to selfish policies, 
but to the general indifference on the part of the 
English people to the ethic and esthetic aspirations 
of other peoples. An appreciative critique of 
French literature from an English source, comparable 
to Taine’s survey of English literature, is hardly con- 
ceivable. A change in this respect is, however, notice- 
able. Articles by French authors are becoming a fea- 
ture of English reviews, and in English university halls 
there is a growing interest in the exposition of Conti- 
nental ideals by the very geniuses from whom they ema- 
nate. The Fortnightly for July affords proof of this state- 
ment. The exposition of modern literary and dramatic 
movements in France by Augustin Filon is continued, 
and in addition appears an admirable translation of the 
lecture on Gustave Flaubert, delivered recently before 
the Taylorian Institute, Oxford, by M. Bourget, of the 
French Institute. The lecture is a model by which all 
professors of literature might profit. It is a delightful 
example of a power in which the French excel, namely, 
that of selecting from a man’s life the particulars that 
explain the trend and motive of his work, and avoiding 
what is trivial and commonplace. Every word in the 
lecture bears directly upon Flaubert’s art considered as 
a type; Art for art’s sake, was his creed, pursued with 


central panel a single figure. Mr. McMonnies’s central absolute devotion and by a method which reflects the 
doors have as subject ‘‘Ars Typographica,” Mr War- opposite influences, scientific and romantic, under which 
ner’s ‘‘Tradition” and ‘Writing.’ Mr. Herbert his susceptible mind was formed. While it may be im- 


possible for the English reader to appreciate fully the 
product of Flaubert’s effort, the spectacle of conscien- 
tious devotion to a purpose so graphically presented 
cannot fail to excite his admiration. Thus the lecture 
becomes part of the subtle bond that unites all earnest 
minds, irrespective of nationality. 


Adams is finishing the third pair of doors from sugges- 
tions left by Mr. Warner for the subjects ‘‘ Truth and 
Research.’’ The floriated molding about them, so deli- 
cately modeled by Mrs. Adams, is perhaps the only dis- 
tinguishable woman’s work inthe whole decoration. 

New York City, 

...+Boston University has just printed a catalog of 
her Bachelors of Laws, twelve hundred and fifteen in 
number, graduated at twenty-five successive commence- 
ments. Ten of the number are women, one of whom is 
now a professor in Wellesley College. The proportion 
of college graduates is uncommonly high, more than 
thirty-five per cent. These came from seventy-one 
different colleges or universities. Harvard Univer- 


Education. 


Sir JoHN Lupsock, President of the ‘* Second Interna- 
tional Library Conference,” which was held in London 
in July, dwelt in his opening address upon the great 
spread of the free library movement in Great Britain 


since 1850. The laws providing for the maintenance of sity furnished the largest contingent of any, namely, 
public libraries by local taxes, of which the first was ninety-three; Dartmouth follows with sixty-nine; 
passed in the year named, have been adopted by about Yale has furnished fifteen; Bowdoin, twenty-six; 


three hundred and fifty places. The extension which 

was slow at first has beenof late very rapid. Between 

1857 and 1866 there were only fifteen free public libra- 
riees. The laws were adopted in 45 places between 1867 
and 1876, in 62 places between 1877 and 1886, and by no 

fewer than 1go from 1887 to 1896. For a long time Lon- 
don was in possession of only one library supported by 
local taxes. From 1876 to 1886 there were but two such 
libraries, while between 1887 and 1896 the number grew 
to32. These libraries now contain over 5,000,000 vol- 
umes, the annual issues amount to 27,000,000 volumes, 
and the attendances to 60,000,000. A similar extension 
is taking place in the colonies. Australia possesses 854 
libraries, New Zealand, 298, and South Africa about 
100. There are about a million anda half of volumes 
in the public libraries of Canada. It is important to 
note that the free library movement in England 
had an educational origin, arising from the exertions 
on behalf of primary and secondary education, and the 
remarkable growth of public libraries in London within 


Amherst, thirty-four; Brown, thirty-six; and so on. 
One student holding the doctorate in laws from the 
University of Leipzig, and another holding the same 
honor from the University of Heidelberg, have later 
completed their course in Boston, and taken the Boston 
baccalaureate degree. It is a noteworthy fact that of 
five law graduates of Boston University, residing in the 
Hawaiian Islands, one is now a Judge in the highest 
court, one is the Minister of Foreign Affairs, a third is 
the Deputy Attorney-General of the Republic, anda 
fourth its Chief Marshal. 


...-The outcome of the troubles at Brown University 
is cause of regret wherever the true interests of higher 
education are thoroughly comprehended. In respect to 
President Andrews’s course, a very important question 
arises—namely, that of the right method of treating 
questions of political economy and expedients in the 
classroom. If they are proper subjects for a university 
course there must be a scientific and entirely impersonal 
way of presenting them to crude minds. Thedictum of 
Helmholz with respect to science instruction is applica- 
ble here—for the classroom only that which is verifia- 
ble. But as yet in respect to political science the first 
step in this method has hardly been taken. 
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A STATEMENT just published by the Treasury Depart- 
ment shows that the tide of immigration is at the lowest 
point since 1882, when the General Government assumed 
jurisdiction. The total number of arrivals from all 


countries during the last fiscal year was 230,832, a 


decrease as compared with the previous year of 112,435. 
Previous to that the lighest immigration was in 1895, 
when the figures were 279,948. The heaviest immigra- 
tion during the period referred to was that for the year 
1882, when the arrivals numbered 788,992. That was 
followed by a falling off. until 1886, when the number 
arriving was 334.203. Another climax was reached in 
1892. when the figures were 623,084. Then commenced 
the ebb, which has reached its extreme this year in the 
figures given above, the lowest, with the exception. of 
the time between 1875 and 1879 since the Civil War. 
Looking ,somewhat into details, it appears that the 
number of Russian Jews has greatly fallen off, being 
22,750 as against 45,177 inthe previous year. Italy fur- 
nished the greatest number, 54,431,a decrease of 8,629 
from last year, when the larger figures were undoubtedly 
due to the war with Abyssinia. German immigration 
has steadily decreased. In 1882 250,630 came to this 
country, while in 1896 there were only 22,533. From 
other countries the immigration.from Austria-Hungary 
decreased from 55,103 in 1895 to 33,031 this year; from 
England from 19,492 in 1896 to 9,974 in 1897; from 
Sweden from 21,137 to 13,144; from Norway from 8,155 
to 5,842; from Ireland 40,262 to 28,421. 

THE Ohio Populists have held their convention in 
Columbus, and nominated the famous Jacob S. Coxey 
forGovernor. The two factions, those favoring fusion 
with the Democrats, andthe Middle-of-the-Road ele- 
ment demanding independent action and the mainte- 
nance of their own party organization, indulged in mu- 
tual criminations and recriminations, charges of bad 
faith and bribery; but at last the Middle-of-the-Road 
men carried the day. In Virginia the Populists were 
absolutely ignored by the Democratic State Convention, 
which selected as its candidate for governor J. Hoge 
Tyler. There wasearnest discussion with regard to the 
nomination of United States Senators by primaries, but 
a resolution in favor of it was defeated by a vote of 850 
to 609. In Kentucky the Republican State Convention 
was entirely harmonious, contrary to general expecta- 
tion. The State and National Administrations were 
indorsed and there was no clash between the two fac- 
tions. There was an expression of sympathy with 
Cuba, and a clause was placed in the platform express- 
ing opposition to a *‘system of civilservice that builds 
up an official class of practically life tenure in almost 
all branches of the public service.” 

THE hearing on the injunctions which have been 
pouring in onthe mine strikers having been set for Au- 
gust 16th, every effort was made ‘by the strike leaders 
to keep their men from any act which could prejudice 
their cause. The injunction forbidding marching in the 
roads was practically a dead letter, except in some 
cases, when the men seemed likely to go too far in their 
efforts to restrain those who wished to work in the 
mines. A few times there were collisions between the 
deputies and these companies; but in most cases they 
were avoided, and even when the officers insisted that 
the companies should disperse, the leaders counseled 
strict obedience, so that altho there were some hard and 
bitter words there was no aggressive action by the 
miners. The. quiet, conciliatory manner of the depu- 
ties, sometimes under severe provocation, assisted 
greatly to preserve order. In one case the leaders hail- 
ed aninjunction as really helpful totheir cause, because 
it assisted them in compelling the men to avoid using 
threats in their efforts to persuade the workers to join 
in the strike. Labor leaders from all over thecountry 
have taken great interest in the question of the injunc- 
tions, and were present at Pittsburg at the hearing. 
Among them were Samuel Gompers, of the Federation 
of Labor, and J. R. Sovereign, of the Knights of Labor, 
as wellas M. D. Ratchford, of the United Mine Work- 
ers. Mr. Gompers expressed himself as very confident 
that the cause of the strikes would prevail. 


Tue Kiondike fever has had a check. Secretary Bliss, 
of the interior Department, has issued a warning to 
prospectors cautioning them against incurring the ex- 
posure, privation, suffering and -danger incident to 
efforts to cross the mountains at this season of the year. 
That, however, accomplished less than the fact that many 
prospectors, including some experienced miners, have 
started back from Dyea, in some cases selling their out- 
fits, unwilling to incur the risks not merely of cold but of 
famine, inevitable under the circumstances of such a 
great rush to that section. The arrival of a steamer 
from Dyea confirms the report that’*both the White and 
Chilkoot passes are blockaded and that not one-half of 
the people at Dyea will be able to get over the mountains 
this winter. Letters from those who have recently gone 
advise others not to go this fall as they cannot possibly 
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get through. On-the other hand, there are many.who 
are rushing on, and all possible places in the outgoing 
steamers are filled. Attention has been partly diverted 
from that region by the discovery of very rich pockets 
in Trinity County, Northern California, two brothers 
having come in with $42,000 in nuggets, which they claim 
is simply the earnest of more to come.. From Canada 
come reports that the heavy.royalty on the output of 
the mines will be reduced; alsv that the 500 feet limit 
for claims is to be reduced to.100 feet, and that there will 
be a proportional reduction in the, charges. The Cana- 
dian Government is taking every means to enforce or- 


der, and arrangements are under consideration for bet- 
ter mail communication. 





THE first effect of the assassination of Premier Cano- 
vas in Spain was the obliteration of party division. The 
act was generally recognized as directed, not against 
any particular policy, but against all government; and 
members of both political parties united in heartfelt ex- 
pressions of sympathy. By common consent all politi- 
cal issues were held in abeyance. The funeral, on Au- 
gust 13th, was most imposing. It is said that fully 
twenty thousand persons, representing all classes, 
viewed the body as it lay in state. The route of the 
procession from the Canovas residence to the cemetery, 
three miles outside the city of Madrid, was lined with 
troops, and the crowds showed becoming reverence. 
Among the pall-bearers were Marshal Campos and Sefior 
Sagasta, and immediately behind the hearse were mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, the presidents of the Chamber of Dep- 
uties and the Senate, a number of archbishops and 
bishops and the representatives of the Queen. Thencame 
a large assemblage of persons in high political, military 
and naval positions, members of the clergy, representa- 
tives of the different governmental departments, and 
others, making a-total of about 3,000. In addition to 
these were many deputations from the provinces and 
other companies, swelling the entire number to very 
large proportions. The Queen took a somewhat unu- 
sual step in requiring three days’ mourning, This 
aroused, it is said, some complaint, in view of the fact 
that General Prim was not thus honored, and Canovas 
was neither a king noraroyalprince. Notwithstanding 
the agreement of the leaders, speculation is rife as to 
the future policy of the Government, and reports come 
of activity among Carlists and Republicans alike. From 
Havana comes the report of a new Cabinet, with Mar- 


shal Campos at its head and Sefior Sagasta as Minister: 


of Foreign Affairs. This report, however, is not con- 
firmed directly from Spain. 





THE anticipated duel, by which Prince Henry of 
Orleans was to support his charges against the Italian 
officers in Abyssinia, has come off, but not with any of 
those who at first presented the challenge. King Hum- 
bert apparently took a hand in it and encouraged his 
nephew, the Count of Turin, to assert his superior 
claim. They met on Sunday, and the Frenchman was 
decidedly worsted in a contest rather exceptional for its’ 
vigor. The wound inflicted by the Italian champion was 
evidently serious and, it is said, may endanger the 
prince’s life. More important is the fact that popular 
feeling, especially in Italy, is very bitter. In France 
Prince Henry is not taken very seriously and his Abys- 
sinian expedition is not looked upon as being of very 
greatmoment. Another element, however, which may 
prove important, is the fact that Prince Henry’s second 
in the duel was Colonel Leontieff, a Russian, recently 
appointed Governor-General of the Equatorial Provinces 
of Abyssinia, and according to the reportsthe seconds 
had an even more bitter altercation than the principals. 
It is reported from Rome that the Pope will excommuni- 
cate both combatants. Attention is also being closely 
directed to President Faure’s approaching visit to the 
Czar. The details are all arranged, and, so far as ap- 
pears, the reception accorded to the Frenchman will be 
even more noticeable than that given to Emperor Wil- 
liam, who has just returned to Germany .thoroughly 
well satisfied with himself, altho Prince Bismarck and 
his coterie do not fail to declare that this humbling of 
the Emperor before the Czar will resultin raising hopes 
in Russia which Germany later may be unable to 
fulfil, especially in the matter of further Asiatic con- 
quests. 

ATTENTION has been so directed to the politics of 
Eastern and Central Europe and to Spanish affairs in 
Cuba that Portugal has scarcely been noticed. Re- 
cently, however, there have come dispatches speaking 
of a very grave state of affairs. The Portuguese Gov- 
ernment, by setting the Constitution at defiance and 
adopting the most stringent repressive measures, and 
by sending the police, without legal warrant, to enter 
private dwellings, seize property and arrest persons on 
the most trifling or even unfounded charges, has created 
-such a general state of terror as can scarcely continue 
without revolution. One resultis the announcement that 
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the city of Oporto is in open rebellion, and that order is 
maintained only by the proclamation of martial law and 
the arrest of a number of army officers. The King of Italy, 
it is also stated, isin daily correspondence with his sis- 
ter, the Queen dowager of Portugal, and has placed two 
men-of-war under special orders to proceed to Lis- 
bon to render any assistance needful. This condition 
is due tothe continued mismanagement of the Portu- 
guese Government and the steady growth of Repub- 
lican ideas. In the cities the Republicans are predomi- 
nant, while the country population has been too igno- 
rant and too poor to exert influence of any kind. Altho 
there isan educational test for the exercise of the elec- 
toral franchise, fully 82 per cent. of the inhabitants of 
the kingdom, it is said, are entirely illiterate and as 
such are debarred from the polls. By dishonest manipu- 
lation of the ballot-boxes and the abstention of a large 
part of the electors from voting,on account of their utter 
disgust with the Government, the Cabinet, has held a 
majority inthe Legislature. The financial situation has 
been growing steadily worse. With a national debt of 
nearly $1,000,000,000 and a revenue of only $50,000,000, 
the Government has no financial credit left either abroad 
or at home, and thus no means of borrowing, while the 
National banks have been so depleted of their bullion 
reserves that specie payments have long been sus- 
pended, and the only way to provide the necessary 
funds for-carrying on the Administration is to create 
fresh taxes. These have been ordered, and the effort 
to collect them has produced the situation already 
noted. What will be the immediate result it is impos- 
sible to foretell, but there appears to be a general belief 
that the continuance of the monarchy cannot be expect- 
ed, but that Portugal will follow its colony, Brazil, in 
the establishment of a Republic. 


THE discussion over the treaty of peace continues at 
Constantinople, but attracts little attention elsewhere. 
The city itself has been much disturbed by the appear- 
ance on the walls of the buildings at the Porte of plac- 
ards in Turkish demanding a change in the form of 
government, and threatening violence and the flow of 
blood as during the Armenian massacres. The arrests 
of Turks have continued, and the Turkish generals have 
been instructed to watch their subordinate officers in the 
strictest manner. The uneasiness has been increased 
by the report that several hundred Armenians have 
crossed the Persian border, altho this may be founded 
upon the Nestorian difficulty referred to below. The 
situation is rendered the more serious by the fact that 
there is great distress everywhere. The insects have 
made havoc of the crops around Mosul, and the gereral 
unsettled condition of the country makes it difficult for 
people to travel, and there is great lawlessness every- 
where. Meanwhile the relief work, under the care of 
Dr. Raynolds at Van, his gone on as usual. During 
April 5,724 received free bread; during May and June 


_ this number was very much cut down, in view of the 


opportunities for labor; 1,476 persons, supporting near- 
ly 6,000, received work from the industrial department, 
and nearly 200 sick persons received daily food. At 
least one-third of the Armenian population in that city 
have no way of providing for their daily bread, while 
another third cannot see the way clear before them for 
more than three months. 


One result of the long delay in the arrangement of 
the Turko-Greek treaty of peace is a great deal of 
suffering among the Thessalian refugees. With the 
occupation of Thessaly thousands of these fled to vari- 
ous places in Greece, andthe reports from several show 
that the suffering there is very great. In one place 
about 10,000 gathered at the close of the war; and tho 
a considerable proportion of them have since gone else- 
where nearly 5,000 remain for whom there is no pro- 
vision except the Government supply of flour. Each 
person receives a little less than a pound a day. 
A soup kitchen is reported as greatly needed, 
but there are no funds for the purpose. In 
another place fully 27,000 crowded in at the first 
defeat of the Greek. forces and nearly 7,000 still 
remain, depending on charity for their daily bread. 
These refugees are encamped along the seashore in 
huts constructed of reeds and brushwood. The shore 
is marshy and unwholesome, and malaria and fever are 
prevalent. Here, as elsewhere, there is some flour 
given, but only in small amounts and with great irregu- 
larity and uncertainty. The refugees, too, are very 
poorly clad. In addition to the Thessalians, there are 
still large numbers of refugees from Crete depending 
for their maintenance upon charity, whether from the 
Greek Government or from individuals. According to 
Prof. Benjamin Ide Wheeler, Mr. Alexander, late 
United States Minister to Greece, estimates that 
early in. July there were fully 200,000 refugees, 
mainly women and children, from Crete; Thessaly and 
Epirus, as well as from Asia Minor and other parts of 
Turkey, nearly all without means of support, The sit- 
uation there being essentially different from that in 
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India, the shipment of flour or wheat from this country 
is entirely feasible, and while the number of persons in 
neéd is notas great the peculiar circumstances call for 
fully equal benevolence. A relief committee has been 
formed at Athens and a steamer chartered to carry 
flour and food along the coast and distribute it to the 
many groups. Each trip costs about $5,000. These 
trips also accomplish agreat deal in bringing together 
families who were separated in the rush consequent on 
the hasty flight. 


THE diplomatic sky is also clouded by a war of words 
between Austria and Bulgaria. The Austrian Consul 
at Philippopolis demanded the punishment of some 
Bulgarian officers whohad been implicatedin the murder 
of an Austrian woman. During the recent visit of 
Prince Ferdinand and Prime Minister Stoiloff, at Co- 
burg, the latter being interviewed in regard to this 
question intimated that Austria had meddled with the 
matter for political reasons, and out of enmity to Bul- 
garia, knowing that the principal, Captain Boitcheff, 
was the Prince’s aide-de-camp. He also added that 
Austria, remembering Crown Prince Rudolph’s death, 
which even now was not explained, need not be fastidi- 
ous about such an affair. This remark created great 
indignation, and Austria immediately demanded that 
M. Stoiloff should retract his insult and apologize. M. 
Stoiloff declined to do so, altho he stated that the re- 
port was inaccurate, and repudiated the insinuation 
based onthe interview. This Austria did not consider 
satisfactory, and, according to the report, instructed the 
Minister at Sofia to demand a formal declaration on the 
part of M. Stoiloff that he did not intend to offend and 
expressed regret for having done so. As yet no,such 
declaration has been given by M. Stoiloff, who isattend- 
ing Prince Ferdinand in his visit to Constantinople, 
where both have been received with great éclat by the 
Sultan, and decorations and honors have been mutually 
given in profusion. 


THE efforts to bring the Nestorians into membership 
in the Russian Church have their political as well as 
their ecclesiastical significance. Letters recently re- 
ceived report that the Nestorian Patriarch, Mar Shimun, 
who resides at Kochannes, in the Turkish province of 
Tiari, southeast of Van and very near the Persian fron- 
tier, has declared his allegiance to the Russian Church. 
The importance of this is manifest from the fact that 
underthe Turkish law he is the civiland political, as 
well as the ecclesiastical and religious, head of his peo- 
ple, and such action will inevitably result in a peculiar- 
ly complicated situation. At the same time come re- 
ports that a number of the Nestorians from that district 
ona visit into Persia a few months since, came into re- 
ations with a committee which furnished them with a 
large supply of arms andammunition. They undertook 
to carry them acroes the border, but were met by the 
Turkish authorities who succeeded in capturing a por- 
tion, the rest being smuggled in and distributed among 
the people. As a result the Turkish Governor of the 
province sent for the Patriarch and requested him to 
make explanation. Getting little satisfaction, he 
threatened to deport him to Constantinople, where- 
upon the Patriarch’s followers declared that if 
the Turks wished to do so they might, but that if 
they did, the people would rise in that whole region. 
So far the authorities have not acted, and the Patriarch 
remains in hishome. It is considered significant that 
afew months since the Russian Consul at Van made a 
trip throughout the whole of this section, visiting Bitlis, 
Sert, Diarbekir, Mardin, Jezireh and Mosul, and re- 
turning through the Tiari region, Julamerk and 
Kochannes. 





Tue disturbances in India are onthe increase. Af- 
ghans have been found joining hands with the rebel- 
lious tribesmen of Chitral, who show no signs of yield- 
ing, but are fomenting fresh revolts, gaining the sup- 
port of another powerful tribe. More serious still is 
the fact that, without giving any warning, the political 
representatives of Amir Abd-ur-Rahman have been 
withdrawn from Bombay, Calcutta, Kurrachee and 
Simla, the summer seat of the Indian Government. 
There are also reports, how accurate it is impossible to 
State, of a visit of a representative of the Sultan to the 
Moslems of India, calling upon them to join Turkey inan 
effort to revive the ancient glories of Islam, and that 
this has been seconded by a liberal distribution of Mos- 
lem tracts sent by the Afghan Emir. That the English 
Government looks upon the situation as serious is man- 
ifest from the activity in the Indian Office in London 
and the prompt movement of troops to the Afghan 
frontier. A message hasalso been sent to the Emir, warn- 
ing him that support of or implication in Moslem disturb- 
ances in India will not be permitted. It is said that 
the impulse to Afghan action comes, in all probability, 
not direct from the Emir, but from his general, Gholam 
Haidar, who has been in constant communication with 
the Mad Mollah who has led the attacks in Chitral. 
The fear expressed at first of a union between Moslems 
and Hindus has apparently ceased, the Hindus in North 
India being reported as in fear of attack by the Mos- 
lem tribes, 
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Geology of the Yukon Region. 


BY G. FREDERICK WRIGHT. 


THE expeditions of the Canadian Geological Survey to 
the Yukon region, ten years ago, established three things 
having an important bearing on the gold prospects in 
Alaska and the Northwest Territory. 

1st. The gold-bearing strata which have been so pro- 
ductive all along the western coast of America, extend 
without essential change into the Upper Yukon Valley 
as far asthe Arctic Circle. Throughout the whole ex- 
tent of the mountain ranges which face the Pacific 
Ocean the same forces have been at work. Along a wide 
‘belt throughout nearly the entire length of the continent 
a belt of paleozoic schistose rocks have been fractured 
and filled with a network of quartz veins, bearing more 
or less gold. McConnell reported essentially the same 
formations where the Yukon crosses the Arctic Circle 
that he had been familiar with west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, the entire distance south to the United States 
boundary. 

2d. The Yukon River occupies a very old line of 
drainage. Its drainage basin has been elevated so long 
above the sea that the river has had time to cut long 
and deep cafions across rocks of different geological 
ages, and to establish a pretty uniform gradient fora 
distance of nearly 2,000 miles. Schwatka built his raft 
atthe head of Lake Lindeman, twenty-three miles from 
the summit of the Chilcoot Pass, and was transported 
on it 1,300 miles, with only two or three short portages 


above Miles Cafion, about 150 miles from the place of - 


its construction. But the same raft was used the entire 
journey. From Miles Cafionthe river is navigable for 
a distance of nearly 2,000 miles. 

The significance of this is that it indicates an enor- 
mous period during which erosive agencies have been 
active in the valley. All young rivers, crossing such 
diverse geological formations, are obstructed by water- 
falls or rapids impassable to navigation. The gold, 
therefore, which is found in the placer mines of the 
Ynkon is the accumulation from an immense amount of 
disintegrated rock. Ifthe veins near the surface have 
been very rich an enormous amount may be expected 
from the placers. But from the amount of erosion, a 
considerable accumulation may have arisen from veins 
of very low-grade ore. The geologists, therefore, were 
not able to make any prophecies as to the amount of 
gold to be expected. Nor is there any certain basis to 
go upon even after the present discoveries. There is 
little probability that anything but rich placer mines can 
ever be worked there with profit, and it is altogether 
likely that the placer mining will always be of the most 
hazardous kind. : 

3d. The effect of glacial erosion, to which reference is 
occasionally made in the papers, must be limited to the 
upper part of the Yukon Valley, considerably above the 
region of the richest discoveries. Russell, Dawson and 
Hayes all agree that while glaciers formerly enveloped 
all the islands along the Pacific shore of southeastern 
Alaska, they were of very limited extent on the northern 
side of the mountains which form the southern border 
of the mainland. Indeed, the glaciers on the northern 
flanks of these mountains scarcely passed the sixty- 
second parallel, not reaching even to old Fort Selkirk. 
Hence, there is not much probability that any large 
amount of gold has been carried by ice action from one 
drainage basin to another. The gold of the placers in 
the Klondike region is probably all of local origin, ari- 
sing from the disintegration of thte rocks through which 
the stream and its tributaries have flowed. 

The conditions of life in that region are almost incon- 
ceivable to those who have not paid especial attention 
tothem. Russell reported at repeated places along the 
middle Yukon that ice took the place of ordinary rock. 
Bluffs along the river on whose surface forests were 
growing would appear on close approach to be precipi- 
tous walls of stagnant ice covered with a small amount 
of soil ani a deep carpet of moss. Anywhere on the 
surface one had but to dig down a few inches to find 
solid ice. Indeed, the ground never thaws there to a 
depth of more than a fewinches. The placer mining 
will always have to be in frozen soil, except on the 
margin of the large streams. But the rich placers are 
on the small streams from thirty to one hundred miles 
back from the Yukon. 

The region is a regular rat-trap. Uptothe middle 
of September parties can without much trouble get over 
the Chilcoot Pass with a small amount of equipment, 
and can work down the river 600 miles, as Schwatka did, 
on rafts or boats of their own construction. But, once 
in atthat time of year, there is no possibility of their 
getting back until the next June. The same is true 
about the ascent of the river, which freezes up in Sep- 
tember and is not only unnavigable, but well-nigh im- 
passable until the following June. The lower part of 
the stream freezes up earlier and thaws out later than 
the upper portions; consequently, the ice dams in the 
lower portions make floods of the most disastrous kind, 
and when those of the autumn subside they leave the 
ice so rough that it is unfit for sledging. If reasonable 
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calculation could be made concerning the numbers to 
be there in the winter, provision could be made for 
them during the three months when the river and the 
passes are open. But it is now too late for this year, 
and there seems little doubt that adventurers will flock 
to the region beyond all probable means of support and 
will be beyond reach of assistance. One dreadsto hear 
the story which the mails of next spring will reveal. 
Opertin, O. 





s 
Sanitary. 

WE all know how the London County Council has 
been made the butt of every penny-a-liner who couldn't 
think of anything else to fill his ‘‘ stickful’’ of space; 
but they have worked on steadily, inthe various gen- 
uine reforms that are making great and busy London 
one of the healthiest cities on the globe. Even the 
horrible East London, which we are taught to believe 
Outslums all other slums, now has the smallest death- 
rate that has yet been attained in all the capitals of 
Europe; and still further improvement is looked for, 
since Lord Kelvin has obtained permission and has 
actually constructed apparatus whereby in the ‘‘ lowest 
dewn” of districts—Shoreditch—he is burning all the 
dust and garbage ‘‘on the spot,” and using the heat 
thereby generated to produce steam-power and an 
abundance of electric light—a great preventive of crime 
in itself. The Council has in this Jubilee year decreed 
and carried out no less than eight great street-improve- 
ments, absolutely abolishing some of the worst of ‘‘ fever 
nests.’’ Of course it was to be expected that the sani- 
tarians should count uptheir gains during the Victorian 
era, the more that the science and practice of sanita- 
tion were totally unknown before her time. Lord 
Macaulay was one of the first to see how a really scien- 
tific sanitation might lengthen life and make it more 
comfortable and pleasant while it lasted; and he wrote, 
in 1844, comparing the mortality of 1685, which was 
44 in the thousand, with that of 1845, when it was 25 
perthousand. Nowitis14.9 per thousand. The improve- 
ment up to Macaulay’s day had come in consequence 
of better roads, of lighted cities, of a limited system of 
police and better food supplies; but in 1837, the first 
step to a true knowledge of the health conditions of the 
kingdom, was taken through the establishment of a 
bureau of vital statistics under Dr. Farr, and soon fol- 
lowed the examination of the factories with the accom- 
panying abuses in small, ill-ventilated and sickness- 
breeding houses, under Chadwickand Simon. Typhus- 
fever was the scourge of the country, but sanitation has 
so completely conquered it, that many of the present 
generation of doctors have never seen a case. Con- 
sumption has been diminished one-half, and much of 
this gain was made through underdraining of building 
sites, houses with sunny rooms and better food, while 
the diminution of typhoid through the procuring of 
pure water supplies is enormous. Manchester gets its 
pure water from Lake Thirlmere through an aqueduct 
g6 miles long, and Liverpool bought out and obliter- 
ated a Welsh village to form its reservoir of Vyrnwy—a 
marvel of engineering skill. The greatest diminution 
of the death-rate, however, has been since 1881. Up 
to 1890 it was Ig.1 per thousand, and this means that 
77,000 persons were kept alive each year who would 
have died had the larger rate obtained. The director 
of the sanitary measures of England, Dr. Thorne 
Thorne, thinking that people would fancy him infatu- 
ated with his own enthusiasm induced Mr. Henri Monod, 
an official of the French Ministry, to come over and re- 
port upon the state of affairs. He found that if the 
English death-rate prior to 1881 had been maintained to 
1891, 800,000 persons would have died, who were left 
alive, and that the saving effected to 1895 equaled 
1,492,712 persons. New York, with her death-rate of 
18.45, May, 1897, has quite a distance to go before she 
comes up with Londoa and her rate of 14in the thou- 
sand. But as all authorities agree in saying that the 
advances in bacteriology are pushing us forward ata 
rapid rate the next decade will show wonders. 





....Dr. Katherine Berry Richardson now occupies 
the chair of Visceral and Histological Anatomy in the 
Medical College of Kansas City, Mo.; and the Board of 
Regents of the University of Michigan has modified the 
laws of that institution so as to allow women to be pro- 
fessors. A movement is on foot in Detroit to endowa 
woman's professorship, nearly half of the $30,000 nec- 
essary being already subscribed, $10,000 by a wealthy 
enthusiast for the rights of her sex, 


....Every day we find paper being used for new pur- 
poses. Now jackets are made of it to support those 
weak spines that hitherto have been held in position by 
heavy plaster jackets. In view of the contrast in weight, 
we can easily believe the claims of its inventor that ‘it 
is the thinnest, lightest and strongest spinal support 
ever invented.” 


....An old doctor, says The Medical Record, had been 
called to see a drunken man who had been run over by 
the cars, and upon answering a good many questions 
became angry, and said: ‘*1 found the man in four dif- 
terent states—the state of intoxication, the state of mu- 
tilation, the state of unconsciousness, and the State of 
Qhio,”’ 
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Holding the Ladder. 


A WORKMAN. in Cooper Institute, in this city, 
having occasion to ascend a ladder to do some re- 
pairing in one of the public rooms, -called to an 
old man, whom he happened to see standing by 
watching him: ‘‘Here, old fellow, hold the ladder 
for me, won’t you?” The ‘‘old fellow’”’ started for- 
ward and held the ladder forthe workman, while 
he climbed up and did his work. That unpretentious 
and willing old man was Peter Cooper. 

We say that was Peter Cooper. It was Peter 
Cooper through and through and allover. It was 
ambition enough for him to hold the ladder for other 
people. He remembered how hard the climbing had 
been for him when he tried to study and learn and fit 
himself for his sphere of usefulness and service; and he 
had made up his mind many, many years before that 
he would make it easier for other people to climb. 
His Institute was a ladder, and the fairest sight in 
it all was the almost daily sight of the old man, with 
his glory of white hair, visiting it, standing by it day 
after day, holding it up that other people, young men 
and young women, might climb. 

And what is that but-saying that Peter Cooper was 
a Christian? What is this but the very essence of 
Christianity, the very meaning of the word? What 
is this but the very life of Him who taught that ‘‘it is 
more blessed to give than to receive,’’ that saying of 
our Lord forgotten by the Evangelists, and rescued 
for us by the Apostle Paul? It is the lesson the dis- 
ciples had learned of their Master when they said of 
him that ‘‘he pleased not himself,” which even his 
enemies had learned and repeated in the jibe, ‘‘ He 
saved others; himself he cannot save.’’ What is it 
but Christ’s own summary of the law of God incar- 
nated again in human life, as it has been incarnated, 
thank God, many times since Jesus set the example? 

That is a white day for any man, poor or rich, 
when he makes up his mind, as did Peter Cooper, to 
give his life, his thought, his mites or his millions, for 
other people. They are happier for it; the world is bet- 
ter for it. We knowrich men now living whose whole 
thought is of how they can make their wealth help 
the world. We heard one of them say, the other day, 

* I: requires more thought to know how to spend 
your money wisely then. how to. make it.’’ But we 
could easily mention the names of more than one 
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rich man of New York who counts many times more 
millions than Peter Cooper ever amassed, but who 
holds and grasps after dollars, and never cares to 
hold the ladder. For them the hungry, toiling world 
has no benedictions, Their hearse will be followed 
by no reverent and grateful crowds. No tears will 
fall for them. The morning paper will report of 
them that they died, and that they left behind 
them so many tens of millions, left it because 
they could ‘not take it; and it will say nothing 
more. Why? Because they have planned, labored, 
amassed only for themselves. They have held 
no ladder. They have despised the law of love 
and service, which is paramount to all laws, on 
which God’s judgment throne is set, that by which 
he judges himself and will judge the world, and that 
by which we are bound to judge our fellow-men. Peter 
Cooper had enough simple, deep wisdom in his youth 
to take into his own heart and life that blessed rule 
which humbles self, if it can only uplift others; but 
which, in God’s own blessed economy of law and life 
uplifts both the world and its benefactor. Trust 
God for it, ‘‘he that humbleth himself shall be ex- 
alted.” He that stands at the foot of the ladder to 
hold it shall sit near the head of the feast in the 
heavenly kingdom. What have we been talking 
about? Is it Peter Cooper’s conversion? Nay, yours, 
we trust, kind reader. 


The Kentucky Republicans. 


WE are not to suppose that the Kentucky Repub- 
licans are worse than all other Republicans, or worse 
than the Kentucky Democrats. It is true that they 
have put into their platform, adopted in their State 
Convention, the following condemnation of the Civil 
Service reform: 

‘* We are opposed to a system of Civil Service that 
builds up an official class of practically life tenure in 
almost all branches of the public service; and we de- 
mand that the Civil Service be so modified as to limit 
the terms of service to four years, with the privilege of 
reappointment or promotion, subject to such restrictions 
as will secure competent officials and to every section of 
the country its proper portion of them.” 

It is also true that in doing this they directly an- 
tagonized the National platform of their party 
adopted at St. Louis in the following words: 

‘‘The Civil Service law was placed on the statute book 
by the Republican Party, which has always sustained it; 
and we renew our repeated declarations that it shall be 
thoroughly and honestly enforced and extended wher- 
ever practicable.” 

There is no four years’ term of service about that. 

We say that Kentucky politicians are not in this 
sinners above all other politicians. The Ohio Repub- 
licans did even worse, not in words, but in fact; for 
the President elected on that platform is from their 
State, and they might be supposed to have been some- 
what better educated in reform than their brothers 
from Kentucky, who have hardly tasted the sweets of 
office. And this Empire State of New York can 
make no great boast over Kentucky, with its Governor 
sneering at reform and its Legislature circumventing 
the Constitution of the State by such an absurd dis- 
tinction between ‘‘merit” and ‘‘ fitness” as might 
make the lexicographers and the Devil laugh. 

Nevertheless, despite all the resistance of the self- 
ish politicians, the reform goes on. Mr. Cleveland 
advanced it against the pronounced opposition of the 
managers of his party. Mr. McKinley has just added a 
new security to the tenure of officials in the Civil Service, 
makingit harderto remove them after the tenure of four 
years, which the Kentuckians declare to be enough; 
and he has also extended the sweep of the reform by 
including new classes under its provisions. Somehow 
there is a certain vitality in reform which carries it 
along notwithstanding what sounds like universal op- 
position. One would think reform had no friends, to 
hear the baying and velping against it; but the noise 
is like that which seemed to fill the entire for- 
est at night, but turned out in the morning to 
be the howling of three coyotes. So let Govern- 
or Black and the bosses of the Ohio and Ken- 
tucky conventions bark away; the citizens, hon- 
est, patriotic, unselfish, go right on adding stringen- 
cy to stringency, removing one privilege and license 
after another of those who would make public office 
a private trade, until the Civil Service shall be as pure 
and honorable as in any nation in the world. The 
growling may continue until the_growlers are dead, 
but a new generation will want a different sort of 
politics from that which the Democratic and Repub- 
lican Tammanys have practiced and praised. 
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Mr. Moody and the Mission Boards. 


Mr. Moopy has placed the whole work of foreign 
missions under new obligations to him. They have 
already owed him much for the impulse of the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement, originating in the North- 
field meetings. That debt is increased by the way in 
which he has refused to allow that movement to de- 
velop into one which, while nominally auxiliary to 
the missionary societies, would inevitably become a 
rival. 

At the close of a stirring missionary meeting at 
Northfield, last week, referred to by our correspondent, 
when Dr. Arthur T. Pierson made a proposition for 
an emergency fund which should enable some of the 
volunteers, whom the boards were unable to send out 
for lack of funds, to goto the field independently of 
the boards and be supported there, there was a con- 
ference, in which Mr. Moody, Dr. Mabie, of the 
Baptist Missionary Union, and others, took part. 
With his usual clear-sightedness, Mr. Moody called 
attention to the drawbacks, spoke of the immense 
amount of correspondence involved, the fact that 
none of those present were permanent resi- 
deats of Northfield, the difficulty of caring for the 
fund, the necessity of new secretarial help, the labor 
connected with the examination of candidates as to 
their fitness for service, the liability for misconcep- 
tion onthe part of the boards with regard to a move- 
ment, which, notwithstanding the best intentions, 
would almost inevitably conflict with the common 
operations of the churches. 

The result was a statement expressing in most cor- 
dial terms the high esteem and confidence of the con- 
ference in the wisdom, capacity and fidelity of the 
existing missionary boards, and the belief that any 
further organization at the present time would hinder 
rather than helpthe great work. The statement read 
by Dr. Pierson was seconded by Dr. Mabie and 
adopted by a rising vote, after which Mr. Moody 
spoke as follows: 

‘Some of the people have been sending me checks 
for thisfund. I want you to call them back, orI shall 
send them on tothe missionary boards. I amin sympathy 
with the boards and have no sympathy with the croak- 
ers. You cannot find a better set of men on this conti- 
nent than those in the American Board. You cannot 
find a betterset of men than those in the Presbyterian 
Board. Wherecan you find a better man than Robert 
Speer? Where will you find a man that is doing better 
work than Bishop Thoburn in India? Any man that is 
working as he is in India we will help. Dr. Clough is 
also doing a magnificent work there. We are in hearty 
sympathy with these regular boards. I think it isa 
great mistake to send any money outside of the regular 
channels. 

‘*T want tosay a word also about pledging one’s self 
to become amissionary. God does not want everybody 
to goto China or India. There are several thousand 
people waiting to go, not a quarter of whom, I think, 
are fitto go. Noman is fitto goto India if he can go 
anywhere else. When he feels‘ Wois me if I do not 
preach the Gospelin India,’ then it is time for him to 
go. People come to a missionary meeting and get stir- 
red up, and pledge themselves to go toa foreign field 
under the influence of flaming speeches. 

‘*T have a son eighteen years old, and I do not want 
him to get all stirred up, and then say, ‘I am going to 
India or Africa.’ I want God to call him, and not 
a convention. When he gets further along in his 
studies and sees what he can do, if the Lord calls him 
to India or China or Africa, or anywhere else, I will 
say with all my heart: ‘Go, and God bless you.’”’ 


We wish that every church-member and every person 
interested in the extension of mission work would 
read and carefully consider these words, It is very 
easy for people in their own homes, easy for pastors, 
even, in their own churches, with a homogeneous 
community about them, with many facilities for their 
work to criticise the course taken by the boards. 
More than one person has claimed that it is wrong for 
the boards to gointo debt; that no missionary should 
be sent onto the field except as the funds are in 
hand for his support. One thing after another is 
brought up, and there corres a feeling that the boards 
are in some way derelict in the conduct of their work. 
To all such we commend Mr. Moody’s hearty in- 
dorsement. It is true that a better set of men on 
this continent cannot be found than those in the 
American Board, the Presbyterian Board, and others. 
It is true that there is no better work done anywhere 
in the world than by such men as Bishop Thoburn 
and Dr. Clough, in India, and associates in other 
fields. We heartily indorse Mr. Moody’s statement 
that it isa great mistake to send any money outside 
of the regular channels. 
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We also indorse what is said about pledging one’s 
self to become a missionary. Men are pledged to the 
service of God. Whether that service be on the for- 
eign field or at home, it is of the same high charac- 
ter; and for young people, under the impulse and 
enthusiasm of a great mass-meeting, to bind them- 
selves for their future life is dangerous. Such a de- 
cision should be made carefully, with a thorough 
knowledge of what it involves and absolute reliance 
upon the guidance of the Spirit of God. Foreign 
mission work is a noble work; but it is no more noble 
than any other branch of Christian work. It requires 
peculiar qualifications, and those qualifications should 
be considered carefully; and, as it involves peculiar 
danger and peculiar temptation, it may seem to call 
for a higher devotion. That is, however, only in 
seeming. We thank Mr. Moody for his prompt, ef- 
fective action and for his practical, earnest words. 


Russia and Islam. 


THE clouds are thickening in the nearer East. No 
single event taken by itself can be considered of great 
moment, but the fact that so many events coincide is 
undoubtedly significant. In India the continuance 
of disturbance in Chitral has led to the discovery of 
Afghans with the revolting tribesmen. The Emir has 
withdrawn his political representatives, and the Em- 
pire is flooded with tracts calling for a revival of 
Islam. In Persia the Nestorians seem to be going 
over to the Russian Church in a body, and Turkey is 
involved in the movement by the defection of the 
Nestorian Patriarch, a Turkish subject. The reports 
of Armenian uprisings in Eastern Turkey remind us 
of the ante-Sassun days, while the fact that more than 
the Armenians are involved is evidenced by the in- 
structions to Turkish generals to watch carefully the 
actions of their subordinate officers. 

The most prominent fact in this is undoubtedly 
the indication of a revival of Islam. This was, in- 
deed, to be expected. For years Moslem leaders in 
Turkey, Arabia and Africa have been declaring that 
all that was needed to raise Islam to its old predom- 
inant influence was a determined self-assertion. Such 
self-assertion has been made. The Sultan has not 
merely conquered Greece, but has held at bay united 
Europe. If Turkey can do this alone, what may not 
be done if she can have the cordial support of the 
united Moslems of other countries? Accordingly for 
the past few years we have heard of emissaries going 
from the Sultan to India, to arouse the Moslems there, 
and of intrigues among the Afghans, while the old-time 
opposition to the Caliph in Arabia is at least quiescent, 
and the Sultan has ceased to hinder the progress of 
the Egyptian expedition, which will crush out the 
African revolt against his headship of the Moslem 
world. Adroit agitators took advantage of the fam- 
ine and the plague to protest against English inter- 
ference with Mohammedan customs, and the Queen’s 
Jubilee was made the occasion for an unparalleled 
outburst of venom against English rule. Whether 
all this indicates a determined effort to restore actual 
political supremacy or is simply intended to gain po- 
litical favors remains to be seen. That there is a 
‘resolve to improve the opportunity to gain every pos- 
sible advantage for Islam is scarcely to be doubted. 

Less prominent, but not less important, probably 
more so, is the indication furnished by these facts 
that Russia is gradually extending her sphere of in- 
fluence and getting ready to absorb Persia. We called 
attention to this a few weeks since in connection with 
the first news as to the efforts being made to bring 
the Nestorians into the Russian Church. The facts 
noted above, and detailed more fully elsewhere, con- 
firm this view in an almost startling way. As the 
famous M. Pobiedonostseff said, Russia extends her 
rule and her religion together, and she never attempts 
the latter except as she isready for the former. For 
years Nestorians have been pleading for the protection 
which they knew Russia could give, and Russia has 
steadily refused to help. Suddenly, at a time of no 
special need, she appears as their special patron and 
not only invites, but urges their acceptance of her ec- 
clesiastical rule, with the very evident implication that 
that will carry with it political protection. The in- 
ference for all who have watched Russia’s progress is 
irresistible. She is ready to do what every one has 
for some time expected she would do at some time, 
assert her power over Persia and make the Shah prac- 
tically her tributary. But this is not all. A large 
part of the Nestorian Church is in Turkey and its 
head isa Turkish subject. By becoming members of 
the Russian Church, and thus in a peculiar sense ac- 
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quiring Russian protection, they give the Czar a pre- 
text for political interference in Eastern Turkey and 
a political prestige of great value. Russia always 
prefers diplomacy to war. If she can use priests in- 
stead of generals she always does. : 

Is there any connection between these two facts, 
the revival of Islam and the extension of Russian in- 
fluence? There are many indications that there is 
such aconnection. The previous Chitral uprisings 
were unquestionably assisted by Russian arms, if not 
prompted by Russian gold. Russian intrigue at Cabul 
has always been England’s greatest obstacle to hold- 
ing Afghanistan in loyal alliance. Russians have not 
ceased to affirm that Russia’s rule is far more -con- 
genial for Moslems than that of England; and Rus- 
sian passion for possessing India has not died out, if 
it has been less apparent of late. In the same line is 
the constant attitude of Russia in regard to Turkey, 
where her influence has always been in favor of 
Moslem development and the restriction of the Chris- 
tian communities. If it seem strange that a Christian 
Power should take such a position the explanation is 
found in political necessity such as produced the 
first treaty between Francis I of France and Suleiman 
the Magnificent, and made the British East India 
Company favor Moslem mosques while it forbade 
Christian churches. If the connection exists it is 
doubtless true that Islam is but Russia’s tool, help- 
ing her to carve out the empire that has been her 
ideal for these centuries. 





THE corporation of Brown University is a large body, 
consisting of forty-six members, of whom twenty-four 
are trustees and twelve belong to the Board of Fellows. 
It is not to be supposed that more than a minor frac- 
tion of them were present at any regular meeting, so 
that the action of a majority of those present at any 
time may be reversed at another time. But it must 
also be considered that the corporation has taken no 
action in the case of President Andrews, beyond ap- 
pointing a committee to consult with him in reference 
to the interests of the university. The corporation is 
not bound at all by the letter of that committee which 
led to President Andrews’s resignation. Indeed, Dr. H. 
L. Wayland, in his reply to the protest of the Faculty, has 
distinctly acknowledged that the letter of the committee 
to President Andrews ‘‘is very unhappily framed, mak- 
ing prominent that which is incidental, and omitting the 
graver moral and economical aspects of the situation.” 
This is chenging theissue entirely, altho we remember 
certain ‘‘economical”’ aspects were very bluntly stated. 
A show of defense for the crowding of President An- 
drews from the presidency can be made much better on 
this new ground; but even so the danger of removirg 
him because of his views, honestly held, even if wrong 
and mischievous, is far less than the danger which 
comes from suppressing their reasonable expression. 
We, therefore, hopethat the next meeting of the corpo- 
ration will be well attended, and thatthose who regret 
the action taken will freely express their minds, and 
that the letter of the committee will not be approved, and 
the resignation of President Andrews will not be ac- 
cepted. Weare sure there are many of the corporation 
who must regret the unpleasant notoriety which the 
university has received. One or two of them have let 
the public know that they regret what has happened, 
and we trust they will be able to correct it. 


Tue article this week by the Rev. D. E. Williamson 
gives a reasonable explanation of the causes of the coal- 
miners’ strike. He says: 

‘The seat of the trouble seems to lie with the operators 

of the mines. They interfere with one another’s regular 
customers; they underbid each other in seeking yearly 
contracts. Insome instances operators have been known 
to contract the sale of coal as low as sixty-five cents per 
ton delivered on the car. When they make low 
contracts they lower the wages of the miners. . Some 
of the operators went so far as to say that they were to 
blame for the low wages paid because they did not keep up 
the price of coal ; but by underbidding each other they got 
it downso low that they could not make much profit nor 
pay good wages. As long as the operators underbid each 
other in this way, and keep the price of coal so low, so long 
will they cut down the wages of their miners.”’ 
Of course they try to get customers; of course they 
underbid each other; of course they cut down wages. 
All that is part of the necessities of an undeveloped sys- 
tem. There are too many mines worked, and toomuch 
expense and competition in selling. It is just asit has 
been in other lines of business; and the next step is a 
combination, a ‘‘trust,’’ or whatever it may be called, 
which will stop the ruinous competition and stop the 
reduction of wages. The word ¢rust does not frighten 
us, for a trust may be the best protection for the opera- 
tives as well as the operators. 





A coop deal of public attention has been called to the 
arrest, at the instance of an agent of the Society forthe 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children, in this city, of a nun 
who was going about from store to store with a little 
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girl and a basket, begging. The ecclesiastical designa- 
tion of such conduct on the part of nuns is “ questing”’; 
and it has been rebuked or forbidden over and over 
again by Catholic bishops. But they often have no 
authority over the conduct of the orders, which are, we 
presume, compelled to do questing in order to support 
their institutions. We understand that Archbishop 
Corrigan has made moves to suppress it, but it flourishes 
everywhere in our large cities. Nuns visit stores, mar- 
kets, and even saloons, and are treated respectfully, and 
generally receive gifts. We have seen them come on 
pay-day to make collections in our Government ware- 
houses from clerks and workmen as they came out from 
the building. The custom is notorious in Washington 
and has often been spoken of; and it is one of those 
things that are greatly to the prejudice of the Church. 
In this case it was the fact that the sister had a little 
girl with her and that when first rebuked by the officer 
for allowing the child to beg, and released, she was 
found repeating the offense half an hour later that led 
toher arrest. A special ecclesiastical offense was com- 
mitted, inasmuch as the sister came from the diocese of 
Newark into another diocese, a matter particularly for- 
bidden by the Council of Baltimore. And the same 
Council especially forbids the younger sisters, nec juni- 
ores, to be allowed to collect alms, a precaution which 
was also neglected in this case. 





WE are sure our readers would not wish us to give 
any less room to the discussion of the lately discovered 
‘*Sayings”’ of our Lord. We give the discoverers’ 
account of it this week from their own publication. 
Our excellent correspondent, Prof. J. Rendel Harris, 
writes us further of the suggestions of English 
scholars: 

The criticism of the Logia is making some headway under 
the influence of the zeal of English scholars, who have the 
manifest advantage of being the nearest eagles to the car- 
cass. One very pretty suggestion is that the logion at the 
foot of the first page runs oncontinuously to the top of the 
second page, without any fresh logion being necessary to 
complete the sense. We thus connect the sentence, ‘‘ My 
soul grieves over the children of men, because they are 
blind in their hearts, and [because they know not 
their own] poverty.”’ In this way we pick up the word 
poverty which has been read at the top of the second page, 
and we have a suggestive parallel in Rev. 3:17: ‘‘Thou 
knowest not that thou art the poor one and the blind one.”’ 

If this should be right the Logion would be anterior to the 
Apocalypse, 7. e., perhaps earlier than A. D. 68; and in any 
case it would be a first century product. Another valuable 
suggestion comes from Professor Swete, who has been lec- 
turing on the Logia to a Cambridge audience. He thinks 
that the broken line at the bottom of the second page, 
where the Oxford editors have suggested that the words, 
“‘ whatsoever thou hearest ’’ should be followed by some- 
thing like EIZ TO ENQIIION SOY should read EID TO EN 
QTION SOY; z. ¢., ‘whatsoever thou hearest with the one 
ear,’’ which evidently requires a concluding clause, like 
‘be deaf to with thy other ear.’”” This would make excel- 
lent sense; and we should have a gnomic sentence in the 
style of the Book of Proverbs, or the Wisdom of Jesus, the 
Son of Sirach. 

Professor Swete has also a suggestion that the “‘Stone 
and Rock ”’ logion is to be understood by reference to Eccl. 
10: 9: ‘* Whatsoever heweth out [or lifteth] stones shall be 
hurt therewith: and he that cleaveth wood is endangered 
thereby.”’ The Greek text of this sentence has close sithi- 
larity with the Greek of the Logion. Professor Swete sug- 
gests that our Lord was impressing upon his disciples the 
difficulty of building the spiritual temple and the danger of 
the builders. It would seem appropriate, therefore, to en- 
courage his disciples by the promise that he would be with 
them in the building. The real meaning of the passage in 
Ecclesiastes appears, however, to be a warning against re- 
moving landmarks and destroying fences! So Professor 
Swete’s explanation would seem to fall to the dictionary 
from whence it was derived. 

It will be time soon for us to have our first German edi- 
tion of the Logia. Dr. James's little article in the Con- 
temporary Review is cautious and scholarly, but does not 
add anything to the interpretation. His suggestion that 
the Logia are excerpts from one or more Gospels is pleas- 
ing at first sight. But then these Gospels must have been 
non-canonical; in that event the case is worse than ever 
for the school that has so persistently denied the existence 
of extra-canonical evangelic literature. Lightfoot will 
turnin his grave tobe told that two extra-canonical Gos- 

pels have been located, as well as a collection of Logia 
But we doubt whether there is any necessity for the hy- 
pothesis of Dr. James. Why may not the primitive col- 
lections of sayings of Jesus have been badly arranged? 
Order may be Heaven’s first law, but it may be the last law 
of a primitive transcriber. 

A NEW definition of anarchy appeared in the Inter- 
national Library Conference, held recently at Guildhall, 
London. Librarian W. H. Brett, of Cleveland, O., 
read a paper in which he made a strong plea for the 
‘‘free access principle” inthe management of popu- 
lar libraries. This isa common practice in college li- 
braries, and has been very successful in Cleveland, 
Denver and Philadelphia. There the people are allow- 
ed to goto the shelves and see what books they want. 
But Sir William Bailey regarded the views as excessive- 
ly wild, such as might have been expected from some 
backwoods settlement. He declared that ‘‘ he had tried 
to listen benevolently to the paper,’’ but it seemed to 
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him simply a plea for anarchy, and he thought that any 
person who came to a library without knowing what 
book he wanted, and dared to ask to roam freely among 
the shelves, needed to ‘‘learn discipline of mind.” 
Sir William is simply behind the times. Even a scholar 
can tell a great deal better what book he wants if he 
can go to the shelves; and accordingly even conserva- 
tive libraries give the scholars the privilege of the al- 
coyes, and the moderate scholar needs the privilege 
quite as much. The mere title in a catalog gives in- 
adequate information. 


We noted last week the fact that the receipts of the 
American Board for the eleven months of the past year 
had fallen off very seriously. During the first nine 
months the decrease was gradual, and, while disap- 
pointing, was not considered serious. In June there 
was an advance, and with it came hopes of better re- 
sults. July, however, showed a falling off of nearly 
$1,700 from the receipts of July, 1896, and the Board 
has to face a total loss of about $65,000. During the 
year every effort has been made to reduce the expendi- 
tures to the probable income. The missions have been 
crippled, and the executive expenses at home have been 
kept at as low a figure as possible. Unless help comes 
at once it is inevitable that the year should close with a 
debt which is not only burdensome at home, but in- 
volves a still more seriously crippling of the work 
abroad. There the outlook is of the brightest. Every 
field shows opportunities for advance, and yet at this 
very time the one message that has to go is that of re- 
trenchment. A notice from the Prudential Committee 
states that remittances received by September 6th will 
be entered into the account of the present fiscal year, 
and makes an earnest appeal to the churches to respond 
with largely increased donations. This appeal we sec- 
ond most earnestly. There is no reason why the mis- 
sions of the Congregational churches should suffer so 
terribly. The situation in the country is by no means 
as bad as it has been at times in the past; and while 
there has been serious depression, there is on every 
hand the outlook for advance, and there should be no 
delay in returning to the Board the funds that are need- 
ful to insure a more successful work during the coming 
year. 





Mr. Densy, the United States Minister at Peking, has 
achieved another victory for the cause of missions in 
China. The Chinese Government has hitherto main- 
tained that, however willing, it was unable to protect 
fully those foreigners who go far into the interior ef 
the country. Mr. Denby has persistently claimed that 
it was able to do so, and was bound to do so; that mis- 
sionaries, or any other foreigners, have a right to go 
where they please in the Empire, and to expect full sup- 
port of the Chinese Government wherever they may be. 
According to recent dispatches to Washington, he has 
carried his point, and they are now free to go where 
they like. Almost more important than this is the priv- 
ilege he has secured for them of purchasing land. 
Hitherto this has been denied, and foreign property has 
been heldin the namesof Chinese. Now they are free 
to buy and hold property in their own names. Another 
scarcely less important concession is the promise that 
governors who prove themselves careless about the en- 
forcement of law shall be adequately punished, not 
merely removed from office and made to pay a fine often 
little more than nominal. It is true that these are 
promises, the decree not having yet been published; but 
as promises they show a great advance, and the author- 
ities at Washington express their belief that they will 
be kept. Mr. Denby has achieved marked success in 
China, and has set a notable example to whoever may 
succeed him. 


....-The Swami Vivekananda had better come back to 
this country,where he can be petted by feminine Theos- 
ophists and ethical philosophers. Dr. Barrows has told 
that in India when he heard a Hindu orator say ina pub- 
lic meeting that he did not consider it half so bad to kiss 
the tail of a cow as it was toeat the cow’s flesh, and 
was applauded by Hindus present for the utterance, he 
simply replied that in Chicago, after one of the sessions 
of the Congress of Religions, he had invited Viveka- 
nanda to the restaurant, and when he asked him what he 
would have to eat, the Indian champion replied, ‘‘Beef.”’ 
What could the orator say? Now we aretold in The 
Missionary Herald that the orthodox Hindus regard 
Vivekananda as an outcaste. He visited a temple in 
Calcutta and as soon as the manager of it became aware 
of his presence, he expelled the Swami, rebuked the 
Brahmans who favored him, and immediately ordered 
that the gods and goddesses of the temple be washed in 
holy water to remove the defilement which they had 
suffered by the entrance of a man who had crossed the 
seas. 


... Here is a hint for the reader who wants the sim- 
plest way to file THz INDEPENDENT. It is from the Rev. 
Charles F. Goss, Avondale, Cincinnati, O. 

Every literary worker could profit enormously from a file 
of such a paper as the New York INDEPENDENT, ifits treas- 
ures could be easily mined. 

I have saved myself a world of trouble by the following 
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‘simple method, and hope that my experience may be.valu- 
able to other busy writers. After having finished my first 
reading of the peper, I turn to the page where the index 
is to be found, carefully clip it out with my scissors, and 
place it in a pigeon-hole in my desk, while the paper is filed 
upona shelf. Each ensuing unmber undergoes a similar 
treatment, and as the indexes accumulate they are care- 
fully pasted one on top of the other by drawing a mucilage 
brush across the word INDEPENDENT, and laying the last 
clipping over the next tothe last, so that the date is left 
open and plain tothe eye. Fifty or one ‘hundred of these 
can be easily handled and turned with the utmost facility. 
while the eye travels rapidly over the tabie of contents. 
When the looked-for titles are discovered, it is easy to. go 
at once to the pile of papers and. turn instantly to the page 
containing the article. This is a still huntand aneasv one, 
and the game isalways worth the powder. 


....The proposed establishment of a first-class Cath- 
olic college for women in connection with the Catholic 
University, in which the highest studies shall be taught. 
does not please everybody. The Rev. J. B. Henken 
writes to Zhe Review, a paper which ably represents 
the German Catholics, that such studies as ‘* algebra, 
geometry and trigonometry, history both profane and 
ecclesiastical, German and. English literature, botany, 
zoology, shorthand and typewriting”’ are ‘* of no earth- 
ly value to those who are one day expected to be the 
mistresses of home and fireside,”’ that such instruction 
is the demand of ‘‘ modern heathenism,” and that ‘‘ the 
education suited for woman is instruction in her house- 
hold duties,’’ which ‘‘can best be had under the pa- 
rental roof.’” If they are to study arts and sciences at 
the Catholic University, he would have a chair of cook- 
ery established for the young men. This represents 
the stiffest German conservatism in the Church, and it 
is yet quite strong. But the future is with the liberal 
wing. 


...-An astonishing statement was made lately in a 
Western Catholic paper that in the last campaign Arch- 
bishop Ireland made a bargain with the Republicans, 
and issued his pronunciamento in favor of that party, 
‘* after having received assurance from Mr. Kohlsaat, 
of the Chicago 7imes-Herald, in the office of that gen- 
tleman, that he, Archbishop Ireland, would be fittingly 
recognized.’’ In this assertion it declared that it spoke 
advisedly, and was willing to assume full responsibility 
for the statement, and it implied that the appointment 
of Mr. McKenna to the Cabinet was the recognition 
bargained for. We are not surprised that it has been 
compelled to retract. It says: 

“We are now of the opinion that our informant was mis- 
led, inasmuch as the Archbishop writes us that.Mr. Kohl- 
saat never directly or indirectly, remotely or proximately, 
asked him to aid in the election of Mr. McKinley. 

But the damage had been done by its statement being 
quoted a hundred times. 


....Premier Laurier, in an interview with M. Blowitz, 
the correspondent of the London 7imes in Paris, re- 
marked that a great. blunder of the United states is a too 
wholesale application of universal suffrage, which 
should not be a mere - birthright but should be 
won by an effort, however slight. Yet here is the 
Bishop of Honolulu in London, complaining that, 
while the Hawaiian constitution allows every native 
Hawaiian, as a birthright, to vote for members of the 
lower House of Congress, it requires that an income of 
four or five hundred dollars a year shall be required of 
voters for the Upper House. Americans generally be- 
lieve that the safest way for the State is to allow all to 
vote for all offices, and then be under obligation to edu- 
cate all. If then intelligence does not control, it is be- 
cause intelligence neglects to do what it might. 


....We have received a request from W. A. Williams, 
President of Franklin College, New Athens, O., to state 
that it ‘‘now has a course for D.D. as well as Ph.D., 
etc., designed to encourage study. reward merit, and 
raise the standard.’’ President Williams requests us to 
state in a news item that ‘‘the new departure meets 
with favor.’’ It does not meet with our favor. We 
have no information that Franklin College, of all institu- 
tions in the country, with its three male teachers and 
its library of two thousand volumes, and its income 
solely by fees (see the last Report of the Commissioner 
of Education), possesses such a department of theology 
as could suitably give instruction fora D.D. degree. It 
is not fit to give an A.B. degree, much less Ph.D. or 
D.D. 


....1f the Brown University precedent is to be fol- 
lowed there are plenty of other cases in which its rule 
will apply. Passing by the Whitsitt case, which is now 
dividing the Southern Baptists, what shall we say of the 
case of the Princeton professors who gave their names 
to a petition for a liquor license for the Princeton Inn, 
an institution which is closed during the summer but 
will open when the students get back? Now, we are 
not asking that these three professors be dropped from 
the faculty of instruction; but neither have we asked 
that President Andrews should, nor do we care to make 
a point by comparing the gravity of the offenses com- 
mitted at Brown and Princeton. 


....Itis probable that the marked decrease in immi- 
gration, noted elsewhere, is due chiefly to the reports 
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of hard times inthis country. The general depression 
in business, attended by difficulty in securing employ- 
ment, has been fully reported in Europe, and would 
naturally affect the outflow from those countries. With 
returning prosperity here, attended as it seems to be by 
destitution there, consequent on poor harvests in Russia 
and Hungary, it will be surprising if the tide does not 
turnagain. The political conditions, too, of Europe are 
more and more unfavorable, except, perhaps, in Scan- 
dinavia. and they will, doubtless, have an: influence in 
the same direction. 


....We wish to give our heartiest indorsement to Dr. 
Crummell’s article this week, in which he shows that 
the prime need of the Negro race is not industrialism but 
civilization. It is the influence of a thoroughly edu- 
cated small minority of their people which they need; 
such an education as acollege would give as distinct 
from anindustrial school—an education which will give 
the best brains the power to lead intelligently. We 
must not forget that for the Negro the choicest work is 
that of the college and the professional school, which 
make ministers, doctors, lawyers and teachers. Then 
add all the industrial education of the mass that you 
can. 


....Lord Kelvin, the most distinguished of the Brit- 
ish scientists, now in attendance upon the meetings in 
Montreal, is no Materialist. The following is one of 
his late utterances: 

“ Striking proofs of an intelligent action, of a benevolent 
design, have multiplied round about us, and if ever meta- 
physical doubts divert us temporarily from these ideas, 
they come back with irresistible force; they show us nature 
in submission to a free will; they tell us that all living 
things descend from a Creator and eternal Master.”’ 


....The announcement that Williams College is trou- 
bled because it has too many students, and is taking 
measures, by strict examinations, to keep the number 
of students within the limit of three hundred, is not of- 
ficial. Presidents and trustees of colleges at college 
banquets often talk of the advantage of the small col- 
lege, but in their heart of hearts they wish their college 
was as big as the biggest; and we warrant that Williams 
College will gladly accept the well-fitted students that 
will apply, and will be glad to get their fees. 


....We are glad tosee the excellent programs of the 
Catholic summer schools, and are surprised at some 
clerical criticisms made upon them as being too learned, 
even to dyspepsia. One learned priest says that ‘‘ the 
only kind of lectures appropriate, timely and useful for 
a Catholic summer school] audience would be a course of 
plain, every-day catechetical instruction.”” Such lec- 
tures would draw nobody. The people are getting too 
intelligent to be satisfied with slops for babes. 


..--Mr. McKinley is the first of our Presidents to visit 
John Brown’s grave, at least during his term of office. 
It is a very suggestive event, and one worthy of a 
painter, the President of the United States making a 
visit of honor to the humble grave of the man who was 
hanged by due process of law for the military invasion 
of the territory of a sovereign State. But we may be 
sure that President McKinley’s homage was not paid to 
the lawbreaker but to the devotee. 


....We are asked in what part of New England Mr. 
Thompson ever heard tomato pronounced tomarto. We 
do not know. With a good deal of knowledge of New 
England dialect we have never heard it, altho we are 
perfectly familiar with tomahto in New England. Few 
New Englanders would put in the additional r before a 
mute, altho many of them would add it after such 
words as /aw to avoid a hiatus before a word beginning 
with a vowel. 


....This is anextraordinary report which comes from 
Manila that the Governor-General has sent to the 
Madrid Government a sort of ultimatum, giving three 
alternatives; expulsion from the Philippine Islands of 
the religious orders, or a large re-enforcement of troops, 
or his resignation. This looks like a confession that 
there is some justice in the complaint made by the 
rebels against the religious orders. 


....We do not see why the Vatican should be disap- 
pointed that the Encyclical of the Lambeth Conference 
does not favor any approach between the English and 
Roman Churches. What could be expected after the 
slap the Anglicans have just received, when, after their 
hopes had been raised toe the highest pitch, they were 
sharply told that their orders are no better than those 
of a Baptist or Wesleyan! 


....It is very difficult to keep up with the progress of 

fresh heresies, especially in the South. Ina single 
paper we pick up we find mention of three brand-new 
heresies current among the Baptists of Texas and 
Mississippi, those of ‘‘ Martinism,’’ ‘‘ Crawfordism”’ 
and ‘‘Guyism.” We judge they are something very 
bad. : 
....We are glad to call attention to a letter on the 
Famine in India, published in our missionary columns 
this week, by J. C. R. Ewing, D.D., of Lahore, India. 
Dr. Ewing is thoroughly well qualified to speak author- 
itatively on the matter, and we are confident that his 
words will carry weight, 
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INTERESTING CONFERENCES UNDER MR. 
MOODY’S DIRECTION. 


BY THE REV. JOHN B. DEVINS. 


Ir is said that one New York saloon has never been 
locked since it was opened, many years ago. When the 
first license was secured, the proprietor took the key 
which the carpenter had provided and threw it into the 
sewer, this act implying that his place should be run 
‘* wide open.” His intention has been realized. 

It may seem unfair to compare a New York saloon 
with Northfield, and the proprietor of a New York bar- 
room with Dwight L. Moody, whose name is a house- 
hold word in nearly every home in Christendom; but 
there is a similarity, after all. Northfield was begun 
twenty years ago, and from that time till the present, 
in winter and summer alike, streams of blessing have 
been pouring forth from this hillside, in the northern- 
most town of Massachusetts, within walking distance 
of Vermont and New Hampshire. Now it is a school 
for girls, who otherwise would not have the educational 
advantages within the reach of their more fortunate 
sisters; now it is a school for boys, likewise unable to 
secure scholastic training; again it is a training-school 
where thorough Bible study is combined with practical 
lessons in sewing and cooking; still again it is the out- 
put of thousands of volumes of good literature, pub- 
lished cheaply but attractively, to supplant, so far as 
possible, the trashy literature of the day; and once 
more it is a summer resort, where one may take his 
family without fear of contamination and without need- 
ing a bank account with four or five figures. 

The Bible conferences in the summer occupy the 
greater partof July and August. Two of them are for 
young men and young women respectively, while the 
third, which began July 29th and continues until 
August 16th, is more general in its character and more 
intense in its application of spiritual truths. In the 
meetings held for the young people and often in charge 
of them, there are special evangelistic services; but in 
the Bible Conference, as the one now in session is 
called, itis taken for granted that the people are all 
Christians; and the aim of Mr. Moody and the principal 
speakers is to deepen their spiritual life rather than to 
create the new life; in a word, to make Christians all 
that it is possible for them to become rather than to 
have people begin the Christian life. 

Mr. Moody illustrates this idea in various ways. He 
says that he often sees buildings advertised in New 
York to let ‘‘ with power” or ‘‘ without power.’’ He 
thinks that many Christians unite with the Church and 
begin the Christian life ‘‘ without power.’’ One time 
in London when he wished to go to the Crystal Palace, 
he was asked whether he would take a ticket by the 
‘*high level” or ‘‘ low level” road. Not being used to 
the London transportation system, he took a ‘‘low 
level” ticket, with the result that he had a miserable 
journey underground and landed a long distance from 
the palace. ‘‘ No more ‘low levels’ for me,’’ says the 
evangelist, ‘‘either in railway trains or in religion. I 
will take the ‘ high level’ every time in both.” 

The speakers at the Bible Conference are also ‘high 
level’? men, but they have a pretty difficult task to get 
some of the travelers to stop using “‘ low level” tickets. 
Oftentimes they seem to be on one line, and many of 
their audiences on the other. But after the first two or 
three addresses of the intensive style, so characteristic 
of the Keswick School, it is easy to see that an impres- 
sion is settling upon the audience. The conversation 
changes and the meetings and the topics discussed are 
on every one’s tongue, little interest is taken in current 
events; newspapers are purchased not for what they 
contain about Klondike or Thessaly, golf or yachting, 
but for the reports of the Conference; and after they 
are read they are sent broadcast over the country, and 
to local papers, that the seed sown at Northfield may be 
scattered as widely as possible. Mr. Moody believes in 
the printing-press, and he urges his friends to use it 
wherever it is possible to do so. The prayers in the 
hotels and seminary buildings, in tents and in the pub- 
lic meetings, grow more ani more spiritual in matter, 
and more intense in manner as the meetings proceed. 

Another characteristic of the impression which the 
meetings produce is seen in the desire of the people to 
be alone as muchas possible. The guests at the Con- 
ference are obliged to sleep two or three or more in a 
room, so great is the crowd at times; but Mr. Moody 
urges them to try to get a part of every day when they 
can be alone for prayer and meditation. He does not 
press his friends to attend all or many even of the 
meetings, believing that they will receive greater good 
from less spiritual ‘‘cramming.’’ For instance, last 
Sunday there were sixteen stated services and many 
not appointed, and Mr. Moody said that it would make 
a person crazy to attend them all. The reason for 
crowding so many into a single day is that some of the 
people cannot attend the meetings many days, and 
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they wish to receive all that they can while they are 
here. 

The leading speakers at the present Conference are 
two young London pastors, one an Englishman by birth 
and the other a product of the Highlands of Scotland. 
Each of them is thirty-three years old, and while they 
hold different views regarding the distinctive tenets of 
the Keswick school, both are extremely direct in their 
message to the churches, or rather to church-members. 
They preach in the main to those only who are professed 
followers of Christ, and endeavorto have them make a 
full surrender of themselves to him, renouncing every 
known sin that they may forsake it and become channels 
of blessing to the world. So strict are they in their 
ideas that they would not advise, or scarcely allow a per- 
son to engage in Sunday-school teaching, or any other 
form of Christian activity, unless his spiritual life was 
vigorous. They would not let a person undertake 
Christian work in order to raise the tone of his religious 
experience. It is simply appalling to sit day after day 
and listen to the recital of the sins of Christians, gen- 
eral and specific; the profane man, according toa recent 
sermon in this series, is not the workingman, using 
the name of the Lord in frightful oaths and curses, but 
the professed follower of Jesus Christ, who is ina 
lapsed condition and is unconscious of that fact. Jere- 
miah and Malachi are their favorite prophecies, altho 
frequent references are made to other parts of the Bible 
for texts and illustrations. 

The Englishman, the Rev. George Campbell Morgan, 
preaches in the church in London where Richard Baxter 
once held sway. He is not dependent upon the reputa- 
tion of university or theological hall for what he knows, 
as he has never had a collegiate education. But his 
scholastic training was sufficient to make him a success- 
ful teacher of mathematics and the classics for a num- 
ber of years. For eleven years he has been a regular 
preacher, but he began his efforts in that direction when 
he was thirteen years old. He was ordained in 1889 
and has held important pastorates, the one previous to 
the present having been in Birmingham. Thereand in 
London large congregations and large accessions to 
church-membership have resulted from his ministry. 
Like Dr. F. B. Meyer both Mr. Morgan and his compan- 
ion speak with great solemnity, as tho they felt the im- 
portance of the message which they have come so far 
to bring. Mr. Moody has arranged the meetings so 
that these two preachers come every morning; one day 
Mr. Morgan will speak first, and the next day he will 
be the second speaker. 

The Rev. George H. C. Macgregor, the Scotchman, is 
the successor in London of Adolph Saphir, and has re- 
stored this once famous cburch to something of its 
former size and importance in the few years that he has 
been in Notting Hill. He is fully imbued with the Kes- 
wick spirit, having been a speaker and active in the 
management there for eight years; Mr. Morgan, by the 
way, has never been to Keswick, but no one would 
know that fact without being told, so nearly identical is 
the teaching of the twomen. Mr. Macgregor is more 
strict, if one may so speak, regarding the life of the 
Christian in matters not recognized as sinful. His 
strictures upon those who smoke or indulge in excessive 
eating or sleeping, while not unkind in their tone, are 
uncomfortably frank. He thinks that men and women 
lose a great deal by sleeping too much and eating too 
much. Both of the British speakers look as tho they 
ate sparingly and slept only a few hours a day; but 
there are speakers and singers connected with the 
Moody and Sankey meetings here and elsewhere who 
do not show any signs of undue fasting or sleepless- 
ness. Mr. Macgregor is also disturbed by the general 
conversation which he overhears in Northfield; it is too 
general to please him. Perhaps, if one heard him 
preach every Sunday, he would hear different phases of 
the Christian life presented; but the picture presented 
here the first week made the Christian life a terribly 
severe one. One longed for the preaching that taught 
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To make our pleasures less.”’ 

Dr. Arthur T. Pierson, of Indianapolis, Detroit, Phil- 
adelphia and London, has given two impressive ser- 
mons, one on ‘‘ The Holy Spirit,’’ and one entitled ‘‘ In 
Christ.’’ Dr. Pierson has a summer home not far from 
the Northfield grounds; and assoonas he returned from 
England, where he has been holding a series of success- 
ful religious meetings, he was invited to speak here. 
There are few preachers who can find as much ina pas- 
sage of Scripture or get so much out of a text as Dr. 
Pierson does. He has been studying the Bible recently 
to find out the meaning of the various references to the 
Holy Spirit, and he began his address with announcing 
the result of his study. He finds some eighteen or 
twenty references to the Spirit of God which have dis- 
tinct and symbolic meanings; there are about as many 
references to Satan, or the evil spirit; also with distinct 
and symbolic meanings. Is the former the Spirit of 
Truth? The latter is the spirit of deceit. The Spirit 
of Holiness, or the Holy Spirit, is met with the spirit of 
wickedness, or the evil spirit, etc.; and every person is 
under the power of either the Spirit of God or the spirit 
of Satan. 
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Bishop John P. Newman delivered four addresses, 
which were termed ‘‘ wonderful productions’’ by those 
who heard them. It was the Bishop’s first visit to 
Northfield, and doubtless when he comes again he will 
bring something equally interesting and about half as 
long and twice as simple. The people learned more of 
ancient history and modern travel in the five hours 
which his four addresses occupied thanthey would hear 
from Mr. Moody in a lifetime. The last address of Dr. 
Newman’s, on the Bible, was liked very much. Any 
man can score a success here who will say a good word 
for the old Book; but wo to the speaker who suggests 
the word fable or hints at possible errors. Mr. Moody 
was asked to speak on this subject one day, and hecame 
out as clear and strong on the authorized lines as if 
Lyman Abbott had not settled all of the vexed problems 
the other way within a few months. Jonah does not 
receive the same treatment at Northfield that he does 
in Plymouth Church; the Northfield audiences would 
not tolerate the methods of the critics. The Bible as 
we have it is to the people who come here the very 
Word of God, and a penknife preacher never gets two 
chances to air his views; it is very seldom that he gets 
one. 

The Rev. R.A. Torrey, Mr. Moody’s representative in 
Chicago, is giving an interesting series of addresses. 
In one of them he made a slight reference to the fact 
that the Salvation Army does not observe the Lord’s 
Supper as the several branches of the Christian Church 
do; this statement appeared in a report of his address, 
and the next day he received a savage attack froma 
man representing the Salvation Army, asking him to 
read the thirteenth chapter of First Corinthians be- 
fore attacking the Army again; the fact that he had 
carefully refrained from saying anything which the 
Army does not admit did not appear to the critic, who 
had apparently not read the chapter to which he re- 
ferred. 

Dr. A. C. Dixon, of Brooklyn, pastor-evangelist, 
has given one rousing sermon to Christians. He is to 
speak here for a week after the regular meetings close. 

The Rev. Teunis A. Hamlin, of Washington,was heard 
last Sunday. His Bible expositions are always instruct - 

+ tive and interesting. 

Prof. J. M. English, the acting President of Newton 
Theological Seminary, has spoken with great accept- 
ance. 

Ira D. Sankey, Mr. and Mrs. George C. Stebbins, 
Mrs. Frank T. Pierson and other singers, help in this 
branch of the meetings. A large voluntary chorus and 
a student male quartet also assist. The new hymn- 
book, ‘* Sacred Songs No. 1,’’ is used exclusively. Meet- 
ings under the leadership of Dr. W. J. Erdman, of 
Philadelphia, H. M. Moore, of Boston, and others, are 
held on Round Yop, not far from the Auditorium. 

There was as usual an intensely interesting mission- 
ary meeting, at which Dr. Pierson made a telling ad- 
dress. He spoke of the fact that a number of the Stu- 
dent Volunteers are unable to go to the foreign field 
because the mission boards have no money with which 
to send them, and madea proposition that as Northfield 
was the birthplace of the Volunteer movement a North- 
field Emergency fund should be raised to send out some 
Volunteers and support them on the field. Pledges 
were called for and came in in good numbers until 
$2,500 was secured, and it seemed as if the new fund 
were an established fact. Directly after the meeting, 
however, there was a conference in which Mr. Moody 
and others took part, and Mr. Moody’s clear-cut com- 
mon sense showed very clearly the fallacy and danger 
underlying the proposition. The next day Dr. Pierson 
himself read a statement disapproving the whole 
scheme, and urging that all funds for missions go 
through the regular boards of the churches. It was 
another instance of that peculiar ability of Mr. Moody 
to go to the very heart of a subject which has been so 
large a factor in his success. 

An interesting feature of the services last Sunday was 
the fact that two of them were conducted by Mr. 
Moody’s sons, and a third by the father. An evangelist 
from India, called ‘‘ Tamil David,” speaks frequently at 
Camp Northfield and at Round Top. Dr. H. Grattan 
Guinness, of London, and other missionaries, have 
spoken at several of the meetings. Mr. Moody consid- 
ers his list of speakers this year the strongest that he 
has ever had. It is a helpful Conference, is largely at- 
tended, and has been a source of blessing to thousands 
of individuals; its power will be felt in scores of mis- 
sions and chapels and churches and schools during the 
coming year. 


East NorTuFieEcp, Mass. 





THE annual reportof the National Bible Society of 
Scotland shows that the income for the past year was 
$155,530, an advance of more than $10,000 upon last 
year. W.H. Goold, D.D., who for thirty-six years was 
secretary of the society, retired at the close of the year, 
and since then has died. The great advance made by 
the society during the past few years is attributed to his 
business aptitude and excellent judgment. The opera- 
tions of the society have extended in thirty different 
countries, and the distribution has amounted to 705,610 
Bibles, Testaments and, portions, 
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The Lambeth Conference. 
WHAT THE BISHOPS HAVE DONE. 
BY PERCY L. PARKER. 


THE Lambeth Conference is now practically over, and 
the Bishops have determined on their resolutions and 
Encyclical Letter, of which I have received an early _ 
copy. For weeks the Bishops have been sitting in secret 
conclave, and only now is it possible to get information 
as to what they have been doing. At the outset the 
prelates were bound to secrecy, and therefore we are not 
ever likely to know about the debates and scenes which, 
as bishops are uncommonly like other men, must have 
taken place. But I shall now proceed to give the net 
results of those long days of discussionand consultation 
as they have been summed up in the Encyclical Letter 
which has just been made public. This is supposed to 
have been written by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and is signed by him and the Bishops of Gloucester and 
Winchester. 

The document is addressed ‘‘to the faithful in 
Christ Jesus, Greeting.” The first questions dealt with 
are moral questions, ‘‘inasmuch as moral conduct is 
made by our Lord the test of the reality of religious 
life.’’ Intemperance, the Bishops declare, stili continues 
to be one of the chief hindrances to religion in the great 
mass of the people; and while acknowledging the good 
work of existing societies they say that it is important 
to lay stress on the essential condition of permanent 
success, that it should be taken up in a religious spirit 
as part of Christian devotion to the Lord. 

On the question of purity the Conference repeats what 
it said at the conference of 1888, emphasizing the deadly 
nature of the sin of impurity anc calling attention to 
the difficulties connected with the effort to check the 
spread of such diseases, especially as the very means 
used may tend to lower the moral standard, and thus 
foster the evil in the very endeavor to uproot it. Spe- 
cial reference is made to the duty of maintaining the 
dignity and sanctity of marriage, and a protest is en- 
tered against the looseness with which its holy estate 
is often entered into. 

Social questions occupied a good deal of the time of* 
the Conference. The Encyclical says: 

“The industrial problems of the present day present 
themselves under the double aspect of justice between man 
and man, and sympathy with human needs. It is widely 
thought in some classes that the present working of our in- 
dustries is unjust to the employed and unduly favorable 
to the employer. . It is obviously not possible for us toenter 
upon the consideration of such a question in detail.. But 
we think it our duty to press the great principle of the 
Brotherhood of Man, and to urge the importance of bring- 
ing that principle to bear on all the relations between those 
who are connected by the tie of a common employment. 
Obedience to this law of brotherhood would ultimately, in 
all probability, prevent many of the mischiefs which at- 
tend our present system.”’ 

Having dealt with these moral questions, the Encycli- 
cal turns to ecclesiastical questions, which are not, per- 
haps, of such generalinterest. First it speaks of the or- 
ganization of the Anglican Communion,then of religious 
communities within that communion, and thirdly, of 
the critical study of the Bible. On this last subject the 
Bishops say: 

** The critical study of the Bible by competent scholars is 
essential to the maintenance in the Church of a healthy 
faith. That faith is already in serious danger which re- 
fuses to face questions that may be raised either on the 
authority or the genuineness of any part of the Scriptures 
that have come downto us. Such refusal creates painful 
suspicion in the minds of many whom we have to teach, 
and will weaken the strength of our own conviction of the 
truth that God has revealed to us. A faith which is always 
or often attended by a secret fear that we dare not inquire 
lest inquiry should lead us to results inconsistent with 
what we believe, is already infected with a disease which 
may soon destroy it. But all inquiry is attended with a 
danger, on the other side, unless it be protected by the 
guard of Reverence, Confidence and Patience. Itis quite 
true that there have been instances where inquiry has led 
to doubt and ultimately to infidelity. But the best safe- 
guard against such a peril lies in that deep reverence 
which never fails to accompany real faith. The central 
object of Christian faith must always be the Lord Jesus 
Christ himself. The test which St. Paul gives of the pos- 
session of the Holy Spirit is the being able to say that 

Jesus is the Lord. If a mancan say with his whole heart 
and soul that Jesus is the Lord, he stands ona rock which 
nothing can shake. Read in the light of this conviction, 
the Bible, beginning with man made in the image of God, 
and rising with ever-increasing clearness of revelation to 
God taking on him the form of man, and throughout it all 
showing in every page the sense of the Divine Presence 
i aspiring what is said, will not fail to exert its power over 
the souls of men till the Lord comes again. This power 
will never really be affected by any critical study what- 
ever.” 

The Committee, consisting of twenty bishops, the 
venegable Bishop of Gloucester being chairman, went 
considerably more into detail in their report. They ex- 
pressed their ‘‘unfaltering conviction that the divine 
authority and unique inspiration of the Holy Scriptures 
cannot be injuriously affected by the reverent and rea- 
sonable use of criticism in investigating the structure 
and composition of the different books’’; declare their 
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" belief that critical study of every part of the Bible is 


plain duty and has produced great gain to the Church 
in many ways. They also point out that this study dur- 
ing recent years has been influenced by the develop- 
ment of scientific and historical research anda clearer 
recognition of the soliditary of human knowledge; and 
while we are to study the Bible like any other book it 
becomes apparent that the Bible absolutely differs from 
any other book. Thus we realize 

“(1.) The variety, the fulness, the continuous growth 
shown in the Bible, and that it is a Divine Library rather 
than a single Book. 

‘*(2,.) The permanent value of the several books of the 
Old, as well as of the New Testament, when each is placed 
in its historical environment, and in relation to the ruling 
ideas of its time. 

The progressiveness of divine revelation is also pointed 
out, and the great assistance to faith in the Bible from 
careful, sober-minded, criticism as distinct from that of 
arash and unduly speculative character. The Com- 
mittee 

“‘do not hold that a true view of Holy Scripture forecloses 
any legitimate question about the literary character and 
literal accuracy of different parts or statements of the Old 
Testament; but, keeping in view the example of Christ and 
his Apostles, they hold that we should refuse to accept any 
conclusion which would withdraw any portion of the Bible 
from the category of ‘ God-inspired’ Scripture, ‘ profitable 
for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in 
righteousness.’ ”’ 

But to return again to the Encyclical Letter, from 

which I have made a digression. Speaking of the Book 
of Common Prayer, it says: 
* “The Book of Common Prayer, next to the Bible itself, 
is the authoritative standard of the doctrine of the Angli- 
can Communion. The great doctrines of the faith are there 
clearly set forth in their true relative proportion; and we 
hold that it would be most dangerous to tamper with its 
teaching either by narrowing the breadth of its compre- 
hension or by disturbing the balance of its doctrine. We 
do not speak of any omission or modification which might 
have the effect of practically denying an article in one of 
the creeds; for that would be not only dangerous, but a di- 
rect betrayal of the faith.” 

Then the Encyclical proceeds to discuss questions ex- 
ternal to the Anglican Communion, such as Foreign 
Missions, Reform Movements without the Communion, 
and the Unity of the Church. On the last question the 
committee appointed to deal with that subject proposed 
no resolution which would bind the Conference to im- 
mediate action. But says the Encyclical: 

‘““A committee has been appointed to open correspond- 
ence with a view to establish a clearer understanding and 
closer relations with the Churches of the East. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury has been requested to appoint com- 
mittees to look into the position of the Unitas Fratrum and 
the Scandinavian Church, with both of which we desire to 
cultivate the most friendly possible relations. We recom- 
mend, also, that every opportunity be taken to emphasize 
the divine purpose of visible unity among Christians as a 
fact of revelation. We recommend that committees of 
bishops be appointed everywhere to watch for and originate 
opportunities of united prayer and mutual conference be- 
tween representatives of different Christian bodies, and to 
give counsel where counsel may be asked; these commit- 
tees to report to the next Lambeth Conference what has 
been accomplished in this matter.” 

The Encyclical is naturally very enthusiastic on the 
subject of foreign missions. It points out that 

“The Book of Common Prayer contains very few prayers 
for missionary work. It hardly seems to have been present 
to the minds of our great authorities and leaders in compil- 
ing that book that the matter should be in the thoughts of 
every one who calls himself a Christian, and that no ordi- 
nary service should be considered complete which did not 
plead among other things for the spread of the Gospel. We 
are beginning, tho only beginning, to see what the Lord 
would have usdo. He is opening the whole world to our 
easy access, and as he opens the way he is opening our eyes 
to see it, and to see his beckoning hand.”’ 

It goes on to say that the Jews should receive more 
attention than they have hitherto done; that for work 
among Mohammedans very careful preparation is nec- 
essary; and thatthe other religions of the world require 
varied treatment. in accordance with the circumstances 
of each particular case. 

The report of the Missionary Committee is the longest 
of all, and is devoted to the duty of the Church to the fol- 
lowers of the ethnic religions, Judaism, and to Islam; to 
the development of native churches, and to the relation 
of missionary bishops and clergy to missionary socie- 
ties. 

Such is the tenor of the Bishops’ Letter issued to the 
faithful, In addition they have passed no less than 
sixty-three resolutions dealing with these various sub- 
jects. They suggest that the Conference should continue 
to meet each ten years; that a consultative body should 
be formed to which resort may be had if desired by the 
National Churches for information and advice; that 
the title of Archbishop should be attached to the rank 
of Metropolitan, and that the two Metropolitans of 
Canada be forthwith recognized as such; and that the 
Bishops of Capetown, Calcutta, Sydney and Jamaica 
should assume that title. All these resolutions, of 
course, are intended to give the sanction of the Con- 
ference to the reports of the various committees. 
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Another important resolution was to the effect that 
the Archbishop of Canterbury be requested to take such 
steps as may be necessary for the retranslation of the 
Quicunque Vult, or Athanasian Creed. So, perhaps, the 
damnatory clauses are doomed! 

It is said that during the Conference a keen discussien 
was raised on the question of raising the Archbishopric 
of Canterbury to a world-wide Patriarchate. But the 
Conference showed itself determined that there should 
be nothing done which should help even in the course 
of many centuries to make another Pope. It is further 
reported that the most strenuous opponents of such a 
course were your American bishops—who gave a fine 
exhibition of the Democratic temper. It was distinctly 
laid down that the Archbishop of Canterbury has no 
power, save the moral strength of ‘his position, over 
the doctrines or disciplines of the American and Colonial 
Churches. 

You will be interested to know that the Grand Old 
Man of the Conference was Bishop Whipple, of Minne- 
sota, he having been a bishop longer than any man 
present, his appointment dating from 1859; next came 
the Bishop of Madras, 1861, and then the Bishop of 
Gloucester, 1863; while the youngest bishop of all was 
he of Antigua, appointed this year. 

Bishops Whipple, Potter and Doane have taken very 
active parts in the Conference; and every one was de- 
lighted with the beautiful address delivered by Dr. 
Doane in moving a resolution of reverence to the mem- 
ory of the late Archbishop Benson. Dr. Whipple has 
appeared several times in our pulpits, and has had 
large audiences. Our pulpits, indeed, have been full 
of Americans lately, and, of course, we are feeling the 
benefit. 

Three other bishops who have been warmly received 
are the three black bishops, Bishops Olumole and Phil- 
lips, of Western Equatorial Africa, and Bishop Fergu- 
son, of Cape Palmas. The utterances of all these were 
respectfully received by the Conference; but the 
speeches of the young Bishop Olumole, it is said, sim- 
ply electrified the Conference. He won his fellow- 
bishops by the beauty and directness of what he said 
more than by his skill in saying it. Bishop Whipple 
tells me that he is delighted with the whole proceedings 
of the Conference; and the Conference, I might add, 
were delighted with the venerable Bishop, who has 
been so long in service. 

The closing services in connection with the Confer- 
ence were public, and held in St. Paul’s Cathedral. On 
Sunday, August 1st, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
preached to 150 of the Bishops from Acts1:8. Dr. 
Hugh Johnston, of Washington, says that many a 
homely old Methodist local preacher has a better deliv- 
ery than the Archbishop; but the matter of the sermon 
was very good. On Monday, August 2d, the second 
service was held in the morning, and the Archbishop 
again preached. It is said that he did not finish draft- 
ing the Lambeth Encyclical until three o’clock on the 
previous Saturday, and that he had to sit up the whole 
of the night to write the two addresses of which I have 
spoken. Both of them were very impressive, and deliv- 
ered with great energy for a weary man. 

This service was followed by a great farewell lunch- 
eon, when the Archbishop of Canterbury proposed the 
health of your President, and the Bishop of London 
(Bishop Creighton) that of ‘‘our sister Church in 
America.’’ The Archbishop said that if there was 
another country that we admired from our hearts it 
was that of the country that partook of our blood, that 
studied our literature, and read the great tale of our 
past history, and that still kept our common law, and 
that inso many ways was more English than was or- 
dinarily supposed. 

Bishop Creighton said he was quite sure that the Eng- 
lish Bishops would carry away a great deal that they 

had learned from the American Bishops. So ended 
the proceedings as far as London is concerned. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 





A NEw trouble has lately developed in the diocese 
of Lincoln, Neb. Under Bishop Bonacum’s direction 
the Vicar-General broke into the pastor’s house at 
Tecumseh, Neb., to put Father Corcoran in possession. 
Thereupon the Vicar-General was arrested, at the 
instance of Trustee Shaughnessy, and fined $25 and 
costs for house-breaking. He paid the fine. 


....The Chinese highbinders’ threats in San Francis- 
co against the Society for English Education are con- 
tinuing, posters being placed upon the walls of China- 
town, signed by the Mook Sing Society, and causing 
considerable alarm. The police have torn the notices 
down, but are inclined to treat the matter seriously, and 
think that soon there may be more murders in the Chi- 
nese quarters. 


....The practice of keeping the churches open during 
the week is spreading. The latest change has been 
made in Berlin, on the initiation of the Emperor Wil- 
liam. Hitherto the Roman Catholic churches are the 
only ones that have been open on week-days; but 
now the Lutheran churches are to be opened in the same 
way, and, according to the reports, the new regulation 
gives great satisfaction. 
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-»+.The last annual report of the Mission to Lepers 
in India and the East, says that more than 200 of the 
inmates of the different leper asylums have been bap- 
tized, and that there are now over one thousand pro- 
fessed Christians in these asylums. There are 900 
adults and children inthe homes of the mission, and 
about 1,700 in institutions under the care of other or- 
ganizations but assisted by it. 


....-The African Methodist Episcopal Church has met 
with aserious loss in the death of its junior bishop, the 
Rev.J.C.Embry, who was elected in May, 1896, and died 
this last week in Philadelphia, at the age of sixty-two. 
Bishop Embry was a delegate tothe first Methodist Ec- 
umenical Conference in London, and served as Secre- 
tary of Education, Secretary of Finance and Treasurer 
of the Church Fund. He was also manager of the Book 
Concern in Philadelphia, editor of The Christian Record- 
er and general publisher for the Church. 


....The action of the Fifth Avenue Church in regard 
to Mr. Warszawiak has created some disturbance 
among his friends in England and Scotland. An ad- 
visory committee that has had dealings with him, has 
informed him that no more money will be sent for his 
purposes until a banker’s certificate is produced, show- 
ing that the large sum sent from Scotland for the build- 
ing of his proposed Christian Synagog, in this city, is 
safe in the hands of four trustees. According to the 
reports Mr. Warszawiak acknowledged the receipt of 
the letter, and promised to attend to the matter without 
delay; but as yet the trustees have received no reply. 


....The annual meeting of the Christian and Mission- 
ary Alliance at Old Orchard Beach, Maine, was held 
last week, and was attended by, it is said, fully 20,000 
people. It culminated in foreign missionary day, when 
Dr. A. B. Simpson made his usual appeal for money, 
and received $70,000 toward the work of the Alliance in 
foreignlands. There was the usual excitement attended 
by claims of miraculous healing, and pledges of all 
kinds poured in, varying from 50 cents to $25,000; this 
last from a wealthy man from the West, whose name, 
however, the reports do not give. 


....The action of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Conference, held at Atlanta in July, in condemnation 
of lynching, supported by as earnest condemnation of 
the alarming increase of immorality in certain sections, 
has been widely and most favorably commented upon 
as indicating the best means for changing the situation, 
which is rapidly growing more serious. The general 
comment is that the colored people are by no means the 
only responsible parties; but if they can check the im- 
morality they will be able to do much toward securing 
the observance of law and order. 


....As the Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church return from the Lambeth Conference they ap- 
pear to be well satisfied with the results. Bishop 
Whipple has given quite a full interview, in which he 
speaks of the manifestation of signs of acloser drawing 
together of Christians, of the unanimity of feeling on 
all questions connected with the work of missions, of 
the respect and love shown to the American bishops by 
their English brethren, while both American and colo- 
nial bishops stand firm in their independent position. 
On the other hand, itis reported from Rome that the 
Vatican is greatly disappointed that the Encyclical of 
the Con‘erence does not favor a drawing together of the 
English and Roman Churches, but advocates ‘‘ resist- 
tance to the usurpation of the Papal See,’’ while at the 
same time Cardinal Vaughan’s presence at the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury’s garden-party shows that friend- 
ly relations between the members of the Churches are 
not impossible. It is the first time in many centuries 
thata Roman Catholic dignitary of the highest rank has 
been in Lambeth Palace. 


....Some months since we printed certain statements 
in regard to the Rev. Manuel Ferrando, a Roman Cath- 
olic monk who had entered the Protestant Church. Zhe 
Catholic News, of this city, declared him a fraud, affirm- 
ed that he was no Spaniard, but from Central America, 
and had never held the positions claimed. After con- 
siderable inquiry we satisfied ourselves as to the truth 
of the statements, and are glad to present the follow- 
ing received from Mr. Ferrando: 


1.I ama Spaniard, and my family name, except in Bel 
gium, cannot be found, nor confounded with any similar 
name in Mexico or in any of the South American repub 
lics. 

2. I was never in Mexico nor in any of the Hispano 
American republics, save in Colombia and Venezuela, 
where I was in the capacity and character of a monk. 

‘3. I was ordained in Malaga, and was Superior of the 
Monastery ‘‘San Lucar de Barrameda,”’ and later, Supe- 
rior of the Mission to the La Guagira tribe of Indians, in 
Sierra Nevada, and also in Barranquilla, Colombia. 

4. At all these places are to be found the ecclesiastical 
and official records of baptisms, marriages, funerals con- 
ducted by myself. 

5. As is shown by letters in my possession, I was in 
high favor with Rome, with my superiors, and with the 
bishops with whom I have had to do, including the Bishop 
of Cartagena, Colombia, in whose palace I was entertained 
as guest, and from whom I took my formal leave when I 


_ himself with the gifts he had gathered. 
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set out for Curazao. These, together with the Archbishop 
of Venezuela (now in Caracas), all, verbally or in public 
print, have testified that my conduct had ever been in com- 
plete conformity with my education and breeding as al- 
ways that of a God-fearing man. 

Mr. Ferrando also asks why these charges were not 
made during the year or more that he was here in New 
York and could have met them with the proofs, and 
refers to the Rev. T. S. Pond, who has been fully ac- 
quainted with his career for many years. 


The Sunday - School. 


Lesson for August 29th. 
PAUL OPPOSED AT EPHESUS.—Acrts 19: 21-34. 


GoLDEN TExT.—‘‘ Take heed, and beware of covet- 
ousness.’’—LUKE I2: I5. 

NoteEs.—‘‘ After these things were ended.’’—This ex- 
pression introduces Paul’s third missionary journey. 
‘*When he had passed through Macedonia and 
Achaia.”’—During this time he was making collections 
for the poor saints in Jerusalem, and he intended to go 





“I must 
also see Rome.”’—Which he did; but not by the volun- 
tary journey he had planned. ‘* That ministered 
unto him.’’—Helpers in personal attention as well as 
in preaching. ‘*Erastus.”—Likely to be a young 
man, and not the important Erastus mentioned in Ro- 
mans 16: 23. ‘* The Way.”’—A special designation 
of the Christian Way, the Way of Life. ‘* Shrines.” 
—Miniatures in silver of the temple, with Diana in the 
doorway. These shrines were used asa sort of amu- 
let. ‘* Diana.’’—Rather ‘‘ Artemis.”’—Among the 
Greeks the virgin goddess of hunting. But here it was 
the Oriental rather than Greek divinity, representing 
the great supporting Mother of all things. “* Work- 
men.’’—Men engaged in manufacturing these and simi- 
lar implements of idolatry. All Asia.’’—Proconsu- 
lar Asia; not the Continent of Asia, nor even Asia Mi- 
nor. ‘* Rushed into the theater.’’—Out of the Agora, 
or market-place. The remains of all these places are 
visible, having been identified by Mr. Wood. 
““Gaius.’’—This Gaius is not elsewhere mentioned. 
‘*Aristarchus.’—A friend and companion of Paul, 
often mentioned. See Acts 20: 4; 27: 2; Col.4: 10, 11; 
and Philemon 24. ‘* Chief officers of Asia.” — 
Better Asiarchs.—The name of officers who had charge 
of the games celebrated in honor of the gods and em- 
peror. They must have been the leading men in Pro- 
consular Asia. ‘** Alexander.”—Some_ well-known 
Jew, who was put forward to show that the Jews had 
no sympathy with Paul. He was the Alexander, the 
coppersmith of 2 Timothy. ‘* Beckoning.”’ — For 
silence. ‘*He was a Jew.’’—And, therefore, sup- 
posed to be equally hostile to idolatry. 

Instruction.—The Way made a stir then, and does 
still. A good Way, a Christian Way cannot but stir up 
the hostility of those who take the Devil’s Way. Christ 
came to stir up hostility first. It is through conflict 
that the Church seeks quiet peace. 

Alexander, the coppersmith, was not the last man 
who used religious fanaticism for selfish ends. ‘‘ Not 
only’’ *‘ our trade”’ said he, would ‘‘come into disre- 
pute, but also the temple of the great Goddess Diana.”’ 
It is a great deal easier to get up a hot feeling of anger 
against any new movement, and to charge it with being 
irreligious, if it interferes with our honor. If we are 
‘ruined by Chinese cheap labor,” we go ‘‘ for that hea- 
then Chinee.”’ 

Bad trades will be very jealous of opposition. This 
accounts for liquor leagues opposed to temperance 
movements. 

The disciples were right in keeping Paul out of that 
murderous crowd. He had no business there. One may 
be so brave as to be rash. 

The mob got tired in two hours of crying ‘‘ Great is 
Diana of the Ephesians’’; but if they had cried it ten 
years it would not have made her any more a goddess. 
They had stuck tothe lie pretty well; but it was a lie 
just the same, and her great temple sunk in the marsh 
and was lost before long, tho it had been one of the 
wonders of the world. 

Gaius and Aristarchus were only two in that mad 
crowd. They appeared forsaken and alone. But they 
had God on their side and truth, and the sure outcome 
of the ages. They could afford to be alone, and to 
wait. 

Even the town-clerk, whose business it was to keep 
order, and to be responsible-to the Roman authority, 
knew better than to interfere before the mad crowd had 
somewhat exhausted themselves. 


That was a very innocent sort of a mob. Mobs are 
less tractable in ourday. We wonder they did not hang 
Gaius, and burn down Alexander’s house, if not the 
town-clerk’s. In Cincinnati,a few years ago, a mob 
burned the town-clerk’s records. Mobs are terrible 
things, and it is not safe nowto treat them quite so 
mildly as this Ephesian mob was treated. 

‘*The courts are open.’’ Let that be remembered. 
We mustsee that the courts be open, and that they be 
well managed, and that we have honest jurors, so that 
crime shall be surely punished. Then we shall need 
no mobs, 















































Missions. 
The Famine in India. 


BY J. C. R. EWING, D.D., 


MISSIONARY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN Boarp AT LAHORE. 


TuarT the famine in India has brought untold suffer- 

ing to many millions of people does not admit of ques- 
tion. That there has existed much misapprehension as to 
its causes and as to relief measures is no less certain. 
The writer, as a member of the first committee appointed 
by the Governor-General to devise measures for relief, 
had a fair opportunity of judging the conditions and 
needs as they existed three months ago. In view of 
certain statements which have appeared in our Ameri- 
can papers, it would seem that one or two facts call for 
emphasis. The first of these is that the scarcity in 
India is not attributable to unrighteous exactions on the 
part of the British Government. Itis, on the contrary, 
my deliberate conviction that the famine would have 
been tenfold more severe and deadly had the country 
been under its ancient system and rule. Second: It is 
unjust in the extreme to attribute to the Government 
any indifference to the sufferings of the people. From 
the very beginning the most earnest effort has been 
made by all classes of officials to ascertain who were the 
needy, and to bring the required relief as speedily and 
effectively as possible. The Government did not spare 
its funds. The pageantry connected with the Jubilee 
of the Empress did not draw away from India’s starving 
a single penny. . Land taxes were remitted, relief works 
on a tremendous scale were established, and enormous 
quantities of food were gratuitously distributed. All 
this by the Government, over and above the relief 
furnished through the gifts of the people of England 
and America. Three years of successive drouth 
caused the famine. What its extent would have been 
in the absence of the irrigation canals and the open 
Government treasury we do not care to contemplate. 
Third: There is a sufficient quantity of “foodstuffs in 
the country to prevent starvation; but it has been in 
the hands of the grain merchants, who have persisted 
in holding it for still higher prices. It is this fact that 
led some of us to protest against the folly of sending 
ship-loads of Indian corn, and to urge that the supply 
be sold and the proceeds cabled to Bombay. Rains 
have fallen, and prices also; but help for those whose 
all has been consumed will be necessary for months to 
come. Mr. Julian Hawthorne, in his Cosmopolitan arti- 
cles, has done splendid service by giving to the world 
what those most familiar with the conditions will, I am 
sure, regard as an eminently fair and reliable picture 
of what is to be seen in India to-day, together with a 
just summary of the causes, and suggestions as to the 
best methods of affording relief. The writer has not 
the honor to know Mr. Hawthorne, nor has he any in- 
terest in the Cosmopolitan, yet he desires to suggest to 
all whose sympathies have been aroused by the cries of 
distress which have come to us from across the sea, to 
study carefully the statement there given. Justice to 
the great Government which rules India demands it; 
India’s own needs call for an intelligent sympathy on the 
part of every one who has the power to aid. 

Wooster, O. 


An Indian Conference. 


BY THE REV. L. B. WOLF, 


MISSIONARY OF THE EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH. 


KODAIKANAL is, in the general opinion, the most de- 
lightful ‘‘ hill station’’ in South India, if not the most 
invigorating in all India. The missionary bodies mus- 
ter strong here, and there are generally from ten to 
twelve societies represented. Last year it was deter- 
mined to start, if possible, a conference of all missiona- 
ries who meet on these hills from year to year; but 
when the question was brought under discussion a 
larger idea was developed—viz., that instead of a Ko- 
daikanal Conference, embracing only those missions 
and missionaries who assemble here, the attempt should 
be made to embrace all South India and dependent 
provinces. A committee was appointed to draft a con- 
stitution, to report ata general meeting one year hence. 
This committee did its work during 1896-’97, and pre- 
sented a draft set of rules for the control of the confer- 
ence, which were approved at meetings held in the 
month of May this year. 

But at the start of this enterprise we had only to ex- 
pect the verification of the proverb, ‘‘ All beginnings 
are difficult.’’ The first real difficulty in the way seems 
to be the question as to the basis of our organization. 
All are agreed that we should come closer together, and 
endeavor to work more harmoniously, presenting a 
united front to Hinduism; but there is a difference of 
opinion as to whether this will be best secured by an or- 
ganization based on the individual, or on the Mission as 
an organizing unit. We of Kodaikanal have from the 
first insisted on an organizing of the mission forces by 
regarding the individual as the only possible present 
basis, especially when the difficulty is remembered of 
getting a large body to act, as well as the unfairness, 
when the smallness of many missions is considered. A 
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large mission would have no more power or voice than 
a small one, with five or ten members. We have, in the 
face of an adverse opinion from the missionaries of 
Gotakamund, determined to start our organization, have 
settled upon a constitution, and have determined to lay 
our plans before é¢ach missionary in South India, with 
the hope that the present organization may be the be- 
ginning of a closer union and more concerted action in 
all matters of importance and all mission work in this 
part of the great Indian field. 

A three days’ conference was held on the twelfth, thir- 
teenth and fourteenth of May; and live missionary ques- 
ions were discussed. Dr. Jones, of the Madura Mission, 
read a paper on ‘‘ The Different Methods of Mission Ad- 
ministration ”’; the Rev. J. H. Wyckoff, of the Arcot Mis- 
sion, followed with a very thoughtful paper on ‘‘The Best 
Means to Develop a Native Pastorate.”” On the second 
day the Rev. W. H. Findlay, of the Wesleyan Mission, 
opened the discussion of the question of ‘*The Relation- 
ship of Missions to the Educational Department of Gov- 
ernment,’’ and Miss M. Root followed with an admirable 
paper on ‘‘ Work among Non-Christian Women and 
Girls.’’ All these subjects were opened for discussion, 
and many valuable hints and suggestions fell from the 
lips of the various speakers in the course of the five- 
minute speeches that followed. 

The session on the third day was of a more popular 
nature, with the purpose in view of enlisting all Euro- 
peans more fully in Christian work. Addresses were 
made by the Rev. Mr. Sharrock, of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, on ‘‘ A Brahman Convert’’; 
Mr. Eddy on ‘“ The Students’ Volunteer Movement,” 
and the Rev. L. B. Wolf, on ‘‘ What some Christian 
Laymen have done for India.”’ 

The above is an attempt tocarry out one of the ob- 
jects of the Association, the plan being to hold an an- 
nual conference, such as this at some place in South 
India. I am sure that the eighty or one hundred mis- 
sionaries present at this first meeting are unanimous in 
voting it a success. 

Guntur. ° 


A Jubilee Celebration in Ceylon. 


BY S. W. HOWLAND, D.D., 
MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN BOArD. 

THE eighteen churches connected with the American 
Ceylon Mission have just closed an interesting celebra- 
tion. Fifty years ago a society was organized here in 
Jaffna by the native Christians of these churches, 
which then numbered only five, to be carried on by them- 
selves as their own missionary ‘society for Christian 
work in the seven islands which lie near on the south- 
west. The population of these islands is nearly 30,000, 
and they lie within sight of one another. A church of 
about forty members has been organized on the central 
island, and the Society supports two preachers on two 
other of the larger islands, besides the pastor of this 
church. Thev have also had ten vernacular schools in 
their field, One of the islands, however, has been con- 
nected with the missionand has a self-supporting church 
of forty-five members, and ten schools besides those 
mentioned above. Still another of the seven, a small 
one with only 250 inhabitants, has been taken as a field 
for work by the Y. M.C. A. of the college, and the stu- 
dents visit their school in an annual expedition. 

The Native Evangelical Society, as it is called, was 
organized ata time when none of the churches were 
self-supporting. It was believed that an outside work, 
a semiforeign mission-field, would serve to help rather 
than hinder the home work, or support of the pastors. 
And this has been the result. Now all of the eighteen 
churches are self-supporting except the two youngest, and 
they receive less than twodollars each per month. The 
daily rice handfuls are given forthis society. Wives and 
mothers when measuring out the allowance of rice for 
the day, this being their principal food, take out a hand- 
ful and put it by asthe Lord’s to be used by this society. 
At one time when more funds were needed a zealous 
brother said to my wife: ‘‘You must persuade the 
women to give two handfuls of rice instead of one.” 
** Yes,” said she, ‘‘I will, if you men will eat last.” It is 
the universal custom ofthe country for the female mem- 
bers of the family to eat only after the male members 
have finished: We are glad, however, to know that-in 
some Christian families now husband and wife eat to- 
gether. 

The annual meeting of this society in May is one of 
the high days of our Christians, another being in Octo- 
ber when a similar meeting conducted by a missionary 
comes at the same time as the meeting of the American 
Board in America. This May meeting is arranged and 
conducted by the society, tho a missionary is usually 
asked to be ore of the speakers. Occasionally through 
the year pastors and delegates make visits tothe islands 
and report to their churches; but this meeting is looked 
to for bringing the work before the whole body of Chris- 
tians. Within a few years special efforts have been 


made to get boys and girls from this field into our 
boarding-schools to bring them into the watm Christian 
atmosphere that prevails in them, which is very likely 
to result in bringing them to Christ. With this object 
different individuals have at these meetings promised 
each the support of one child for a year or more, 
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As this year’s meeting was the fiftieth anniversary it 
was determined to hold it for two days, with three serv- 
ices each day. This station, Batticotta, was selected 
because nearest to the islands, from which it was hoped 
some would attend. It is also the place where the so- 
ciety was organized, and has the largest church building; 
and the college being here, accommodation for meals 
and sleeping could be better provided. Not far from a 
thousand came, tho perhaps not more than eight hun- 
dred were presentat any time inthechurch. Two tele- 
grams were received during the sessions from members 
in Central and Northern India, one of them giving a 
hundred rupees toward a Jubilee Poor Fund. The first 
session was Wednesday forenoon, when there wasa ser- 
mon by one of the oldest pastors, giving a retrospect. He 
was followed by anelderly pastor from another mission, 
who had his education at this station. Inthe afternoon 
there were reports and addresses. Inthe evening there 
was a large and earnest prayer-meeting, and ,another 
the next morning early. Thursday forenoon representa- 
tives from the two similar societies connected with the 
Church and Wesleyan missions, and started more 
recently than this, and in imitation of it, brought con- 
gratulations and reported their work. After other ad- 


dresses, a novel feature introduced was an address by, 


a Christian sister. Her husband was a lawyer of 
wealth, who was for a time an independent evangelist. 
Since his death, a few years ago, his widow has given 
much time to Christian work. As she spoke on ‘‘ Be ye 
holy,’’ with earnestness and eloquence, tho without 
unduly raising her voice, she was heard perfectly by 
every one in the large building, altho there was a 
strong wind blowing through the wide-open windows 
and doors. The collection taken up was a good one, 
and brought the Jnbilee Fund up to more than rupees 
800. Over one hundred rupees had been realized by a 
self-denial week a short time previously. Among the 
Tamil speakers in this meeting, which lasted over three 
hours, were a doctor, a banker, and a magistrate. In 
the intervals between the meetings there was oppor- 
tunity, which was well improved, of renewing old ac- 
quaintances, by friends from all parts of the peninsula, 
some having come twenty-five miles. The final meeting 
was the Lord’s Supper, which I had the privilege of 
assisting a pastor in administering, and at which about 
five hundred joined in the feast of love and commemora- 
tion. On the whole, the gathering was a notable one in 
the history of mission work in Jaffna. 
JAFFNA. 





. . . 
Religions in Upper Burma. 
BY THE REV. OLA HANSON, 
MissSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN Baptist Missionary UNION. 


Amon the religions of Upper Burma Buddhism would 
naturally claim the greatest number of adherents. All 
the Burmans—except such as have accepted Christian- 
ity, which is not a very large number—profess this form 
of faith, and conform at least to its outward forms and 
practices. Within a limited circle of the most advanced 
classes Buddhism may still exert something of its prim- 
itive spiritual influence; but the great bulk of Burmans 
look upon their religion as so many ceremonies to be 
observed, holidays to be kept, and feasts to be attend- 
ed. In the less favored districts the religion which has 
a real hold on the populace is zat, or spirit, worship. 
While professing-faith in Buddha and his law, offerings 
are freely given and prayers as often made to these 
troublesome intruders into the domestic life and happi- 
ness. 5 

All the Shan tribes profess Buddhism, and are proba- 
bly more bigoted and unshaken than the Burmans. 
Mission work among the Shans, having been in prog- 
ress for a number of years, has given but small results. 
They are strong believers in the mats, to which they 
erect altars and offer prayers in connection with un- 
bloody sacrifices. Buddhism has never been able to 
exterminate the original mat-worship, which goes back 
to the very beginning of Burmese history. Naturally 
the more backward races would cling the strongest to 
the old superstition; and, as a whole, the Shans are 
more of nat-worshipers than the Burmans. 

The large tribe known as the Palaung also adheres, 
in outward form, to Buddhism. The Palaungs, a few 
centuries ago, having driven out a race called by the 
Kachins ‘‘ La People,” settled among the mountains east 
of Irrawaddy, probably as far south as to the modern 
Lashoo. They in their turn were driven back by the 
wild and warlike Kachins, and made their homes along 
the Shan valleys and on such mountain-ranges as were 
somewhat distant from .the new Kachin settlements. 
The Palaungs around Bhamo may be described as half 
Shans and half Kachins in customs and habits. They 
fear the mats almost as much as the Kachins, and set 
aside certain places as sacred tothem. Being less civ- 
ilized than the Shans, they form a natural connecting 
link between this race and the Kachins. 

With the Kachins we come down fo the mat, or de- 
mon-worship, in its simple and primitive form. Unlike 
the wat-fearing Buddhists, they have no images, pago- 
das or temples. They offer bloody sacrifices, which 
at times bear strong resemblance to Brahman customs. 
They believe in omens, divinations and sorcery, and 
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thus conform to the lower ideas of a large class of 

nominal Buddhists. Races or tribes closely related to 

the Kachins in religion, customs and traditions, but 

with languages of their own, are the Maru, Lashi and 

Atsi. Certain branches of the Maru tribe offer besides 

fowls, pigs and cattle, which form the general sacrifices 
among all the Kachins, also dogs and at times cats. No 

moral idea for good is discernible in this low form of 

faith. A Kachin fears the mats, and tries to propi- 

tiate their anger with the best means at his command. 

A race living along the border of China, known as 
the Yaw Yin, with a language and religion of its own, 
is, if possible, even ona lower scale of advancement 
than the Kachins. They live in cave-like houses and 
subsist mostly on corn (maize) and pork. They prac- 
tice a simple form of ancestor worship, offering on spe- 
cial occasions pigs or fowls to their deceased parents or 
grandparents. Their New-Year’s feast, which falls on 
the same day as the Chinese New Year, seems to be 
their only festal occasion. 

As a whole, we find the religious life on its lowest 
stages among all the racesof Upper Burma. Between 
the Yaw Yin, whom even a Kachin looks down upon as 
a very low being, and the most advanced Buddhist, is 
a long step to be sure. But the advancement from the 
highest form of Buddhism to the highest form of Chris- 
tianity is a still longer and much more difficult step. 

TsinnuM Kapa. 


Evangelism Among the Lao People. 


BY THE REV. W. C. DODD, 
MISSIONARY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN Boarp. 

THE Lao are an exceedingly primitive people, without 
railroads, horseless wagons, or even many wagonless 
horses; no seacoast, few caravans, or other means of 
communication with the outside world. Simple- 
hearted, and mostly simple in their habits, and, for 
heathen, free from vices, they are unusually receptive 
of the Gospel. Our methods of spreading the Evangel 
are various. One method, which has borne much fruit 
in the past, is the visitation of the Buddhist monasteries 
by the foreign missionaries, usually one missionary at a 
time. As the monks are neither very learned in their 
own religious system nor very bigoted in their devotion 
to it, but, on the contrary, can usually be shown that 
they do not live up to it, but are gone aside into the 
worship of demons and other fetish, and as the most of 
them intend to leave the monastic life,in a few years at 
most, they make a most receptive audience. Besides, 
they are the nearest approach there is to strict religion- 
ists in the land; and as such they are professed seekers 
after light. Many of them have left their monasteries 
and soon after become earnest Christians. Especially 
is this true of the work of Dr. McGilvary among the 
monks in and around Cheung Mai. 

Another way in which allthe missionary family very 
often unite in preaching Christ is right in their own 
homes, especially in new stations. When we went to 
open work in Lampoon Province in 1891, where we had 
to be carpenter, doctor, lawyer, teacher and preacher, 
our house was overflowing for many months with visit- 
ors. Now that we are again ina pioneer station here 
in Cheung Rai, we seethe same thing over again. Our 
friend, Mrs. Denman, has a small organ, two sweet little 
girls and some wonderful dolls and other curios from 
the ‘‘Outside Country.’’ Yesterday Mrs. Dodd and I 
went over, at five o’clock in the afternoon, to attend our 
weekly prayer-meeting. We found Mrs. Denman play- 
ing the organ to an audience which I did not count, but 
which must have numbered at least two dozen people, 
mostly men. They had most of them been there the 
day before, and it is safe to assume that they will be 
there to-day again, as they are in the city on business 
which will keep them some time. So, instead of an 
English prayer-meeting, we had an evangelistic service 
in Lao. All these men heard the Gospel for the first 
time yesterday. Most ofthemseemed really interested. 
None of them left when I began to tell them of Christ, 
possibly because I began with Buddhism, in whichthey 
are interested. We sang three hymns at the close of 
the talk, and invited them to express themselves freely. 
Several spoke, all commenting favorably. May the 
Spirit seal this service and fructify it tothe glory of 
God! 


Cueunc Ral, Siam. 


In a Chinese Village. 


BY THE REV. C. A. STANLEY, 


MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN Boarp. 


For several years we have had a small work in the 
village of Pai Chou Sz, one hundred miles southwest of 
Tientsin. There were only a few members,. mostly 
women, but others felt kindly toward the ‘‘ doctrine ’”’ 
which ‘‘exhorted to lives of virtue.’ But for two or 
more years ‘‘ many adversaries’’ have appeared. And 
altho there are several tens of Christians in different 
villages in that section, we have not been able to keep 
a regular helper in the field to visit among them and 
‘* establish’ them in the faith, nor personally to do the 
amount of shepherding which such a scattered flock 
needs, The ‘‘adversaries”’ have taken advantage of 
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this to harass the believers and inquirers, and to hin- 
der the progressof the work as much as possible. Petty 
thieving, vile language concerning the church and its 
members, housebreaking and open robbery, extortion— 
these are some of the things to which the Christians have 
been subjected, the brunt having fallen on the families 
in Pai Chou Sz, because they are in comfortable circum- 
stances. Their losses within the last two years have 
amounted to well-nigh $300. One of the parties to these 
outrages, I am sorry to say, is a member in good stand- 
ing in the Roman Catholic Church. As yet we have 
been unable to secure the enforcement of treaty privi- 
leges through our Consulate, because the official disre- 
gards the instructions of his superiors and falsifies his 
reports. Time, it is hoped, will right this, but the story 
is too long to take up now, tho it would reveal some of 
the ‘‘ ways that are dark.” 

With a helper, I recently visited this village, and to 
my surprise found several people desirous of receiv- 
ing instruction in the truth and of uniting with the 
church. Only one other place was visited—a new place 
where there is a hopeful opening. Six days were given 
to teaching the inquirers in Pai Chou Sz, with most en- 
couraging results. Six persons were received into the 
church, and several others have come into close rela- 
tions to us as inquirers. There are those, also, who 
stand aloof and oppose. One new feature of our work 
deserves mention. A family of this village had deeded 
12 mu, 2 acres, of land to the local church toward self- 
support. I had adeed properly drawn up conveying it 
to a self-perpetuating board of trustees for the use of 
the church under conditions, the chief one being for the 
preaching ofa pure Gospel. In trying to find a form of 
conveyance used in such transfers for temple uses, I 
learned that difficulties are continually arising in re- 
gard to such land, that the conveyances are very loose, 
and that no settled form was known to any one there. 
In addition to the above this family offered to provide 
a building for church uses, and one for the residence 
of the helper who will have the oversight of the work 
in that section. The little church will also do some- 
thing toward his support. There are difficulties and 
there are adversaries; but there is also much for which 
to be thankful and hopeful; and I commend this little 
company of believers to the sympathy, and ask for 
them the prayers of God’s people. 


TIENTSIN. 





Japan and Turkey. 


BY THE REV. J. L. DEARING, 


MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN Baptist Missionary Union. 


It was a beautiful morning in June. I was riding 
along in my jinrikisha through a lovely part of the 
country. The fields of ripening grain spoke of the pros- 
perity of the busy farmers who were to be seen here 
and there through the fields caring for their crops. The 
villages which we occasionally passed through showed 
clearly the advance of modern Japan. Only one thing 
appeared to the eye to suggest other than prosperity and 
enlightenment. By the roadside were to be seen count- 
less shrines, on nearly every door were to be seen the 
slips of paper with printed prayers to some favorite 
divinity asking for deliverance from ‘‘ pestilence, fire 
and robbers.’’ On the occasional hills were to be ob- 
served temples to various gods. The whole country 
seemed alive with heathenism; no evidence at all of 
Christian teaching unless it were the missionary and his 
helper riding along the road drawn by their jinrikisha 
men. When will the country be evangelized? When 
will the same progress be seen in religious things that 
appears so clearly intemporal things ? Is it not an im- 
possible undertaking to think of trying to substitute the 
worship of the true God in place of these pieces of 
paper and stones which these people seem satisfied in 
worshiping? Christianity has power inour native lands; 
but can it ever accomplish much in these lands where 
we have been working for solong and yet, in places like 
this, see so little result ? 

From reverie of this sort I was aroused by the conver- 
sation of my evangelist with his jinrikishacoolie, who, 
as he pulled him along over a smooth road where it was 
possible for him to shout back questions as he ran 
along, was asking the evangelist as follows: ‘‘Can 
you explain to me the condition of things in Europe? 
I do not understand about it.’’ ‘‘What is it that 
you do not understand?’ said the preacher. 
‘““Why, I thought that Greece was a Christian 
country and Turkey was a heathen country, and 
yet Turkey has conquered, and the papers seem to 
show that all Christian Europe and America are either 
helping or permitting her todo so. If Christianity was 
so strong as I supposed it was, and so good for a coun- 
try, I should think that England and America would 
help Greece to overcome the power of Turkey and not 
let her conquer a Christiap country in the way she is 
doing. It seems to me that Christianity ought to con- 
quer everywhere. Do the people thoroughly believe in 
it?” I did not listen closely to the necessarily lame sort 
of excuses that the evangelist made for the Christian 
countries but could not fail to realize anew the kins hip 
of the world. Europeans are discouraged and puzzled 
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over the slow progress of Christianity in Asia, and Asi- 
atics are perplexed over the progress of Christianity 
in Europe, but each alike are blind to the condition 
nearer home. 


Mission Work in Brazil. 


BY DONALD C. MacLAREN, 
MEMBER OF Synop oF BraziL. 


BRAZIL is not a pagan land. Its people are civilized, 
and on a parity in that regard with the Latin races of 
Southern Europe. Mission work, therefore, presents 
other conditions and problems than in China, India, 
Japan or Africa. France is the Brazilian national ideal. 
Rio de Janeiro is the antipodes of Paris. The climate is 
in the main salubrious, the wealth of its forests, moun- 
tains and fertile valleys boundless, the people themselves 
docile, unsophisticated and hospitable to a fault. In 
brief, Brazil is a paradise. Life there presents few 
hardships; none to those who adapt themselves easily 
and harmoniously to a new environment. 

Permanent mission work commenced in 1859. The 
American School opened in 1860. The germinal matter 
of the pure Gospel has been widely scattered, and the 
results are manifold. The various evangelical churches 
include a membership of severalthousands. Thrilling 
romances might be founded on the stories of conversion. 
Whole communities have been saved through a single 
stray copy of a mission weekly, or a Bible bought froma 
colporter of one of the Bible societies. 2 

Brazilian churches are self-supporting. In 1886 a 
scheme was devised in the Presbytery of Rio de Janei- 
ro, then connected with the Synod of Baltimore, where- 
by feeble churches, scattered groups of believers and 
individual sympathizers with true Christianity contrib- 
uted to a common fund for national missions. This 
movement will rank in history with the Sustentation 
Scheme of the Free Church of Scotland, which, in fact, 
suggested it. 

So great a degree of independence has been achieved 
that last fall the Presbyterian Mission Board of New 
York withdrew its appropriation for support of one of 
the three professors of the theological seminary. Can- 
didates for the ministry are entirely under native con- 
trol, supported by Brazilian money, and trained, with 
one exception, by Brazilian teachers. We believe this 
fact unexampled in the history of modern missions. 

The illiteracy of the people seems incredible. It is 
affirmed that fully eighty-four per cent. of the popula- 
tion of the United States of Brazil are unable to read or 
write. Educational work, therefore, assumes the high- 
est importance. The native Government has long strug- 
gled with the problem, and the general laws are excel- 
lent, but poorly executed because of political interfer- 
ence or incompetent teachers and officials, or else have 
become dead letters altogether for lack of proper mate- 
rial tocarry them out. The state of things under the 
Empire may be imagined, when it is related that only a 
few years ago an energetic young Governor of the Prov- 
ince of Pernambuco, instituting a reform of the public 
schools, prompty discharged twenty-five teachers who 
were ‘‘analphatetos’’ themselves, and had acquired 
their positions through political influence sifmply to 
draw the pay. 

The whole number of Government schools in the State 
of the San Paulois 1,430. According to the annual re- 
port for 1895 of Dr. Cesario Motta, Jr., Secretary of In- 
terior, no less than 595 were vacant, for lack of teach- 
ers, being a decrease of 37 from previous year. 

Absenteeism is another impediment to successful 
work. Of the 835 teachers employed 230 had requested 
leave of absence. Says the Secretary: : 

‘Some of these petitions certainly were very proper; 
there are others, however, inexcusable. Ordinary trips for 
amusement or some trivial reason lead not a few to have 
recourse to a step which should only be taken in an ex- 
treme case of necessity. AlthoI’ve striven to prevent this 
evil it has been impossible for me to diminish it; it is, un- 
happily, very easy to obtain polite indorsements of these 
requests for leave, and this disarms us. The only way to 
correct it is toappeal to the conscience of the professor him- 
self, so that he will not lay hand to the practice condemned, 
thus evading the law”’ [requirifg attention to his duties]. 

The American mission schools in San Paulo are at the 
leading educational center of the Republic. The Acad- 
emy of Lawin San Paulo, with its course of five years, 
is the resort not only of those young men who expect 
to practice law, but who look forward to public life, 
business or journalism, or who simply seek a liberal 
education. ‘ 

The San Paulo Law School dates from the era of 
Brazilian independence from Portugal—1822. It is in- 
directly a claimant for the honor of being the oldest ed- 
ucational institution in the New World, for on its site 
was founded a Jesuit school that flourished long before 
Harverd College was thought of. Its students come 
from all the States of the Republic, tho since the rival 
school has been started in Pernambuco, fewer come 
from the North. Its graduates may be found every- 
where. It may readily be seen what an opportunity is 
afforded the leading minds of the nation through any 
well-directed and properly conducted mission efforts in 
this South American Cambridge, 

Brooxtyn, N. Y, 
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Literature. 


The Prevention of Crime.* 


PRACTICE lags far behind theory in the treatment 
of criminals; and by theory we do not mean mere 
speculation, but reasoned conclusions from verified 
data. Our criminal jurisprudence has not been mod- 
ified with the increase of our knowledge of the causes 
of crime and of the nature of criminal offenders. Our 
penal system is far more humane, on the whole, than 
it was in the early part of the century; but it is still 
primitive and unscientific. Our legislatures are un- 
fortunately composed, to an increasing extent, of 
members who have little disposition to study the 
great problems involved in the maintenance of social 
order, and who are ready, as in the State of New 
York, to put astop, for political considerations, to the 
employment of prisoners at useful labor, without re- 
gard to the consequences tothe public welfare. Most 
lawyers, it may be fairly said, know little about crim- 
inal jurisprudence, and the people at large cannot be 
induced to interest themselves in such questions. 

Yet the people at large are directly and deeply 
concerned in the repression of crime. Every appli- 
cation of ‘‘lynch-law’’ is a reflection on the admin- 
istration of justice. Every unpunished crime is a 
reproach to civilization; and we might almost say that 
the infliction of numberless punishments is itself a 
proof that our civilization is, in some respects, a 
failure. No better work can be done than to arouse 
the public to a conviction of the real gravity of the 
situation; and no writer can do better work of this 
kind than Mr. Morrison. As chaplain of one of the 
great English prisons, he has had excellent oppor- 
tunities for learning the characteristics of criminals; 
and we do not hesitate to say that he is possessed of 
altogether exceptional qualifications for extracting 
their true meaning from statistics. In a former work 
he showed conclusively that the comfortable belief 
that crime was diminishing had no foundation in 
fact, and inthis book he is able to say that as a result 
of his exposure the methods of presenting criminal 
statistics in England have been so altered as to give 
the returns a scientific value. Largely through the 
use of these improved returns, but chiefly through his 
own superior capacity, Mr. Morrison is now able to 
lay before us a scientific account of the manner in 
which criminals were made, and of the methods by 
which they may be unmade. 

It is true throughout the civilized world that the 
proportion of habitual criminals in the criminal pop- 
ulation is steadily increasing and was never so great 
as itis now. Inso faras itis the object of our pe- 
nal system to prevent the offender who has once been 
convicted from repeating the offense, that system is 
a failure. It is, moreover, an extremely expensive 
failure. Whenthe number of habitual criminals is 
large, a large force of police is required; and in Eng- 
land the expense of maintaining the police is not far 
from ten times that of maintaining criminals in jail. 
The researches of Mr. Morrison and others have es- 
tablished the fact that the habitual offender generally 
begins young. According to the Latin proverb, 
Nemo repente fuit turpissimus, and it is rare that a 
man begins a criminal career in middle life. Hence 
it follows that habitual crime can be reduced if juve- 
nile offenders can be prevented from acquiring con- 
firmed criminal habits. 

The manner in which the efforts of society to ac- 
complish this result should be directed is carefully 
considered by Mr. Morrison in a number of most in- 
structive chapters. He collects the evidence bearing 
on the relation to crime, of sex, age, intemper- 
ance, mental development, parental influence, and 
physical and economic conditions. With these facts 
before him he studies the general problem of the 
treatment of juvenile crime under the heads of ad- 
monition, fining, corporal punishment, imprisonment, 
and corrective institutions. To the student of soci- 
ety these chapters will be fascinating in their details; 
but we can only refer toa few of their general results. 
Admonition, under which are included conditional 
condemnation, suspended sentence and probation, is 
somewhat guardedly favored. Its results are at pres- 
ent encouraging; but we need a larger experience 
before reaching a final conclusion. Fining has many 
advantages, and within certain limits is of proved 
efficacy. Objection has been taken to fining youthful 
offenders because their parents are the real sufferers. 
That, Mr. Morrison says, is its chief recommendation, 





* JUVENILE OrFENDERS. By W. DovuGLas Morrison. New York: 
D. Appleton & Company. 1897. 
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as arousing parents to neglected responsibilities. 
Compulsory labor without imprisonment as a means 
of working out fines has its advantages, and is 
in effect the practice of the day in industrial 
schools to which children are committed in England. 
Whipping is in much more favor in that country than 
in ours; but Mr. Morrison does not exalt its value 
unless accompanied with ameliorating influences. 
Imprisonment is in general productive of more harm 
than good to juvenile offenders. On this subject 
nothing can exceed the value of the lessons drawn by 
Mr. Morrison irom his own experience. 

The general conclusion reached by Mr. Morrison 
is that punishment fails to check crime, because it 
does not affect the conditions under which criminals 
are developed. Until recently punishments of fright- 
ful severity were provided in most penal codes; but 
they do not appear to have daunted offenders. While 
punishment is milder, it is now far more certain; but 
still criminals multiply. They are imprisoned, but as 
soon as released they in most cases renew their vio- 

_ lations of law. Instead of punishment, or rather, in 
addition to punishment, we must change the condi- 
tions that favor the development of criminals. Pre- 
cisely what changes are possible and how they can 
be brought about, we cannot here say; but we have 
said enough to show that better influences must re- 
place those that now lead the young into criminal 
ways, and that Mr. Morrison’s suggestions as to how 
these influences should be applied deserve most at- 
tentive consideration. 


Du Maurier’s Last Novel.* 


ABOUT once in a generation there appears a lyric 
genius whose nutes, whether prose or verse, strike into 
the popular heart and make no end of delight—set up 
a fermentation which is like delirium—and when it, is 
all over the people wor.der what really ailed them. 
Even the veterau critic rubs his nose and looks askance 
at himself, feeling that by all the rules of his calling he 
ought tobe ashamed.. What is this over which he has 
been puling and giggling, forgetful of the canons of art 
and unconscious of any critical responsibility whatever? 

George Du Marier was one of those unaccountables— 
those geniuses who could charm, regardless of the 
means at hand for performing a miracle. ‘‘ Trilby”’ 
was a miracle, in one sense; it broke every rule of art 
and every natural law of literary creation; it was, in- 
deed, a supernatural performance; but it was avery 
poor novel, and Zhe Martian, now in hand, isa still 
poorer novel, so much poorer that there is no fair 
ground forcomparison. This said, what a contradic- 
tion at first blush seems the statementthat Zhe Martian 
is a thoroughly fascinating story! It is fascinating 
from beginning to end; its grip upon the imagination is 
firm and at the same time strangely delicate and thrill- 
ingly sympathetic. 

Looking back at the book from without, and in a mood 
of critical curiosity, we demand a reason for our recent 
captivity to what we must describe as preposterously 
weak, diluted and roily literature. For certainly no 
scholarly person, no stickler for a reasonable degree of 
literary purity, no lover of form, symmetry, the lines 
of grace and the bloom of peach-blow beauty, can find 
what he wants in this hotch-potch called 7he Martian, 
and sub-calleda novel. It is not literature, it is not in 
the best sense a story; it isnot English, it isnot French. 
What is it? Why is it, or rather why was it, so fascina- 
ting? 

The secret lies partly in the author’s attitude of ab- 
solute irresponsibility. We all, say what we may, have 
a sneaking admiration for the ‘‘ privileged character” 
who by common consent is permitted to do and praised 
and petted for do¥ng the very things for which,were we 
to do them, we should be incontinently outlawed and 
hunted down to our ruin. We wink at one another and 
go into ecstacies over something by De Maurier, some- 
thing that we well know to be all out of perspective, un- 
graceful, evenin places wooden, and call it inimitable; 
and it isinimitable and delightful mainly because it is 
brimfulof the ‘‘privilégedcharacter’s’’ atrocious lawless- 
ness of spirit. And besides thisirresponsibility we all like 
amiability, which Du Mauriershowsluminously through 
every line of his work. Indeed, at last it is Du Maurier 
himself that isthe fascination of Zhe Martian. 

If we were called upon to distinguish between style 
on one hand and diction on the other, we could do no 
better than to point to Du Maurier and Hawthorne. In 

‘*The Marble Faun,” for example, what dicticn! In 
The Martian what style! A queer comparison, the pro- 
fessors will, perhaps, say. And yet, in defiance of liter- 
ature, Du Maurier did compass style; while Hawthorne, 
with supremely beautiful diction, had no style at all, 
but made faultless literature. In Du Maurier’s para- 
graphs we have /’homme méme in countless: attitudes. 
In Hawthorne’s pages only one continuous, shaduwy 
apparition of the man is seen darkling through verbal 


”* Tre Marian. A Novel. By Georce Du Maurier. Harper & 
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symmetries and elegances. The strong fascination of 
Hawthorne’s writings is not Hawthorne himself, it is in 
the things he conjures up and wraps in cold, pure, per- 
fect literature. But Du Maurier rollicks, laughs— 
smiles, smokes a pipe, dances a jig, sings a song, weeps, 
does anything and everything right there before one’s 
eyes. We feel him losing an eye, we see him joyous, in 
spite of all the ills of poverty and neglect; we are cheek 
by jowl with him doing harmless deviltries and useless 
charities—in a word, he captures us and gives us a good 
time. 

We shall not tell the story of Zhe Martian, for it has 
no storytotell. It is the memoirs of one Barty Josse- 
lin, a boy who was ‘‘ nobody from nowhere,” but a jolly 
good fellow with Du Maurier inside of him. His adven- 
tures are of the lightest, darkest, saddest, happiest Bo- 
hemian cast; and in writing them out Du Maurier gave 
fullest vent to his Anglo-Gallic nature and his double 
sense of diction. At the end of the book there is a co- 
pious glossary and translations of the French songsand 
phrases abounding in the text, much of it very elemen- 
tary and unnecessary. The atmosphere of the story is 
that of ‘‘ Trilby,” but the telling is more discursive, 
anecdotical and trivially French. Every knowing reader 
must feel that here is Du Maurier’s autobiography, but 
little idealized and somewhat garrulously weighted with 
gossip. It is not a novel in the best sense, yet it tells a 
charming love-story, which is hindered, deflected, drop- 
ped and resumed with atrocious want of art. To wind 
up, there is wanton destruction of poor Barty, appar- 
ently for no other purpose than to have a death at the 
end of so delightful a fox-chase. Perhaps Du Maurier 
felt his own departure near, and gave this final stroke 
of sadness in recognition of the inevitable. 

We like Zhe Martian better than ‘‘ Trilby’’; but the 
latter is much more a novel than the former, much more 
a work of art. We did not like Trilby as a girl, as a 
woman; she was unnatural, and, as Du Maurier pre- 
sented her, even at her best, her goodness seemed but 
a veneering over coarseness and worse. There is no 
character-drawing in Zhe Martian to compare with the 
portraits of Little Billee and his brother Bohemians in 
‘*Trilby’’; butthe human nature in The Martian is of a 
more acceptable sort. It seems more authentic, more 
like actual biography, chatty, discursive, cheerful and 
sparkling with singularly limpid yet curiously afflicted 
life. Somehow we feel that all this coruscation and 
bubble and iridescent froth is genuine and that under it 
lies the very most touching pathos, the pathos of wasted 
genius. 


THE NATURAL ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. Sy Jacques 
Redway. (American Book Co. 60 cents.) 

We regret that this new text-book did not reach us in 
time for notice in our Education number. It is pedagog- 
ically sound in matter and method, and marks the ad- 
vance which has been made in the theory and art of 
teaching, and in the text-books provided for the classes. 
The old conception of a school geography made it simply 
a manual which gave the names, locations, boundaries, 
physical features and characteristics of the countries of 
the earth. This remains and must remain the basis of 
the science; but the present conception of geography 
regards it as the study of man’s physical relations, and 
views them in their relations to him. His general 
history, customs, occupations, races, industries, charac- 
teristics and activities, and the physical conditions 
under which they are developed, become facts of pri- 
mary importance. The present manual frankly accepts 
this view, and is controlled in its development by it. 
This is the characteristic merit of the manual as an ele- 
mentary geography, and is carried out more consistently 
and fully than in any primary geography we have seen. 
We believe the method to be as sound pedagogically as 
it is attractive and interesting. The child begins with 
what lies nearest to him in his home and country, and 
gradually extends his inquiries as he grasps the wider 
relations of life. Each subject comes up in its natural 
organic relations. The publishers have provided to go 
with their geographical series a series of elementary 
aids to the study of the physical features of the United 
States, prepared by such well-known writers as J. W.- 
Powell, I. C. Russell, N. S. Shaler, Bailey Willis, G. K. 
Gilbert, J. S. Dillas, W. M. Davis and C. W. Hayes. 
(The set, $1.50; each number, 20 cents.) 


A TExT-Book FOR TRAINING SCHOOLS FOR NursEs. By 
T. M. Wise, M.D., Medical Superintendent of the 
St. Lawrence Hospital. With an Introduction by 
Dr. Edward Cowles, Physician-in-Chief and Super- 
inteadent of the McLean Hospital, Boston, Mass. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y.) 

A very complete text-book; and, as might be inferred 
from the positions held by the author and indorser, it 
gives special attention to the care and nursing of people 
whose nervous mechanism is so disabled that we call 
them insane. The diagrammatic exhibition of the 
nervous system and the careful showing of its action are 
most valuable. There is little doubt_that in the near 
future more attention will be given to the study of indi- 
vidual cases of mental disorder than heretofore, and 
such a book as this will be an invaluable aid to. those 
who fit themselves to minister to diseased minds. It 
contains all the physiology and anatomy a purse needs 
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to know, and many suggestions not to be found in other 
works on this subject. A very complete index and many 
highly instructive illustrations make it a sort of nurse’s 
vade mecum. It is in two volumes, each so small that a 
nurse can carry them in her pocket—a valuable consid- 
eration at times. 


MoTHER, BABY AND. NursERY. A Manual for Mothers. 
By Genevieve Tucker, M.D. (Boston: Roberts Broth- 
ers. 1896.) 

If the next generation is not perfect mentally, morally 
and physically, it will not be for want of books to di- 
rect mothers especially inthe latter respect; and as to 
child study itis with us on every hand. The treatise 
now under consideration is a valuable addition to the 
stock of well-digested knowledge on all phases of the 
physical well-being of the child, and would be a valua- 
ble help to a young mother desirous of doing her very 
best by herchild. Dr. Tucker is to be congratulated 
on having made a worthy book that might save many 
lives if followed faithfully. 


FISHES, LIVING AND FossiL. AN OUTLINE OF THEIR 
FoRMS AND PROBABLE RELATIONSHIPS. By Bashford 
Dean, Ph.D., Instructor in Biology, Columbia College, 
New York City. (Macmillan & Co. 1895. 800, 300+ 
xiv, pp. $2.50.) The study of fishes is apt to be neg- 
lected except by specialists, so that an introductory 
book, fitted to the needs of university students, relating 
to this interesting class of animals, is welcomed. Both 
fossil and living forms are treated of. First the author 
treats of the general features of structure, classification, 
geological distribution; then the evolution of structures 
characteristic of fishes, as gills, skin defenses, teeth, 
fins and sense organs. Next, each class is considered 
by itself. Afterward the several groups are contrasted 
from the standpoint of embryology. In addition there 
are extensive tables, summarizing the facts concerning 
every part of their bodies. The author evidently takes 
pleasure in discussing every feature in its relation to 
classification and development, and no class gives us 
better illustrations of generalized and specialized forms. 
The first are those of medium size, medium defenses, 
medium powers of progression, omnivorous feeding 
habits, and wide distribution. The second are those 
whose teeth are adapted for a particular kind of food, 
or whose motions are hampered by a ponderous size or - 
weighty armoring. These last have perished in the 
struggle for existence. Those that have survived, had 
structures that were in every way the least extreme. 
Very appropriately the book is dedicated to the late Dr. 
J. S. Newberry, the friend and teacher of the author. 
One can almost hear the voice of Newberry as he reads 
the words of Dr. Dean. 


LETTERS, FABLES AND SAYINGS OF ‘‘ Amicus.”’ Repub- 
lished from Zhe Weekly Statement. (The Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York.) The Letters which 
compose this volume have for their author an unknown 
‘*Anon,’’ who, whoever he may be, understands the art 
of putting things and making people read what he 
writes. He isno great master of literary style. The art 
of saying things he knows more about. At least he 
puts his own case and that of the Mutual Life I[nsur- 
ance Company, for which he writes, with great plain- 
ness and persuasive illustration. Through all the 
book his wit and humor come gurgling up into view, for 
it takes no long reading to find that however serious the 
business may be at bottom it is a humorist who is argu- 
ing the case. 


PRINCETON LeEcTURES. A Series delivered on the oc- 
casion of the Sesquicentennial of Princeton University; 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION AND ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Six Lectures by Professor Dowden, Trinity College, Dub- 
lin; THEISM. Zwo Lectures by Prof. Andrew Seth, Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh; THE MATHEMATICAL THEORY OF 
THE Top. Four Lectures by Prof. Felix Klein, Univer- 
sity of Géttingen; THE DESCENT OF THE PRIMATES, by 
Prof. A. A. W. Hubrecht, University of Utrecht; THE 
NATURE AND ORIGIN OF THE NOUN GENDERS IN THE 
INDO-GERMANIC LANGUAGES, by Prof. Karl Brugman, 
University of Leipsic; CLAIM OF THE OLD TESTAMENT, 
by Prof. Stanley Leathes, King’s College, London. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00 each.) 


NuRSERY ProsBLeMs. E£dited by Dr. Leroy M. Vale. 
(The Contemporary Publishing Company, New York. 
1897.) Here we listen to the voice of ripe experience 
addressed to inquiring mothers who cry out for help in 
the thousand puzzling emergencies of infant life. No 
better guide for the care and training and treatment of 
infants can be found anywhere. 


WARNER’S POCKET MEDICAL DICTIONARY OF TO-DAY, 
by William R. Waruer (William R. Warner Co., Phila- 
delphia), is a booklet for the pocket containing 10,000 
essential words and terms used in medicine and asso- 
ciated sciences, defined in the briefest accurate terms, 
and printed in large, plain, black-faced capitals. A 
very convenient manual. 


We acknowledge with thanks the bound volume of 
The Monist, a Quarterly Magazine, published by the 
Open Court Publishing Company, Chicago. The vol- 
ume before usis No. VII of the whole series, and con- 
tains the issue from October Ist, 1896. 
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The editors and publishers of the 
“Chautauqua Reading Circle Literature” 
have added five new and original vol- 
umes to the course required for 1897-98. 
IMPERIAL GERMANY (Illustrated), dy Sid- 
ney Whitman, author of ‘‘ The Realm of 
the Hapsburgs,’’ ‘‘The Story of Austria,” 
etc.; THE SocIAL SPIRIT IN AMERICA, by 
C. R. Henderson, Associate Professor of 
Sociology in the University of Chicago; 
ROMAN LIFE AND MEDIEVAL ART, Revised 
and Enlarged, with many new Illustra- 
tions, by W. H. Goodyear, Lecturer to the 
Brooklyn Institute and author of ‘‘ An- 
cient and Modern History,” ‘‘A History 
of Art,’ ‘‘The Grammar of the Lotus,’’ 
etc.; ROMAN LIFE IN PLINY’s TIME, dy 
Maurice Pellison, Translated from the 
French by Maud Wilkinson, with an Intro- 
duction by Frank Justus Miller, Professor 
in the University of Chicago, and A 
‘SHORT HIsToryY OF MEDIEVAL Europ:g, dy 
Oliver J. Thatcher, Ph.D., author of ‘‘A 
Sketch of the History of the Apostolic 
Church.” This volume is an abridg- 
ment of a large work, ‘‘ Europe in the 
Middle Ages,” by the author and Dr. 
Ferdinand Schwill. 


ARNAUD’S MASTERPIECE. By Walter 
Cranston Larned. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.25.) If this book is not a joy 
forever it is at least a thing of beauty. 
The romance is beautiful, the style is 
beautiful, and the make-up of the book is 
beautiul. Mr. Larned writes charmingly 
and holds his story well in hand from the 
beginning. It would have been easy, so 
easy, for him to have made it Frenchy in 
the worst sense; but it is sweet and clean; 
seldom does one read a romance so ten- 
der, sotouching, so warm with !ove and 
yet so wholesome and natural. It is a 
story of the Pyrenees, rich with the pic- 
turesque life of a Saracenic residuum 
left over from the old Moorish days. 


CAPTAIN SHAYS, A POPULIST OF 1786. 
By George R. R. Rivers. (Little, Brown & 
Co. $1.25.) A conscientious study of 
New England life in the days imme- 
diately following the close of the Revo- 
lutionary War has given to this'story a 
certain historical interest over and above 
the mere fiction, which is neatly pre- 
sented. It shows that some of the 
troubles, now so much discussed by rural 
folk in our country, were quite as active 
and just as dangerous more than a hun- 
dred years agoas at present. Mr. Riv- 
ers has drawn some striking sketches of 
the difficulties inherent in the republican 
problem during its earlier phases of de- 
velopment. 


THE Grey LAby. Sy Henry Seton Mer- 
riman. (Macmillan & Co. $1.50.) This 


might well be called the story of a youth © 


born to ill luck. Twin brothers set out 
upon life together, one with luck in his 
favor, the other with it dead against him. 
Of course there is tragedy in the end. 
The story is notably well written and in- 
teresting, but it leaves a sense of defeat 
and regret in the reader’s mind. Some 
excellent impressions of life in Spain, a 
smack of the sea and nota little cleverly 
reported conversation, give it more than 
ordinary claims to critical attention. 


THE MISSIONARY SHERIFF: Being Jnci- 
dents in the Lifeofa Plain Man who Tried 
to Do His Duty. By Octave Thanet. 
(Harper & Brothers. $1.50.) Octave 
Thanet always writes well, always tells 
a good story. In Zhe Missionary Sheriff 
she is at her best. The instancesin which 
this conscientious officer tries to do his 
duty are admirably chosen, and they are 
told with masterly art. The closing chap- 
ter of the book gives a fine impression 
with which to lay it aside, a turn of art 
too much neglected nowadays. We have 
deeply enjoyed reading The Missionary 
Sheriff. 


Lazarus: A TALE OF THE WORLD’S 
GREAT MIRACLE. By Lucas Cleve. (E. P. 
Dutton &Co. $1.50.) Instyle this story 
is explosively sentimental. The author 
depends upon interjections and vocatives 
for much of his story’s effect. It is a 
religious romance of Christ’s miraculous 
work that he presents to us, and there is 
not a little cleverness in the presentation. 
The average lay reader will be apt to 








scent the preacher between the lines, and 
smile at certain rather bald pulpit decord- 
tions in the work; but the story will be 
enjoyed all the same. 


HELL FER SARTAIN, AND OTHER STO- 
riES. By John Fox, Jr. (Harper & Broth- 


ers. $1.00.) The chief mark of distinc- 


tion in these sketches of Kentucky moun- 
tain folk is a certain strength of line, as 
we say of the draftsman’s work, which 
brings out character with a single stroke. 
Mr. Fox’s people are very much alive and 
strongly picturesque ; but we only get 
sudden glimpses of them, always when 
they are doing something characteristic 
and true to their circumstances. The 
humor is plentiful and grim, the pathos 
is indicated rather than expressed, and 
the dialect seems natural. It is a strik- 
ing little book with a brutal title. 

BRICHANTEAU, ACTOR. 7vranslated from 
the French of Jules Claratie. (Little, Brown 
& Co. $1.50.) This is a good transla- 
tion of a French analytical novel depict- 
ing the experiences of an actor who 
failed in his profession on account of ina- 
bility to. make the most of great natural 
gifts. Brichanteau is a character elab- 
orately drawn to the last detail. The 
picture is both portrait and caricature; 
serious, droll, humorous, pathetic. Be- 
yond the presentation of Brichanteau 
himself the story amounts to little. 

THE OLD GENTLEMAN OF THE BLACK 
Stock. By Thomas Nelson Page. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 75 cents.) This is not 
one of Mr. Page’ssuccesses. It issimply 
a commonplace, rather tedious story, 
fairly entertaining, not in the least re- 
markable, and showing no mark of 
genius. Mr. Page has strayed from his 
happy hunting-ground. 





Literary Notes. 


THE Macmillan Co. will soon bring 
out a new ‘‘ Handbook of European His- 
tory,’’ by Arthur Hassall, general editor 
of the ‘‘ Periods of European History 
Series.” 

----Spain in the 19th Century will 
be the title of the new volume of 
‘* roth Century Histories.’’ by Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth Wormeley Latimer, and published 
by Messrs. A. C. McClurg & Co. 


....-Uopkinson Smith, who treats of 
the Tennessee Centennial Exposition in 
the September Scribner's, went to Nash- 
ville as one of the art judges for the Fair. 
He made the illustrations on the spot and 
writes with enthusiasm of what he saw. 


....The Sunshine Publishing Co., of 
Philadelphia, has arranged to. publish a 
new book by’ Bushhrod Washington 
James, on ‘‘ Alaska: Its Neglected Past 
and its Brilliant Future.”” The book will 
contain up to date facts about the route 
to the new gold-fields. 


.ee+Dhe Treasury of Religious Thought 
for September has an illustrated opening 
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article on Mount Holyoke College as a 
Christian educator for women. The col- 
lege article in Frank Leslie's Popular 
Monthly for the same date is by Virginia 
Sherwood, and treats of Wellesley Col- 
lege. 


....Messrs. Eaton & Mains, 150 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, announce as 
soon to be published, a large octavo vol- 


ume of about 750 pages, ‘‘ Life and Times 
of William E. Gladstone,’ by the histo- 
rian, Dr. John Clark Ridpath. The book 
will be illustrated with portraits and en- 
gravings covering the whole period of the 
statesman’s life. 


.-..A writer in the London Guardian 
treats of Hindu Students of English and 
their examination papers, under the title 
the ‘‘ B.A. iz Partibus.”’ It is an old 
story, that of the Parsee’s reply to the 
Englishman who wondered over his good 
English. ‘* And why should I not speak 
as good English as you? You learned 
English of your mother, I learned mine 
from Macaulay’’; so one is not surprised 
to read the following statement: 


“Tf you except the very best Englishmen 
of each year,itis a question whether, with 
equal facilities for appearing before the ex- 
aminers, the Hindu would not swamp the 
open departments of the public service. 
ais The moment you go below. the 
cream of the Englishmen, the Hindu re- 
quires a deal of beating.” 


An old examination story, illustrating 
the confusion of persons and incidents, is 
given as follows: 


‘** Who was Oliver Cromwell?’ ‘Cromwell 
was a very stern man who killed Charles I 
by means of repeated beheadals. When on 
his deathbed he is said to have exclaimed: 
‘Had I but served my God as I have served 
my king I should not now be naked.’”’ 


From his own experience the writer 
gives the following: 


“As You Like It’’ being the text-book one 
a the three hundred candidates for the 

.A. degree were invited to explain the line 
‘ The why is plain as way to parish church.’ 
One of them thus delivered himself: ‘The 
reason is as plain as the road to the church, 
which can always be distinguished from 
other roads by being covered with grass, 
because very few people use it.’ ’’ 


Notwithstanding these ‘‘ practical’’ 
rules which the Lvening Post quotes, we 
believe that: ‘*Be he alive or be he dead,”’ 
and ‘‘If the Lord will, we shalllive and 
do this or that,’”’ are still good English, 
not yet obsolete: 


‘* A discussion, chiefly interesting for the 
curious views expressed, has been going on 
for some months in the London Author with 
regard to the practical use of the perplex- 
ing English subjunctive. A new turn has 
been given to it bythe publication in the 
June and July numbers of tables stating the 
results of a search for the inflectional sub- 
junctive in ten volumes of standard modern 

rose, including works of Dowden, Hardy, 
James, Lang, Lecky, Meredith, Morley, 

tephen, Stevenson and Traill, and aggre- 
gating about 900,000 words. The statisti- 
cian’s results are that subjunctives of, any 
verb except de are used by all these ten 
authors only fifteen times. We suspect that 
only the third person singular of the pres- 
ent subjunctive of such verbs has been 
searched for and that it was with reference 
to this alone that the discussion has arisen; 
but, however that may be, a subsequent 
correspondent deduces from the tables the 
following ‘ practical’ rules for British au- 
thors, which we hereby pass on to the 
American guild, as in yee? and curtesy 
bound: (1) ‘ Only use the subjunctive mood 
of the verb ¢o ée;’ (2) ‘The subjunctive of 
the verb Zo de should only be used = prob- 
ably means, should be used only] after zf.’”’ 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





HARPER’S 


| FOR SEPTEMBER | 








A TWENTIETH-CENTURY 
PROSPECT 
By Capt. A. T. MAHAN, U.S.N. 


A significant forecast of the part 
the United States must be prepared 
to take in future conflicts. 


GEORGE DU MAURIER. By HENRY JAMES 


This is a view of the artist and writer as he appeared to an 
intimate friend and fellow-craftsman, and is important 
as an interpretation as well as exceedingly interesting. 


A GOODLY ARRAY OF FICTION. 

SERIALS: The Great Stone of Sardis, by FRANK R. STOCKTON. ‘The 
Kentuckians, by JOHN FOX, Jr.—SHORT STORIES : The Great Medicine-Horse, 
written and illustrated by FREDERIC REMINGTON. ‘The Lost Ball, by W. G. 
VAN T. SUTPHEN, illustrated by W. H. HYDE. The Look in a Man’s Face, by 
M. URQUHART, illustrated by GUSTAVE VERBEEK. Without Incumbrance, by 
EMERSON GIFFORD TAYLOR. Her Majesty, by MARION MANVILLE POPE. 
The Various Tempers of Grandmother Gregg, by RUTH MCENERY STUART. 


DOROEOTOCHOH ONOHOROROROR OROROROROROROHOHOROHOHOROEOS 


MAGAZINE 


| NOW READY | 








THE BEGINNINGS OF THE 
AMERICAN NAVY 


By JAMES BARNES 


This historical sketch is richly il- 
lustrated from old and very rare prints” 
in the possession of the author. 
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Books of the Week. 


The Age of the Renascence. By Paul Van Dyke. 
With an Introduction b 4 Van Dyke. 
7%, pp. 397. New York: e Christian 
SPD OO gen ka iireneocapacticescagosccteseesy $1 50 
Beside Old Hearth-Stones. By Abram English 
la 53¢x7, pp. 367. Boston: Lee & Shep- 
a 


Modes of Motion; or, Mechanical Conceptions of 
Physical Phenomena. By A. E. Dolbear. 5x 
74, pp. 119. The same 


, The Librarian of the Sunday-School. By Eliza- 


beth Louisa Foote, A.B., B.L.S. 43¢x7, pp. 36. 
New York: Eaton & Mains................... *. 085 

Saved and Kept. By the Rey. F. B. Meyer. 4x634, 

. 154. New York, Chicago and Toronto: 
loming H. Revell Co..........cccccecescssesses 0 50 

A Holy Life and How to Live It. By the Rev. G. 

H.C. Macgregor, M.A., 4x634, pp. 142. The 
iis pvenstnakdescessstisqarcahépediaetyevesse 0 50 


A Thoughtless Seven. By the author of “ Proba- 
ble Sons,” ‘“ Teddy’s Button,” ‘‘The Odd 
One,” etc. 51¢x7, pp. 96. Thesame.......... 0 50 
at oy The Life Story of an American 
Mo: 


Wanil de de guadon ba cbiKdnaced os dnacies can cbescgusesé 150 
Literary Art: A Handbook for its Study. By 
Harriet Noble. 5x7, Pe 237. Terre Haute, 

Teds TRO TRAE PUR. OG ii .o5ecccctcdiveccigvce 100 


Handbook of Missions. By A. McLean. With 
Introduction by Geo. Darsic. 414x534, pp. 202. 
Cleveland: The Reading Course Committee. . 


“TRIF AND TRIXY” 


A story of a dreadfully delightful lit- 
tle girl and her adoring and tormented 
parents, relations and friends. 








BY THE AUTHOR OF 


‘*HELEN’S BABIES”’ 


Cloth, 12mo, 256 pages. 50 cents. 
For sale by all booksellers, or sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of price, by the publisher, 


HENRY ALTEMUS 


PHILADELPHIA. 





J.CHURCH CQO. Music Publishers, Cincinnati, 0. 











You get all *e eomfort out of your bicycle that is pos- 
sible? You do not unless you use Dixon’s Cycle Chain 
Graphite. ‘. wis increases ease of running and prevents 
wear and rust of chain and sprockets. If your dealer 
does not keep it, send 15 cents for sample. 


Dixon Graphite Co.,Jersey City,N.J. 





USE Onur Ledger & Linen Papers. 
Sample BookFree. Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass. 





EDUCATION, 
AN INSTRUCTRESS 
in advanced ¢nglish, or in simple German, French or 
Latin, desires pupils, or school work. 
Address M., Box No. 1637, Philadelphia, Pa. 








MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 
ABBOT ACADEMY, For Young Ladies 
Begins its 6(th year September 16th, offering three 


Seminary Courses of studies and a College fitting Course. 
Address, Miss LauRA S. WaTson, Principal. 





Blair Presbyterial Academy. 
John I. Blair Foundation. Both sexes. 50th year. 
Prepares for College or Business. Music, Art, Physical 
Culture. New fire-proof building for ladies. Low rates. 
Superior a ag Send for catalogue. ™ 
W.S. EVERSOLE, Ph.D Principal, Blairstown, N. J. 











Bordentown Military Institute, Bordentown 
N. J. Prepares for all colleges. Military training 
No compromise on tobacco, <a or hazing. Rev. T. 
H Landon, A M.,Prin. Capt. T. D. Landon, Com’d't. 


STON UNIVERSITY LAW 
ie SCHOOL. 
New Hall, Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Opens October 6. 
EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 





LAW GAGO COLLEGE UNIVERSITY. 
Hon. T. A. Moran, LL. D., Dean. Session each week 
day evening. For information address Elmer E. Bar- 
rett, LL. B., Bee’y, 100 Washington © reet, Chicago, 


D ‘ Morristown, 
Miss Dana’s School for Girls, Xv Jersey: 
will reopen Sept. 22. Certificate admits to Smith, Wel- 
lesley and Baltimore College. Music and art. Resident 
native French and German teachers. Nearness to New 
York affords special advantages. Boarding pupils, $700. 


Miss S. D. Doremus. 


BOARDING SCHOOL (LIMITED). 
Re-opens October 4th. : i 
735 Madison Avenue, New York. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY 


Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Narragansett Bay. 
Cottages. Electric light. Elegant new dining hall. 
Endowed. Twelve courses. September 14. Iliustrated 
Catalogue. F. D. BLAKESLEE, D.D., Principal, 

East Greenwich, R. 1. 
CLENDALE © For 

COLLECE Women. 
Forty-FourtH YEAR. BeauTIFUL and HEALTHFUL 
Location, fifteen miles north of Cincinnati. Full 
course of study, Preparatory and Collegiate. Best 
Facilities in Music, Art,etc. Home care, social cul- 


ture. Terms, $250 per year. 
Rev. L. D. Potter, D.D., Pres., Glendale, 0. 


Greenwich Academy and 
Home School for Ten Boys, 


Greenwich, Connecticut. 


The few boys admitted carefully selected. No 
undesirable pupil allowed to remain, Genuine 
home. Special attention to development of literary 
taste. Individual instruction when needed. Three 
complete courses. Location exceptionally health- 
ful and attractive. 72d year of Academy and x8th 

ome. J. H. ROOT, Principal. 


THE LADY JANE GREY SCHOOL. 


Mrs. Hyd? and Daughters’ Home School for Girls. 
Special and regular courses. Preparation for College 














and European travel. Address 2 
Mrs. JANE,GREY HYDE, Binghamton, N.Y 
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Lafayette College, 


EASTON, PA. 
A Christian College under the care of the Pres- 
Ivania. Classica’ 


Synod van 1, Latin 
and General oeepeey Reent] Electrical and Min 
Engineering and ical Courses. 





Mr;. Mead’s School for Gir's, 
“ Hiliside,”” Norwalk, Conn. 
Certificate admits to Wellesley, Vassar, and other 
colleges. Advanced. study in Nahm my and lower 
College branches for special students. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Medis, 
Media Academy et "ai Sear cinesioal 
Scientific, English, and Commercial courses. Thorough 
preparation for coliege or business. Careful individual 
attention. Excellent table. Beautiful location, Cir- 








cular free. Cuas, W. Stuart, Prin. 
CARLISLE, PE 

METZGER. “COLLEGE. Hig h Grade Ladies’ 
Seminary and Girls’ Preparato anne $250. a 





“5 wi wou a 
ter. Oror catalogue, Lng w. P. Dick, A.M., 





Ohio, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect Street. 
MISS MITTLEBERGER’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Prepares for all colleges open for women. 
Reopens September 28d. 








A tree is known 


by its fruit, and we are willing that 
the 


NewFngland 


ConsERTAneey 
OF MUSIC 


should be judged by its graduates. 

Many—very many—of the leading 

vocal and instrumental artists in the 

public eye to-day were instructed here. 

GEORGE W, CHADWICK, Musical Director. 
Send for our catalogue to 

Franx W. Harz, Gen’l Mangr., Boston, Mass. 














N. Y. University 6 geet 9 sy 


» & 
Law cnoo after two years. 
EVENING Et yyy (LL.B. ee three years.) 


~? 


oss for LL 
For circulars ‘address L. J. ToMPEINS, Registrar, 
Washington Square, New York City. 


Rockford College for Women. 


Fall term opens Wetnenias. Sept. 15th, 1897. Classical 
and Scientific Courses. Spec’ ally orga mized departments 
of Musicand Art. Well — re ibra pes Labora- 
tories, fine Gymnasium. ssident Epasieeet peomeet 
al Hall enables students t (we oT ” For 
ogues address PRESI IDENT BOC ORD ‘COLLEGE, 

Lock Box 14. Rockford, Il. 


YE*SEMINARY, RYE, NEW YORE. 
For particulars ‘address Mrs. 8. J. LIFE. 











Stuart School wacnincion D. c. 


Academic. Collegiate and Optional courses. Modera 
terms. Special advantages for Post Graduates. Miss 
CLAUDIA STUART, Principal, 1224 and 1226 15th St. N.W. 





New York, SaRAToGa SPRINGS. 
Temple Greve Seminary, Charles F. Dowd, 
Ph.D., cipal. For year-buok address Secretary. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 





ful fal physical ‘raining. Per ext 


rom Boston. 

fr Fall term of 634 ae en, begins Sept. 15th, °97. For illus- 
ctus, a 

REV SAME EL V. COLE, President, Norton, Mass. 





AMERICAN Hoye. Fa ng BERLIN, GERMANY. 


» 1 
Mrs. Mary B. Wiilard, Principal. 
next — ns Sept. ‘oth. a leaves 
New York Sept sth, yor clroulars, address the Prin- 
oa care of Baldwin and Boston, 66 Broadway, New 
ork. 








THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 








Chicago Theological Ganaaiy.. 


The Fortieth Year opens September 29th. For fur- 
oe information address Prof. H. M. Scorr, 520 
. Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 


DREW THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Madison, New Jersey. 





Fall Term commences third Thursday 
in September. For all special informa- 
tion address the President, : 

HENRY A. BUTTZ. 


LANE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


CINCINNATI, O. 
Term will begin September 16th. For catalogue 
and prospectus address Rev. KEMPER FULLERTON. 


OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
— Ter atnes and Bonseryacory 0 
rravene! ie sos eryatory Must Secretary. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


700 Park Avenue, New Yeork. 
The next Term will begin Wednesday, September 22d, 
ulty will meet applicants for admission in 
er vnsthoat's re — in ty ili be drawn 
-M. opening address, b 
“THE REV. MAKVIN it. VINCENT. DD... 
will be delivered hursday, S 23d, in the 
Chapel, at4pr.m. Students sre a to prompt attend: 
ance at the opening. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL, 


New Haven, Conn, 


5 Se 30th. For catalogue or informa- 
sion, address Prof. G. B, STEVENS. 
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Financial. 
Many Signs of Epoch-Making. 


POLITICAL and economic agitations 
are on vacation. The legislative holi- 
days are here. No incidents have oc- 
curred in the week to attract attention 
save those which are related to the re- 
vival of material prosperity. The peo- 
ple of the United States have begun to 
spend money freely. For many years 
they have been hoarding it in distrust 
of the currency or else putting it out 
homeopathically. The difference is that 
between business depression and univer- 
sal apprehension and a return of con- 
fidence based on visiblefacts. There is 
such a thing as having enough evidence 
to create faith in subsequent results, 
making them as morally certain as any- 
thing in the future can be. There is 
no doubt that the transportation indus- 
try of the United States may look for- 
word to a large increase in revenues. 
The persons most largely interested in 
this industry take a very cheerful view 
of the future. Many of them have 
proved their faith by works; they have 
added largely to their investments in 
the properties they are managing. 
Ownership or partnership in any busi- 
ness invariably stimulates interest in 
building up that enterprise. 

Railroad managers travel over their 
lines of road and receive multitudinous 
reports from subordinates who under- 
take an itinerary not available to the 
higher officers. All these interested 
travelers can see, in one year, empty 
corn-cribs and empty wheat-elevators 
along their roads. It requires little 
brains to conclude that tuture traffic on 
those roads willbe poor. Another year 
they travel and find that all the cribs 
are bursting with corn. Itis an almost 
mathematical deduction that this 
stored-up property must move to mar- 
ket some day—if not in the ear, then in 
the form of cattle which the ears have 
helped to fatten. The farmer, then, so 
far as his section of country is con- 
cerned, can see himself good traffic or 
poor for the railways as the state of his 
own crops may be. This year the im- 
mense reserves from the great corn 
crops ofthe two previous years already 
present to sight great traffic for the 
railroads, and as they are moved now 
and when the current season’s crop 
begins to move, the producer sells and 
will be able to sell, in all probability, 
his crop at prices materially higher than 
last year’s. 

The elevators and storehouses for 
wheat are not filled as the corn-cribs are. 
But why? Because natural conditions 
this year do not permit wheat to rest 
long in its process of transmission from 
producerto consumer, All the winter 
sown wheat, as fast as it is harvested, 
is being sent to miller and exporter. 
The flour mills have already drained 
down the surplus from the crop of 1896 
and are in the market for more. The 
world outside of the United States is 
lamentably short in its wheat crop, It 
will use every endeavor to reduce its 
need for this particular form of food 
supply, but after the most strenuous 
efforts in that direction it will be com- 
pelled to take enough to assure good 
prices for the surplus we have to sell. 
This country is in a position to com- 
mand almost its own price for its food 
products, on account of the shrinkage 
in wheat production—and in some 
other cereals—in all countries outside 
its limits. 

It is to be remembered that there has 
been a material reduction in the cost of 
producing wheat on an extensive scale, 
so that 80-cent or dollar wheat means 


‘more net profit than when prices ruled 
above a dollar a bushel some years ago. 
Is it not a most natural inference from 
these facts and conditions that the ag- 
ricultural community will enjoy a pros- 
perity not experienced in years? And 
is it not reasonable to suppose many 
free silver heresies and fallacies will lose 
their weight with the formerly discon- 
tented Western agriculturists? When 
the old Granger craze died out under 
the influence of better times, the rail- 
ways were able to secure normal profits 
fora while. May it not be expected 
that the later Populist crusades will 
gradually cease, and that the capital in- 
vested in the transportation induscry 


will be permitted to reap a return upon- 


the investment commensurate with the 
risk taken and the losses suffered in the 
last few years from light traffic and low 


rates? The railways which became 


bankrupt under the pressure following 
1893 have been reorganized, with obli- 
gatory charges scaled down to a very 
lean basis of earnings. And the sys- 
tematic economies introduced in the 
science of ‘‘railroading’’ in recent 
years are permanent in character, and 
tend to enlarge net profits in greater 
proportion to gross returns than was 
possible before the period of depres- 
sion. 

It is true that an epoch of material 
prosperity is not made out of one phase 
of a state of affairs. Happily, this 
country has even more than the promise 
of large yields of grains in extraordinary 
demand by the rest of the world. Man- 


ufacturers, middlemen and importers are 


now operating under a Tariff which has 
greater prospect of stability than any 
one which has been established by Con- 
gress since the Civil War, at least. Po- 
litical conditions assure the permanency 
of the Dingley schedules during the life 
of the present Administration. In fact, 
there are some observers who hope that 
the Tariff will be withdrawn from the 
arena of politics and be treated hereafter 
asa purely practical question uninflu- 
enced by partisanship. Every interest 


affected by foreign competition and - 


natural home developments realizes 
what Tariff stability means. And our 
Treasury Officials know the difference 
between maintaining the gold reserve 
at the point of confidence in times of 
general prosperity and in years of wide- 
spread depression in trade. 

The rapid passing away of silver as a 
money metal all over the world may be 
fraught with some losses to this coun- 
try, as the price of the commodity de- 
clines. But the sustained output of 
silver in recent years and in recent 
months, on a steadily falling market, 
demonstrates that silver is not yet down 
to cost of production. Economies in 
mining will, if necessary, be invented or 
discovered, just as circumstances forced 
them to be on the railroads and in 
many branches of manufacture in late 
years. The renewed rise in the gold 
output of South Africa and the new 
supplies certain to be derived trom the 
Alaska developments, however, tend to 
rob the depreciation of silver of harm 
in economic conditions. So far, too, as 
the United States themselves are af- 
fected, it is morally certain that their 
superior trade position in the markets 
of the world will soon bring a large re- 
ceipt of gold from Europe in settlement 
of international balances. Never in its 
history has this country possessed so 
much material wealth as it possesses to- 
day. A golden opportunity appears to 
be opening for the creation of more 
wealth, provided injudicious or mis- 
taken legislation hereafter does not 
cripple the development of capital, 
which confidence has at last set in rapid 
motion. 
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Monetary Affairs. 


IMPROVEMENT is reported in almost 


every line of business. There is no 
‘*boom ’’ yet, as some of the sensational 
newpapers would have their readers 
believe, but a buoyant tone is develop- 
ing that will inevitably result in a very 
material increase of activity. Agri- 
cultural prosperity is, of course, at the 
bottom of this improvement, but the 
confidence on which the latter is being 
built would not have been possible 
except for passage of the Tariff bill and 
the cessation of political activity. Much 
stimulus to business has been given by 
the phenomenal and well-maintained 
rise in stocks and wheat. The advance 
in wheat is, as every one knows, based 
upon the certainty of a large foreign 
demand at profitable’ prices. The ad- 
vance in stocks was also due in part to 
this, and to the conviction that pros- 
perity was coming, and the railroads 
would soon be having their share. 
Speculation became active, and there 
being neither bad news nor fear of 
any all efforts to check the buying 
movement were futile. Many mer- 
chandise buyers have come to this 
city, tempted by commercial excur- 
sions. Their purchases of dry goods, 
clothing, ‘ groceries, boots and shoes, 
etc., are daily increasing. From 
the interior reports are even more en- 
couraging than inthe local markets. 
Industrial activity is steadily expand- 
ing; discontent is disappearing; new 
enterprizes are being launched, exten- 
sions made, and long-needed repairs 
commenced. The iron trade, which 
has long lagged behind, is even Starting 
up, and the consumption of pig iron is 
increasing, tho prices do not advance. 
Bank clearings at leading cities last week 
show an increase of 37% over the same 
week last year. In New York City the 
week’s clearings amounted to $739, 000,- 
ooo. This is the largest total for the 
corresponding week in many years, and 


,about 50% larger than a year ago. As 


Stock Exchange transactions have very 
little effect upon bank clearings, it is 
evident that a very considerable activi- 
ty is going on in some quarters. Such 
evidences of business revival could be 
multiplied indefinitely ; but this is one 
of the most convincing and comprehen- 
sive. 


Nearly 3,500,000 shares of stocks and 
about $22,000,000 in bonds, par value, 
changed hands last week on the Stock 
Exchange. Such activity was unprec- 
edented, except, perhaps, during the 
Venezuelan panic. The breadth of the 
market was also unusual, ° nearly 150 
different securities being dealt in on 
the market during the same day. In 
extent and variety of dealings New York 
now surpasses any other financial cen- 
ter in the world except London. Prices 
advanced 1@3% in the active shares; 
but some reaction took place at the end 
ot the week, induced entirely by sales 
to realize and not to any unfavorable 
news. Conservative opinion is that 
prices are now as high as condi- 
tions warrant, but a buying fever has 
set in which has so far proved irresist- 
ible and not infrequently irresponsible. 
This was shown by sharp advances in 
low priced securities which have 
hitherto been neglected. The ad- 
vance in wheat and brightening 
business prospects were, of course, 
the chief stimulus. London shows 
more interest in this market, but is 
not buying to any important extent. 
One theory for small foreign purchases 
is that London does not wish to hasten 
gold shipments to the United States 
which are expected to set in with con- 
siderable freedom very shortly. Foreign 
exchange is declining, and rates are 
already at the point at which gold im- 
ports began last year. At present 
Europe seems more anxious to increase 
its stock of gold than the United States. 
Our trade balance continues favorable, 
the official returns for July showing an 
excess of exports amounting to $16,- 
600,000. The total merchandise ex- 
ports in July were $70,232,000, an in- 
crease of $5,000,000 over the same time 
last year; while imports were valued at 
$53,688,000, an increase of only $1, 500,- 
000 over 1896. Another favorable 
feature of real significance was the in- 
crease in railroad earnings, 49 roads re- 
porting a gain of nearly 11% in the first 
week of August. The only cloud upon 
the financial horizon at present is the 
possibility of a large Treasury deficit at 
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the end of the year. Our nation- 
al expenditures are enormous; there 
is slight disposition to economize; little 
revenue Can be expected from wool or 
sugar for months to come; and, until 
the revenue producing capacity of the 
new Tariff has been fairly tested, the 
position of the Treasury will be a source 
of some concern to the Administration. 
Business improvement may, however, 
remove all doubts in due season. Call 
money continues easy at1@1%%. Time 
money is in better demand and rates 
are quoted at 2%@4* for two to six 
months on good stock collateral. Com- 
mercial paper is also firmer, 60 to 90 
day indorsed bills receivable being 
quoted at 3%@4%. The bank state- 
ment showed a loss in reserve of $1,030,- 
ooo, due chiefly to the currency move- 
ment to the interior. 





The following is a comparison of the 
avetages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 

















Au tlt A 2. Inere e 
JOONB 2. cee cceevee ly ,' x 

= eiaaetie 92,612,300 92,129, 482,500 
Legal tenders. 108.91 “900105430400 "1,512,500 
Deposits.:......- ) 357,600 
Chreulation kh 13,185,500 13,384,700 *199,200 





The following shows the relation ‘be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 





Specie............ $92, $92,129,800 $482,500 
tegalt tenders. . ‘dori. 900 105,430,400 1,512,500 
Reser — #196,530,200 #197,560,200 *$1,0°0,000 
“t deposits... 157,647,475 156,558,075 1,089,400 
Nt res’rve. ae “$41,002,125 # $2,119,400 





* Decrease. 


Tne cundition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of 
each of the last five years wasas follows: 


Aug. 15th, 1896—S + $9,400,17% 
Aug. 17th, 1895—S 4 Poot 


Aug. 
Aug. 19th; 1893—1 
Aug. 20th, 1892—S 


oor 
































GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


Government bonds were quoted as 
follows: 





Asked. 
New 4s, Registere at 12 
New 4s, — 12 
4s, Registere TEBE Belge OS FRET. il 11 
4s, C 112 12% 
5s, gisvered. 113% 
5s, Coupons.... 











CITY BANK STOCKS. 

The following table gives the last 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales: 






























































































PR esp Sales. Bid. Asked. 
AMETICR.........00sc0ccceccces 325 328 as 
J American Exchange. 166 168 175 

32946 
ii 
Ce 160 160 170 
Chase National..........+...++ 400 
Chatham....3.......+ 290 
C 4,260 4,100 4,500 
ae 462 600 
Ci <a 1 1% 
C : 170 165 1% 
Commerce 204 204 
Continental. . 135 130 
> 290 290 
MEE, Fassececcsess 136 135 
275 200 
Latateh sos 255 250 
Firth Avenue. 2,970 8,000 
‘irst National 2,500 
rst National of 8. I 12836 110 150 
Fourteenth Street. a 
Fourth National.......... 17444 168 135 
ere ih ri) 
allatin National. 310 310 330 
Garfield National. 400 500 
German American 125 110 
Cria: 360 
Germania.......... 400 
— Hd 160 
Hide, and poateer: esectescesese 106 85 97346 
Hudson River..............++ 150 150 
530 525 
140 ~ 150 
170 esas. 
130 ewe 
750 duke 
215 230 
M ake 210 230 
190 197% 
hanics’ and Traders’ 2 110 125 
ercantile Peeeeerey 170 160 eeee 
erchants’............ 140 140 150 
erchants’ 115 uu 13 
et TAs ocaccennce 475 45, eeve 
M asec Morris 60 102 
ite 130 160 170 
New “Atssterdai.. 332? ae 200 a 
OW TORK... 000000 . B76 230 240 
ew York County...... - 80 600 as 
ew York Nat. Exchan: 00 Soe 100 
Flek York Produce Ex. 1204 ae aa 
PPrerereeeeererrrr rer. ‘ 
SS Ward.. von: te 100 ddan 
North America..... we «13536 130 pack 
riental.... - 16 meee 5 
176% 180 195 
255: 255 265 
249 205 
107 102 110 
150 150 1 
d National. - 10 1 
Second National... . 485 4% 
Seventh National.. 105 100 110 
Shoe and Leather.. 9% 91 oes 
Sixth National... 315 275 eons 
ee 1 Shea 105 
State of New Yor 113 108 eee 
Th nis National..... 85 25 mu 
lesmen’s..... 100 101 
Twelfth WAI s 50 vscrrece 4 130 
Union gS 195 175 185 
United States National 205 180 4 
Western National..... 116 114 . 
West Side . 25 iow 








BANK STOCKS, 
Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing August 14th, were: 
Ninth..... bbs ovastbduves 99 | Republic............. 150 





INDUSTRIAL STOCKS, 


The following Industrial stock quo- 
tations are issued by C. I, Hudson 


a 





THE INDEPENDENT 


& Co., 36 Wall Street, Members of the 
New York Stock Exchange: 









Bid. Asked. 
American Cotton Oil.... 1954 
“ - “ Prd. wii) 
pesseeeen Beats P00 Se. :-------- - & 4 
merican sinteh Founders Co. 8 35 
Barney & Sil ith Car Co...... 4 a 
*. «Pt. “a 
ees SID cean an apap edhe eneny ca 
Chicago June. & Union Stock . 
Diamond DINO OD iin .000006c00 se sc0 een « 14546 
H. B. Claflin Co............ 93 
o  %. SRS. ..0< % 
asa ie thedtcecarehensee % 
Michigan & Boninsan Care i 
c eninsular 
higan = 
National Linseed Oil........... 16 
National Starch Mire: Co w 
“* 1st Ptd Ssenenee 68 vi) 
Sm - 35 
National Lead Co....... . 36 4 
inger M: tacturt © Ff sn 
r Manu ing Co aa 
8 _a eran 317 S176 
The Trenton Potteries ee a 
United States Rubber Co........ 7 Hs 
Aa ° 6 61 
United States Leather Co. ons ” 
“ Pfd. fi 6734 
Wagner Car Co..............+. -- 155 156 
25 


Henry R. Worthington pecses 
Pftd 





FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


..+»Bank loans and deposits in New 
York were the largest on record, ac- 
cording to Saturday’s weekly bank 
statement. 


..- The following securities were sold 
at auction: 


25 shares of Wells-Fargo Ex. Co....... 110% 
shares Commoner th Ins. Co,.......105 
36, a 3 Dry Dock, E. B’way and Battery Ra 


Co. 5%cer. of indebtedness. 101% and int. 


.... Silver continues on the down 
grade, touching 25 %d. in London and 
55 cents in New York for bars. Mexi- 
can silver dollars are quoted at 42c., 
and trade between the United States 
and Mexico has been seriously affected 
thereby. 


.... Thomas Hillhouse, the honored 
President of the Metropolitan Trust 
Company in this city, died recently. 
Mr. Hillhouse was over eighty years old 
and had held the position of State 
Senator, Adjutant-General and Comp- 
troller of the State of New York, and 
Assistant Treasurer of the United 
States. Mr. Hillhouse was the organ- 
izer of the Metropolitan Trust Company, 
which received its charter in November, 
1881. 


...- The Union Pacific Reorganiza- 
tion Committee, of which Louis Fitz- 
gerald is Chairman, and Alvin W. Krech 
Secretary, calls upon holders of certifi- 
cates issued under the the Plan of Re- 
organization, to pay on or before Au- 
gust 26th the first instalment of 5%. 
This amount is one-third of the con- 
tribution to be made by holders of 
certificates, and payment in New York 
must be made to the Mercantile Trust 
Company. 


.... Notwithstanding the inward rush 
of some articles in anticipation of the 
new Tariff the July imports at New 
York only showed a moderate increase. 
The official returns for the month 
showed an aggregate movement of mer- 
chandise, exclusive of specie and bul- 
lion, of $65,572,233, comparing with 
$64,084,156 for July of last year, or, an 
increase of $1,500,000. Exports of 
merchandise for the month shows an 
increase of about $300,000, being $31,- 
142,796, comparing with $30, 830,037 for 
July of last year.. 

..-»The New York Produce Ex- 
change estimate of the wheat and 
corn crops, based on the Government 
crop report, is as follows: 

TOTAL WHEAT INDICATION, 


Aug. 1, July 1, June 1, 
1897. 1897. 1897. 
Condition........ 84.9 


Area, acres.. ” 34,560,000 34,569,000 34,569,000 
Indicat’d crop, bu. 450,322,000 459,427,000 446,900,000 


Area, acres. Crop, bush. 


Actual total wheat, 1896..... 34,678,646 427,684,346 
i a St 1895. + + +-34047,332 467,102,947 
Na X< es 1894.» - «634,882,436 460,267,416 


The month of July has shown a distinct 
gain in the condition of corn, which is re- 
ported at 84.2 for August ist, against 82.9 
on July ist. This indicates a crop of 

1,970,337,000 bushels, comparing with an in- 
dication of 1,937,831,000 bushels on July rst. 
The figures with comparisons follow: 

CORN CROP INDICATION. 
ug. 1, 1897. July 1, 1897. 
Condition.. ..... ....... 842 82.9 
Indicated arenas yield, 





per acre, bu: . 24.6 24.2 
Area, ACTES.....0+eseeeee (095,000 80,095,000 
Indicated crop, bushels. Se 1,937,831,000 

Area,acres. Crop. bush. 
Actual corn crop, 1896..... 81,027,156 2,283,875,165 
1895..-... 82,075,830 2,151,138,580 


“ “ “ 


1894..... 62,582,269 
DIVIDEND. 


The Chicago and Alton Railway 
Company has announced the usual 
quarterly dividend of $1.75 a share on 
its preferred and common stock, paya- 
ble September Ist, at their offices in 
New York and Chicago, 


1,212,770,000 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


Dealers in Government Bonds 
AND 


SELECTED SECURITIES, 


31 Nassau Street New York. 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 





NEW YORK CITY. 
Dealers in Investment Securities. 


C. I. HUDSON & CO. 


MEMBERS N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE 


36 Wall St. 
DEAL IN 


Wool Exchange Stock 


Also miscellaneous securities not quoted on the New 
York Stock Exchange. 
Private wire to Chicago and St. Louis. 


UNION PACIFIC 
Reorganization. 


Te Holders of Certificates of Deposit for 
Shares of Capital Stock: 








The sale of the Union Pacific Railway having been 
ordered by decrees of the United States Circuit Courts, 
the Reorganization Committee hereby calls upon hold- 
ers of Certificates issued by its depositaries for shares 
deposited under the Plan and Agreement of Reorganiza. 
tion, to pay on or before THURSDAY, AUGUST 
26TH, 1897, THE FIRST INSTALLMENT of five 
per cent. of the nominal or par value of such Certifi- 
cates, being one-third of the contribution to be made 
by holders of Certificates for deposited shares of capi- 
tal stock. 

Payments in New York must be made to 
The Mercantile Trust Company, 120 Broad- 
way, and must be accompanied by presentation of 
the Certificates of deposit for endorsement of such 
payment. 





LOUIS FITZGERALD, 
JACOB H.SCHIFEF, 
T. JEFFERSON COOLIDGE, JR., 
CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, 
MARVIN HUGHITT, 
OLIVER AMES, 

Committee. 


ALVIN W. KRECH, Seeretary, 120 Broadway, NEW 
YORK, August 6th, 1897. 


United States Trust Co., 


Nes. 45 and 47 WALL STREET, N.Y. 








CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


$11,500,000. 


This Company is a le 
into Court, and is autho 
or executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for the 
whole time they may remain with the company. 


Executors, Administrators, or trustees of estates, 
vee and benevolent institutions, and individuals, ‘will 
find this Company a convenient depository for money. 
Joun A. STEWART, Pres. D. WILLIS JamEs, Vice- Pres. 
James S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Lovis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


1 depository for moneys paid 
d to act as guardian, trustee 


TRUSTEES. 


Wm. D. SLOANE, 

D. WILLIS JAMES, Gustav H. Scuwas, 
JOHN A. STEWART, FRANK LYMAN, 

JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, |GEORGE F. VIETOR, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, Wm. WALDORF ASTOR, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, JAMES STILLMAN, 
EDWARD COOPER, JOHN CLAFLIN, 

JOHN J. PHELPS, 

TH DANIEL LORD, 
WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, JOHN 8S. KENNEDY, 
Avex. E.OR 
WILLIAM H. Macy,JR., 


SAMUEL SLOAN, 


. O. MILL8, 
Lewis Cass LEDYARD. 


Santiago, Chile, 
SOUTH AMERICA. 


Send for Samples and Catalogues to 


FRANCISCO JOROQUERA, 
P.O. Bex 743, Santiago, Chile. 
REAL ESTATE AND COMMISSION AGENT 
Shares and Bonds. 








EDWARD E. POOR, President; STUYVESANT 
FISH Vice-President; — ARD DELAFIELD, 


- HICKOK, Cashier; EDW. 
J. BA LDWIN, Asst Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 
aoe waste E dt ask vb sgenbwced $3-900,008 0 


ioe a oy Stuyvesant Fish, 
ouree ah Hart, yo ies Sternbach, Charles Se eribner, 





Edwa' Hoyt, Rockhill Potts, 
Be’ . Richard Delanela, Viivenels RA 
ton, John Jacob 





r, George 8. Hickok, George red. 
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THE MIDDLESEX 
1875 BANKING COMPANY 1897 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Paid-up Capital and Surplus - $900,069 

Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, d by 
deposits of 1st mortgages under Supervision 
Banking Departments, of Conn., New York, 
and Maine. Amountof issue limited by Law, 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECU- 
TORS, ETC., ARE PERMIITED BY LAW 
TO INVEST IN THESE BONDS. 


Security Safe as Government Bonds. 
89 3% j[ourmaner conennely carn rnit. Can prove 
Oro: 


it by best Eastern banks. Rob’t ramets St; 
horn & Co., Equitable Building, Bos: Boston. 








LETTERS OF CREDIT. 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., Bankers, 
No. 59 Wall Street, New York. 


Gnited Stntes 
Horigage & Trust Gs, 


59 CEDAR STREET, NEW Yo 
TA in cwerasagcasvapseddpupe conces i 000, 000 
1,100,000 


Transact a General Trust Business, 
Takes Entire Charge of Real Estate. 
Loans Money on Bond and Mortgage. 
Issued First Mortgage Gold Bonds. 


Interest on Deposits Subject to Check. 


e w.¥ OFFICERS: p ia 
neorge W. Youn s.. ba Ganiee dade onaaatie resident 
Luther Kountze.................. VicePresident 
--2d Viee President 
..-Treasurer 
‘See cretary 
‘Asst. Treasurer 
Richard M. i acecccn seks’ Asst. Secretary 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

Charles D. Dickey, jr., Gustav E. Kissel, 
Theodore A. Havemeyer, Luther Kountze, 
Charles R. Henderson, James Timpson, 

Richard A. McCurdy. 

DIRECTORS. 

Samuel D. Babcock, 

Dumont Clarke, 


Charles D. Dickey, jr., 
William P. Dixon, 









Chariton T. Lewis, 
howls. ay 


rford, 
Richard 4 A. McCurdy, 
Robert Olyphant, 
Charles M. Pratt, 
James Tim} son, 
George W, Young. 


Guaranty TrustCo. 
of New York. 


MUTUAL LIFE BUILDING, 
NASSAU, CORNER CEDAR STREET. 
LONDON BRANCH, 33 LOMBARD 8ST. 

CAPITAL, - = = = = $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - - - 2,000,000 


ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, 
FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, EX- 
ECUTOR AND ADMINISTRATOR, TAKES ENTIRE 
CHARGE OF REAL AND PERSONAL ESTATES. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
subject to check or on certificate. 


STERLING DRAFTS ON ALL PARTS 
OF GREAT BRITAIN BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
COLLECTIONS MADE. 

TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT AVAIL- 
ABLE IN ALL ‘PARTS OF THE WORLD, AND 
COMMERCIAL LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED. 


WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 

ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 

GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 

HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas. and Sec. 

JOHN GAULT, Manager Foreign Dept. 
DIRECTORS. 

Charles R. Henderson, 


Gardiner G. Hubbard, 








Samuel D. Babcock, 


George F . Baker, Adrian Iselin, Jr. 
George S. Bowdoin, Augustus D. Bi uiliiard, 
August Belmont, James N. Jarvie, 
Frederic Cromwell, Richard A. McCurdy, 





Walter R. Gillette, Alexander E. Orr, 
Robert Goele Walter G. Oakman, 
George Griswold Haven, 
Oliver Harriman, 
R. Somers Hayes, 


Fred 
William C. Whitney. 


DIVIDENDS. 


CHICAGO AND ALTON RAILROAD 


comra 
Cu Go, 4 August 4th, 1897. 
Notice.—A quarterly dividend Ly one dollar and sev- 
enty-five cents per share has this day been declared on 
the Preferred and Common Stock of this Company, 
sree on the first day of September next, to the 
tockholders = record at the close of business hours on 
the 10th instan 
The dividend ae shares registered in New York will 
be paid at the office of the bing ea 's Agents, Messrs. 
bie er, Morgan & Company, 44 P’ 











be paid at the office of the Treasurer of the —- mpany. 
C. H. FOSTER, Treasurer. 








Commercial Affairs. 

AUGUST wheat touched 91 % cents last 
week, and predictions of still higher 
prices were common. The shortage in 
foreign crops and the certainty of a 
good foreign and home demand caused 
the advance. Crop reports were gener- 
ally favorable. The Cincznnatz Price 
Current, an excellent authority, esti- 
mates the probable yield of wheat at 
550,000,000 bushels, which should leave 
about 185,000,000 bushels for export. 
The Government report indicated a 
yield of about 465,000,000 bushels, an 
estimate not accepted by the best trade 
authorities. Flour advanced 10@15 





cents per bbl. in sympathy with wheat, 
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Corn was firm but quiet, August 
delivery touching 325¢ cents. Cotton 
was negiected, and abundance being in 
sight prices showed no tendency to ad- 
vance. In provisions prices have risen. 
For staple groceries there is a better 
demand and values are hardening grad- 
ually. There are signs of revival in the 
iron trade, which are likely to become 
more pronounced a month later. The 
weekly capacity of pig-iron production 
increased from 164,000 tons on July Ist, 
to 165,000 on August Ist, and is still 
gaining, while stocks of the same arti- 
cle decreased from 1,050,o00tons June 
1st to 933,900 tons August 1st. These 
changes are not large, but they mark 
the turning-point. Some heavy sales 
of iron ore and steel billets were re- 
ported in the Central West last week, 
and billet-makers are endeavoring to 
secure better prices. Further improve- 
ment is reported inthe dry-goods trade, 
many interior buyers are here; and 
while they are not climbing over one 
another to place their orders, still the 
aggregate business for the week was of 
very satisfactory proportions. Values 
of many staples goods have been ad- 


vanced; and the outlook is for a good 
market for some weeks to come. Large 
sales of print cloths were made, over 
400,000 pieces, and the price advanced 
to 2% cents. In woolens there is con- 
siderable activity. Large transactions 
were also reported in wool, the sales 
in Boston alone figuring nearly 9,000,- 
ooo lbs. at advancing prices. Bootsand 
shoes feel the new impetus, and orders 
are being placed with more freedom. 
Hides and leather continue strong. 

































































































































READING NOTICES. 


CRESSON SPRINGS. 


A PERSONALLY CONDUCTED TOUR VIA PENN- 
SYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has ar- 
ranged to run another tour from New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Washington, Harrisburg, and 
intermediate points, to Cresson Springs, Pa., on 
Saturday, August 28th. 

Round-trip tickets, good going only on August 
28th on trains indicated below, or any train arriving 
in Philadelphia before 12.20 p.m., and thence on 
special train; and good returning on regular trains 
within ten days, including also one full day’s board 
at the magnificent Mountain House, will be sold at 
the following rates:— 





Rate. 


Train leaves 





8.55 A.M. 
9-30 “ 
9.40 “ 
ro.1r ** 
8.00 ‘* 
10.58 ‘* 
11.25 ° 
PR ORIIED, 6.6.05 sc vsecccccccccee 8 00 12.20 P.M 
ee Pere rrrriy ee tite 8 00 10.50 A.M 
TT sao vb bnk ccdccesevccssd 8 00 12.00 noon 
RO. p sndbe's is0cedasssnecs 6 00 3-00 1.M 


Proportionate rates from other points. 

To pone remaining at Cresson for a longer pe- 
riod than one day a special reduction in hotel rates 
will be given. 

_For tickets or additional information consult 
ticket agents.—A dv. 


A WORD TO TRAVELERS. 

No wonder it isso easy to travel nowadays. So 
much work is done by the different tourist agencies 
that every possible annoyance connected with trav- 
eling is avoided, and the agency gives you just the 
information you want, which it would be impossible 
for you to obtain yourself without a great deal of 
inconvenience and expense. Henry Gaze & Sons, 
Ltd., have been in the business for so many years 
that their announcements are always read with in- 
terest by intending travelers, and their literature is 
sent tor and relied upon for information which it is 
almost impossible to obtain elsewhere. During the 
months of August, September and October this 
well-known firm will send five personally conducted 
parties to Europe, Morocco, Algiers, Tunis, and 
other points in Europe and the Mediterranean cities. 
When a party is taken to the Orient tents are fur- 
nished, and every out-of-the-way thing is at hand 
which a traveler would be unable to obtain without 
a very large experience and very great expense. No 
matter where you intend to go it would be well, be- 
fore deciding on your route, to write for full infor- 
mation to Henry Gaze & Sons, Ltd., at their offices 
in New York, Chicago, Boston or Philadelphia. De- 
scriptive pamphlets, circulars and maps will be sent 
free, on application, to subscribers to Tue Inpg- 
PENDENT. 


YELLOWSTONE PARK. 


- A CompLete Tour via THE PENNSYLVANIA RalL- 
ROAD. 


Tue Yellowstone National Park is unquestionably 
the most interesting region on the globe, for within 
it ae ee the greatest collectioa of nature’s 
manifold wonders. Indeed, this mountain-bound 
poe a high up on the summit of the everlasting 

.ockies, is a veritable playground for the world’s 
giant forces. To stand and gaze upon them in all 
their marvelous manifestations—the great geyser 
pe peepee the fierce steam blasts, the terrible leap 
of the river and the awful cafion—is a revelation, an 
ag son to be had at no other point on the earth. 

_The personally conducted tour of the Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad Company, which leaves New York on 
September 2d, affords the most satisfactory means of 
visiting this wonderland and viewing its marvelous 
features. Tourists will travel by special train of 
Pullman smoking, Satae, sleeping and observation 
cars in each direction. ight days will be spent in 
the Park. Stops will also * made, returning, at St. 
Paul and oes The round trip rate—$235 from 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washing- 
ton, $230 from Pittsburg—covers 4ll necessary ex- 
penses. 

For detailed itineraries and full information apply 
to ticket agents. Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, 
New York, or address George Ww. Boyd, Assistant 
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The Massachusetts Benefit 
Case. 


To the account of the affairs of this 
Association as given last week a few 
items may be added. President Rolker 
is reported as saying that he is engaged 
with eminent counsel in trying to con- 
trive a plan (the word used is ‘‘con- 
triving’’) by which members can pay 
to trustees the current triple assess- 
ment, their contributions to be returned 
to them if 75 per cent. of the total is 
not realized from the call, and that he 
has ‘‘hopes.’’ But the entire triple 
assessment, if collected, will not more 
than half cover the accrued require- 
ments to date, and would only pave 
the way to a second call. Mr. Rolker 
is credited with having written thus 
about this call: 


ters, considerations other than of ex- 
‘pense will prevail, such as large size of 
shutters necessary, obstruction to light, 
unsightliness, etc., which would prevent 
their use. In such cases asbestos cur- 
tains might be used with advantage, 
being comparatively light and readily 
adaptable to any case that might arise 
from the peculiar construction of opening 
to be protected. These shields might 
also be assisted by eave and window 
sprinklers. The use of asbestos as acheck 
is not new (theater drop-curtains, for in- 
stance), but the writer has no recollec- 
tion of its being suggested for us in such 
places as have here been referred to.”’ 
The value of even a plain wood 
shutter, as compared with the feeble- 
ness of. resistance in glass, has long 
been familiar. An excellent door long 
ago in use by the Massachusetts Facto- 
ry Mutuals for openings which are 
ordinarily left open day and night is a 
simple tin-covered wood door, which is 
automatically released from its fasten- 
ings back by heat and closes by its own 
weight, settling into close-jointed con- 
tact, and we recall a personal observa- 
tion of the brave resistance made to 
fire in the passagéway against it by 
merely a common wood door; the 
panels had been nearly eaten through, 
and yet the paint on the inner surface 
was scarcely disturbed. The two 
buildings of the Harpers in Franklin 
Square and Cliff Street, erected quite 
forty years ago, after the impressively 
swift destruction of those which stood 
on the same site, may pass very well, 
we think, in connection with their oc- 
cupation, as fire-proof. The floors are 
brick-arched, carried from bottom to 
top on a system of iron pillars and 
girders, held together by tie-rods which 
are as the cord of a strung bow; there 
is no opening between the floors what- 
ever, the freight elevator being in the 
small court between the buildings, and 
the stairs being circular, also in the 
court and in a brick shaft which rests 
independently on the ground. The 
floors are generally unbroken by par- 
titions, but the wood is confined to the 
veneer over the arches, the window- 
casings, and a few small partitions. 
The contents, consisting of paper lying 
flat and solid, are of a very slow-burning 
character. 

The first essential of slow-burning 
construction is that of isolation of 
floors from each other and of the sub- 
division of floor areas into smaller por- 
tions, so that, by each of these, fire 
shall be retarded in movement. Ex- 
actly the opposite sort of construction 
prevails in probably alk our cities, ex- 
cept in office buildings in some measure. 
The unbroken sweep of floor area, the 
necessary staircase and elevator, and 
the also necessary opening to allow 
light to reach the center—what are 
these but opportunities for fire? Some 
attention has lately been given, and 
not too soon, by our neighbor, /usur- 
ance, to the great peril of the modern de- 
partment store, both as to property risk 
and as to the frightful risk to life and 
limb in consequence of panic, as to which 
we are at the mercy of incidents from 
day to day. The peril does not come, 
but it is liable tocome at any time. 

Of course, diagnosis is always easier 
than remedy, and denunciation than 
reform; otherwise the world would 
long ago have been improved into peace 
and plenitude. And yet, while it is 
true that slight attention is given to 
these possible and probable calamities 
until they become real and stir their 
passing excitement, it must be pointed 
out, however costly real fire-proof con- 
struction is, that we are not very much 
nearer actual slow-burning than we 
were thirty years ago, and the state- 


Insurance. 
Lessons of the Pittsburg Fire. 


THE Horne-Jenkins fire in Pittsburg, 

just about three months ago, continues 

to be a lively underwriting topic in that 

city, not only because it was locally ‘‘a 

great fire,’’ which some journals sol- 

emnly designate as a ‘‘ conflagration” 

(and it really was of very respectable 

size by the standards of any city, in- 

volving a loss of some three millions), 

but because the unpleasant work of ad- 

justments has had.to be attended to 

during the summer and also because, 

very sensibly, there has been not a little 

study of the characteristics of the risk. 

As already said, the size of this fire 

came from its being an ‘‘exposure”’ fire, 

one building burning another. Not 

only that, but the buildings were. fire- 

proof, if by that greatly abused term is 

meant such a style of construction as 

will not, of itself, readily take fire and 

burn, The fire started in the Jenkins 

six-story warehouse building, occupying 

nearly an entire city block, fronting on 

two streets and a 20-foot alley and 

having an area of about 26,500 square 

feet. Nearly opposite, and across a 

street 60 feet wide, was the Horne 

building, of the steel skeleton or cage 

type, 120x175 feet. Not to go into de- 

tails minutely, the front windows were 

unusually large, with little wall outside 

of the piers and windows, with a num- 
ber of elevators and shafts, and with a 

large water-tank on the roof upon wood 

supports, which early burned away, 

letting the tank crush its way destruc- 
tively through roof and floors. A 
marked feature was the absence of 
shutters which might have served to 
keep fire out. As it was, the interior, 
the contents being highly inflammable, 
caught fire readily, the great windows 
being quickly broken by the heat from 
the opposite building, and the result 
was that ‘‘the Horne building became 
practically an immense chimney for the 
flames of the Jenkins building, sucking 
up the column of flame through the 
elevator and air-shafts to the roof; this 
column of flame naturally burned every- 
thing combustible in the interior of the 
building with which it came in contact, 
including the wooden floors and window, 
frames, and left actually only the floors 
(that is, beams and arches) swept clean 
of everything, including plaster.’’ Af- 
ter such destruction as this, it is of 
minor consequence that the building 
was fire-proof, fire having proved it 
totally unable to resist. The difference 
is that the Jenkins building was all 
down in a heap, but the Horne stood 
as a Shell of very questionable salvage, 
its contents all reduced to ashes; this 
difference is surely not great. 

The fault was in its exceedingly 
‘‘open” construction. There were no 
partitions. Each floor was one large 
room, having, as nearly as we can 
make out from the accounts, at least 
one large opening which extended to 
the roof, besides the usual openings for 
elevators and stairs; there were no 
shutters to fend outside heat off the 
great windows, and the stocks were of 
a very lightly burning sort. Nothing 
more seems to have been required, ex- 
cept that a fire should start near by. 

Concerning exposure cut-offs one in- 
spector writes: 


‘* The call made is an extra call to pay 
up the accumulated mortality, and such 
extra call will not be repeated if respond- 
ed to while this management is in control, 
as we shall hereafter from time to time 
call for the full amount of death losses 
on hand. It is impossible to foretell 
what this death-rate will be, and it would 
be wrong on our part to attempt to prog- 
nosticate. 

. ‘This extra call was made necessary 
in order to maintain the credit and sol- 
vency of this Association.” 

The Secretary is credited with having 
written to some one in this city that 
‘‘the three bi-monthly calls this year 
have each realized $100,000 less than was 
expected, and it is on this account that 
an assessment is required. We have 
about 8,000 fewer policy-holders than at 
the beginning of the year. If another 
large number of certificate-holders drop 
out there is little hope of paying accruing 
claims.” 

A meeting of about a dozen members 
was held in a private office in this city, 
last week, and a letter was read from a 
member who could not be present, not 
being in town; this letter contained the 
extract just quoted, which was in a let- 
ter from Secretary Litchfield, endeav- 
oring to explain and smooth over the 
occasion for unusual calls. One of 
those present said the members ought 
to know how they stand and whether 
they are legally bound to pay; if the 
Association’ is running behind and 
some are being heavily loaded because 
others are dodging, it should be found 
out, so that all may dodge, too. The 
attorney in New York for the Associa- 
tion says: 

‘*If the Association should go into liq- 
uidation at this time it would be about 
$300,000 short. It is to make up that 
deficiency that these recent assessments 
have been made. The total assets are 
about $750,000. That is a fair estimate, 
taking into account the Association’s 
equity in its large Boston building, where 
the home office is, about $250,000 in good 
mortgages and the amounts on deposit 
with the insurance departments of Massa- 
chusetts and other States and countries 
where the company does business.”’ 

The official circular making the call 
says that there is ‘‘an accumulation of 
death claims” amounting to $325,000 
over and above ‘‘those claims which 
may fairly be called current claims and 
which are to be met out of the proceeds 
of regular current assessments.” This 
deficit is declared to have come directly 
from the failure of members in the past 
to pay actual cost; hence payment is 
an obligation resting upon them. If 
this is paid it will be needful hereafter 
to make calls only to meet current 
claims, the amount of which will depend 
on future mortality experience. This 
offer is made: 


‘In the case of ordinary window and 
door openings the question is and has 
been for some time one of expense alone, 
for the standard tin-clad fire shutter and 
door is perfectly adapted for the purpose 
designed, as has been many times shown 
during severe tests. In the case of large 
store windows and entrances where fronts 


‘* As the principle underlying plain as- 
sessment insurance, as it was written by 
this Association prior to 1890, involves 2 





General Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia.—A dv. . 

















are largely glass between piers or pilas- ment is surely a mild one. gradual advance of assessments as the 
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members grow older, and inasmuch as 
some of our members may prefer to 
.change to the present estimated -level 
premium plan, on which the Association 
has conducted business since 1890, we 
hereby offer to each assessment member 
the opportunity to be transferred to this 
new form of policy, upon proper rates. 
Only assessment members who have paid 
the extra assessment now called will have 
the privilege of being transferred to this 
new form of policy.” 

Reports from Boston are that re- 
sponses are beginning to come in well, 
but that members are very anxious as 
to whether the rest are going to pay, 
and they put the question whether they 
will get their money back in case those 
others do not pay. Mr. Rolker pro- 
poses, the dispatches say, to make it 
clear, in answer—what any intelligent 
person might infer from the situation— 
that the money will be swallowed by 
the death claims for which it is required 
about as fast as received. 

The prospect for a successful issue is 
clearly not good. It is weak and futile 
to tell men that they have not in the 
past paid the cost of their insurance 
and therefore they are under obliga- 
tion to pay now what is asked, if by 
this is meant a moral obligation. Men 
do not pay, and are not in the least 
bound by any rule of commerce or of 
morality to pay, more than they are 
asked to pay. It is not for them to 
say that the insurance is too cheap, and 
to therefore insist on paying more. 
All this is left to those who are 
conducting the business, who are sup- 
posed to know how much the obliga- 
tions assumed require. If they do not 
know, or if they pursue a present suc- 
cess at certain risk of the future, it is 
inevitable that resistance will be met 
when arrears are put into assessment 
calls. It is always so; the story is an 
old one. The Massachusetts Benefit 
is only one in a long line. Certainly 
not in any thought of exultation, nor 
as claiming to have foreseen what any- 
body ought to know in advance—the 
impossibility of continuing to sell in- 
surance, and to deliver it, at less than 
cost—we record the present situation. 

During the past week and since writ- 
ing the above, another meeting has 
been held in thiscity, and the sentiment 
seems to be generally in favor of with- 
drawing. Commissioner Merrill is re- 
ported to have said that he shall pay 
his assessment if 70 per cent. of the 


entire number do so. Mr. Rolker has 
said things which do not agree. The 
present outlook is a general holding 
back to see how many of the rest will 
pay. There is agreat deal of activity 
without any purpose, which somebody 
sarcastically likens to the hurrying and 
scurrying of its inhabitants when an 
anthill is broken open. It may be safe- 
ly considered that the Association is 
hopelessly wrecked, and so ends an- 
other attempt at insurance under cost. 
We suppose, notwithstanding, that peo- 
ple will continue to delude themselves 
with such attempts. 





Insurance Items. 


CaLeB E. TILLINGHAST, of Cleve- 
land, O., has been elected as Director 
and Vice-President of the Provident 


Savings Life Assurance Society of New 
York. Mr. Tillinghast was born in 
Windham County, Conn., in 1840, and 
comes from one of the oldest New 
England families. His ancestor, Elder 
Pardon Tillinghast, came to America 
in 1656 and settled at Providence, R. I. 
Mr. Tillinghast has been connected 
with the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, of Hartford, Conn., with the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, of 
New York, and the Manhattan Life In- 
surance Company, of this city. He has 
always taken a great interest in the 
welfare of Life Underwriters’ associa- 
tions, and has been Chairman of the 
Executive Committee and President of 
the National Association of Life Under- 





writers. As President E. W. Scott, of 
the Provident Savings Society, has 
known Mr, Tillinghast for more than 
fifteen years, there is no doubt that the 
selection will prove a wise one. 


....The Guarantors Finance Com- 
pany is now the name of the Guarantors 
Liability Indemnity Company of Phila- 
delphia, The Finance Company is 
operating under an old charter, granted 
in 1872. The charter confers upon the 
company all the powers and privileges 
of the Fidelity Insurance, Trust and 
Safe Deposit Company of Philadelphia. 
The original charter and amendments 
will enable the company to occupy a 
large field. Richard F. Loper will con- 
tinue as general manager of the com- 
pany. 








INSURANCE. 





1851. 1897. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


re) 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


LABEL TIES. 1,1897 S17 308:288 38 


Aud TES 
"eienmbsaes Laws protect the policy-holder. 


New York Office, 258 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


NATIONAL 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January Ist, 1897. 
Capital Brock, CL Pe $1,000,000 00 
Funds reserved to meet all liabilities : 
Re-Insurance Reserve, Legal Stan- 


da 
Unsettled Losses and other an 
N oo surplus over Capital and Liab 








1897. 1897. 


1998: S80 ts 13 


1,037,580 14 
Total Assets, January ist, 1897.... $4,120,260 30 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
E.G. RICHARDS, Secretary. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Assistant Secretary. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 
Extract from Statement made Jan. 1, 1897. 





Cash Capital........ ieitkensaavened $1,000,000 00 
Reserve for insurance in 
FOTCE, CLC... ...ccecereeeeeeeeeeees 4,212,128 37 


2,564,218 76 
3,564,218 76 
7,776,347 13 


Safety Fund Policies Issued, 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street. New York. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 





C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept.,S. W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. J. McDONALD, General Manager, GEO. E. 
KLINE, Ass’t General Manager, Western Department 
Rialto Building, Chicago. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


1897. 


THE UNITED STATES 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


AU Policies now issued by this Company 
contain the following clauses: 

“‘ After one year from the date of issue, the 
liability of the Company under this policy 
shall not be disputed.’’ 

‘6 This policy contains no restriction what- 
ever upon the amg t tn goapect either of 
travel, resid 

All Death Claims paid WrEOUT DIs- 
COUNT as soon as satisfactory proofs have 
been received. 

Active and nee ts, wishing to represent 
this Somer. communicate with the President, at 
the H jee, 4 G1 Broadway, New York. 

OFFICERS: 
- BURFORD.. 
PPORGE EO 









See tere eens eerneseseres 


FINANCE COMMITTEE: 





GEO. G. WILLIAMS Pres. Chem. Nat. Bank. 
as onc.ccsccuvecccor-cvsseccpens 

E. H. PERKINS, Jz., Pres. Imp. & Traders’ Nat. Bank. 
SR MIME cscssnccccstbcosgrovesedeadennes Leather 





OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic 


MOTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 2ist, 1897. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its af- 
fairs on the 3ist of December, 1896 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Janu- 
ary, 1896, to 8ist December, 1896............ $2,596,788 89 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 


NG ME an cneetscncedctcncettanceeaesss 1,109,275 00 
Total Marine Premiums.................00+++ $3,706,063 89 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1896, to 3ist December, 1896............. «.+ $2,658,108 58 
Losses paid during the same 

Pics ctscesavisvensscescses $1,249,999 01 
Returns of Premi- 

ums and Expenses $646,420 25 
The Company has the following Assets, 

viz.: 

United States and City of New York Stock 

City Banks and other Stocks.............. $7,226,305 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.... 1,980,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

I Goch 8 cde apetcdccecicscccecces 1,137,621 97 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable....... 843,596 96 
ic ctie cccnsesacedscchaneccresece 175,229 25 

ie cacvedcnns saprttcvindetineeses $11,312,753 18 











Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next. 

The g certificates of the issue of 1891 will 
be redeemed and paid.to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. fhe certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
31st December, 1896, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
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HOPE LIFE INSURANCE COPIPANY, 


256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 
JANUARY Ist, 


1897. 





ASSETS. 
a Estate including Company's Build- 


$1,601,647 32 
8,515,961 67 
79,400 00 
351,601 23 
480,911 05 


170,055 33 
487,833 30 


$9,384,857 42 





Total Assets admitted by the New 
York Insurance Department 


LIABILITIES. 


PreeeeTeeee eI eee eer ree ress 


Total as per Certificate of the New 
— Tnsurance Department, 4 per 


abe eerececeeeeeeecsscesesscerecescees 


All other meen including losses by 
dea is eee Aging 2 Dividends 
to Polley. slaere & not yet due............ 


Total Liabilities..............cceceeeeees 
ances Vicanasccsdcceccdcccccctevocsnes 


$8,231,208 00 


117,904 57 
8,349,112 57 
1,035,744 85 





~ $9,384,857 42 


* It is not the general practice of Life Insurance Companies to treat this item asa liability. 








ntendent, is as follows : 


tion and affairs of the Home Life Insurance Comment, 
Coleman, of the appraisement of the property owned 





ending December aay 18965, 
conclusively that the 


“I have had submitted to me the report of the Examiner of the De 
of New York, 
y or mi 
“The examination was a verification of the Company’s annual statement made to the Department for yeas 

, and almost a literal reed of the Company’s figure: 
it of th P satisfactory and for the best interests of the policy- sholders * 


An exhaustive examination of the Company’s financial condition as of DECEMBER 318T, 1895, has just been com- 
) mene LO by the Insurance Department of the State of New York, and the report of the Hon. James F. Pierce, Super- 


“ ALBANY, December 15th, 1896. 
rtment on an examination of the condi- 
my oye with report of the Hon. Michael 
ortgaged to the Company. 


s wasfound. The report show 





GEO. E. IDE, President. 
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F. W. CHAPIN, Medical Director. 


WM. M. ST. JOHN, Vice-President. 
WM. A. MARSHALL, Actuary. 
WM. G. LOW, Counsel. 
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The Art of Making a Fortune. 


INa letter once written by Henry 
Ward Beecher to his son, the famous 
preacher gave the following good advice: 
‘The art of making one’s fortune is 
to spend ncthing. In this country any 
intelligent and industrious young man 
may become rich if he stops all leaks and 
is notin a hurry. Do not make haste; be 
patient. Do not speculate or gamble. 
Steady, patient industry is both the surest 
and the safest way.” 

Never more than to-day have these 
true words been applicable. The foun- 
dations of the majority of the great for- 
tunes of this country were laid by the 
fathers and grandfathers of the present 
possessors, by the observance of just 
such principles as are here laid down. 
Prudence, patience and industry— 
these were the main factors involved 
in the beginnings of many a fortune. 

In this fast age, however, young 
men are too often impatient of the slow 
but sure methods pursued in those 
earlier days. They may say that those 
great fortune-builders were speculators 
as well as toilers. As a general rule 
this can only be granted when it is also 
understood that they speculated only 
on what they could afford to lose, and 
did not jeopardize their working capi- 
tal. Nowadays a young man will risk 
present capital and mortgage future 
hopes in uncertain ventures. The fru- 
gal style of living of the men who made 
such a success of business is no longer 
to be tolerated, they say. The leaks are 
very numerous and sometimes very large. 

Let the admonition of the preacher 
and the experience of the fortune-build- 
ers combine to impress the ambitious 
young men of the present with the im- 
portance of patience, closing up of 
leaks, and avoidance of speculation, un- 
til such means are accumulated as will 
afford a margin that may safely be ven- 
tured, and lost, if need be, without em- 
barrassment. An easy method of doing 
this may be suggested by the instalment 
plan of these bicycle days. 

The Mutual Life of New York offers 
you a small fortune, or the foundation 
of a large one, on an easy and reason- 
able instalment plan. By the payment 
of moderate premiums for ten or fifteen 
years, aS you ,choose, it guarantees 
you, at the expiration of the contract 
period, the payment of from one to ten 
thousand dollars, according to your pre- 
miums, by which capital you may begin 
the active management of your own 
fortune. 

It is not possible in this brief space 
to properly detail the advantages and 
conditions of this contract; they can 
only be suggested. But see some agent 
of The Great Company, and from him 
you may learn the art of creating a for- 
tune without speculation. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 











ABBETS, Wee. Si, IWS. occ cccvcsccossqscocees $25,910,904 83 
WRT icles onde Si acceccusiccteucdavics 23,824,955 92 
$2,085,948 91 





All oe of Life and Endowment oe ies issued. 

d upon all policies. 
“up insurance values ‘to which the insured is 
entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 


Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on appli- 
plication to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec 


AMERICAN 
» FIRE 








INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
Philadelphia. 
Eighty- sixth Annual Statement. 
fescrve for relusarance and ail other cialis 1900068 86 
Surplus over all Liabilities.............-+-++++ 465,734 40 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1897.. $2,525,790 56 





THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
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Old and Young. 
Alongshore. 


BY ELIZA WOODWORTH. 


Tue tide is low, the marish plants show 
tali; 
The dusky brant is honking on the bar; 
He eats the ribboned leaves, that float 
and fall, 
And tiny fish, with shells like lapping 
spar. 
And wading, plashing in his noisy glee, 
The mottled coot, among the water-oats, 
Jostles their ticking stems, which softly 
free, 
And rain the ripened seeds, on which 
he gloats. 


The ocean’s pulse upbeats; in curving 
lines 
The little fleets of birds go sailing slow, 
Above the bars submerged, where tran- 
quil shines 
The water round their plants that root 
below. 


The feeding grounds are set with blinds 
of brush, 


Fast sunk where sand-banks shoal and 


brim, at tides; 
And lilt decoys, with backs like painted 
plush, 
Look toward each living bird, that 
gavly glides. 


They come: a friendly pair, or covey fair, 
Allured to death, by cruelty refined; 
Nor dream the strangers poise before a 

lair, 
Where lurks the skiff behind the bushy 
blind. 


The sportsmen’s skiff, behind the blind 
may rock, 
But darkly waits; the sportsmen’s eyes 
are keen: 
The clicking triggers loose the waiting 
“ locks; 
The fatal shots tear through the air 
serene. 


And far, the dusky brant may dying swim, 
And long and deep, the wounded coot 
will dive 
For life, until his ruby eyes are dim,— 
Yet faintly feel, twas sweet to be alive. 


Wasnuincton, D.C. 


A Picnic. 
SKETCH FROM THE AMERICAN JEWISH 
WORKMAN ’S LIFE, 


Translated from the Yiddish of Z. Lisin, in the 
Zukunft, by Frances Hurwitz. 


{WHILE riding in street-cars, one some- 
times encounters some Jewish family, the 
parents not quite up to the mark of neatness 
and cleanliness, the children loud and vul- 
gar in their talk and play, the whole group 
seemingly regardless of-any ‘other passen- 
gers, spreading itself, as it were, all over 
the car, forming a veritable eyesore there. 
On such an occasion one is likely to look 
with the utmost contempt, and even dis- 
gust, upon those wretched creatures, think- 
ing them the most detestable beings in the 
world. That such a view is superficial, nay, 
uncharitable, it is hoped the following 
sketch will show. Look a little closer, 
deeper, into the life, the home life of such a 
family, and you will pity rather than scorn; 
may, more, every trait which at first ap- 
peared to youasa vice will then prove a 
virtue. Ido not wish to anticipate the fol- 
lowing story, buteI must ask you to keepin 
mind a workingman—say an Irishman— 
who, after working the whole week, gets 
his wages, and who, thinking it his right to 
enjoy himselt, leaves his wife and children 
behind and indulges in pleasures not the 
highest, without giving a thought to his 
family at home. The sketch below is taken 
from life, is true in every detail to the typ- 
ical life of the Jewish workingman. 

F. H.] 





Try, just for fun, to invite Samuel, 
the cap-maker, to a picnic, and he will 
be startled as if you sent him to the 
gallows. And it is all due to his wife. 
His Sarah treated him, not long since, 
to such a ‘‘picnic’’ that he will never 
forget it. 

It was a Saturday in the last days of 
August; Samuel came home from work 
and said to his wife: 


¥ 
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‘«Sarah, dear.’’ 

‘* Well, my husband ?’’ asked Sarah. 

‘« | would like to have some pleasure,’ 
said Samuel, in a tone as if half fright- 
ened. 

**What is it? Do you wish to go to 
the baths to-morrow?’ asked Sarah 
again. 

‘«Tut! what’s in the baths ?” 

‘Well, then, what is it? Some ice- 
water for supper ?”’ 

‘«No, not that.’’ 

‘Get a siphon?” 

Samuel shook his head in the nega- 
tive. 

«« What, then, is it that you mean ?’’ 
asked Sarah, half wondering. ‘‘ A pint 
of beer ?’’ 

**No, not that.” 

‘* Sleep on the roof?” 

‘* No, not even that.” 

‘‘ Well, then, what do you want, a 
dish from heaven—bird’s milk ?’’ Sarah 
cried, almost with anger. ‘‘ What has 
got into your head now? Speak!’ 

And Samuel said: 

‘«Sarah, you know that we belong to 
a lodge?” 

‘‘Why should I not know?” an- 
swered Sarah, looking at him half in 
wonder, half in fear. ‘I know too 
well that only a week ago you paid over 
to the lodge a dollar, earned by your 
sweat and biood; well, what now, more 
money ?”’ 

‘No, not at all.” 

‘Well then, what is it—what ?’’ 

‘«I—would like—Sarah,” said Sam- 
uel, ‘‘that we should goto the picnic.’’ 

‘* Nothing but picnics, is that all you 
need ?” cries Sarah. 

‘*We work, toil,’’ said Samuel, ‘a 
whole year, and see nothing but suffer- 
ing and misery. Do we know what life 
is? What pleasure have we?’’ 

‘« Well, what can we do ?”’ said Sarah, 
more quietly. 

‘‘Summer is nearly gone, and we 
have not even seen a blade of green 
grass; we sit here day and night, swel- 
tering in misery and gloom.’’ 

“Wo, wo, wo!’’ Sarah sighed, plain- 
tively; and Samuel, somewhat encour- 
aged, his voice now raised, said: ‘‘ Let 
us go to the picnic; let us have a little 
enjoyment; let our children get a 


‘breath of fresh air; let us give ourselves 


an airing, if only for a moment.” 

‘«What will it cost?” asked Sarah, 
suddenly; and Samuel promptly gave 
her an exact account. 

‘A family ticket costs thirty cents. 
For Joey, for Rachie, for little Annie, 
for Barney, for Rosie and for Dora, you 
know, we need not: pay any carfare. 
We then need only pay for me and for 
you, ten cents each way, thus making 
fifty cents. Then I count that about thir- 
ty cents will give us some refreshment, a 
pineapple— one that is bruised can begot 
for five cents—some bananas, a piece of 
watermelon, a small bottle of milk for 
the little ones, a few rolls; something 
like eighty cents, our pleasure will cost 
us.”” 

‘* Eighty cents!’’ cried Sarah, clasp- 
ing her hands—‘‘eighty cents! On 
eighty cents we can live two days; for 
eighty cents you have to toil nearly a 
whole day; eighty cents! For eighty 
cents we might buy a second-hand ice- 
box; for eighty cents you can buy your- 
self a pair of trousers; eighty cents!’’ 

‘‘That’s enough of your nonsense,”’ 
Samuel interrupted her— «Eighty 
cents will neither make nor break us. 
But at least one day in the year let us 
live humanly. Sarah,-letus go to the 
picnic; we shall see there other people, 
we shall see what the world is like; you 
will have a ride, you will see the world. 
Really, Sarah, have you ever seen any- 
thing great here in America? Do you 
know of a Brooklyn Bridge, of a 


‘Central Park, of a Baron de Hirsch 


Baths ?”’ 

‘‘How should I know?” breaks in 
Sarah; ‘‘have I had time to go any- 
where? I only know the way from here 
to market.’’ 

“And the fact is I would have been 
as much of a greenhorn as you are, if 
it were not that I had to go about so 
much looking for work. Now, I al- 
ready know that America is a great 
country. The slack times—God save 
us!—have shown me where Eighth Street 
(United Hebrew Charities) is, where a 
Hundred-and-thirtieth Street is with 
its tin factory, and Eighty-fourth Street 
with a match factory. I know where 
the cable-car stops, I know every street 
around the World Building. But you, 
my wife, know-of nothing; you are as 
if you had just landed. Come, Sarah, 
let us go to the picnic! Iam sure you 
won't regret it.’’ 

** Well, 1am sure I don’t know,”’ said 


Sarah, almost smiling; ‘let us go.”’ 


And so did Samuel and his wife de- 
cide to go the following day to the pic- 
nic of the lodge. 

The next morning every one at Sam- 
uel’s rose much earlier than on ordina- 
ry Sundays. Great was the commotion 
and excitement there. Sarah and her 
husband set themselves to scrub the chil- 
dren mercilessly. Sarah gave a bath to 
little Dollie, and little Dollie screamed 
for all she was worth. Samuel undertook 
to wash Joey's feet, but, because Joey 
was used to running about barefoot, it 
was impossible to strike bottom there, 
so Samuel took Joey’s feet, and put them 
in a basin of water to soak, and Joey, 
too, was crying. It was something like 
twelve o’clock when the children were 
ready to start on their journey, and 
Sarah turned to her husband; she 
mended his trousers, rubbed out the 
stains from his coat, by means of kero- 
sene oil, and sewed some buttons on his 
waistcoat. She then began to attend 
to herself; she put on her satin wedding 
dress, which she brought with her fro.n 
the Old Country—in short, it was two 
o’clock when Samuel’s family began to 
move. They were then just seating 
themselves in the car. 

‘You have forgotten nothing?’ 
asked Sarah. 

Samuel counted his flesh and blood, 
and readily said: ‘‘ Nothing, Sarah.” 

Little Dollie fell asleep. The chil- 
dren sat quietly. Sarah, too, now and 
then, indulged in a slight nap. She was 
very tired from the work of preparation 
for the journey. Everything was peace- 
ful and quiet until they got far ‘‘up- 
town.” Here Sarah suddenly awoke. 

‘‘I don’t feel quite well; my head is 
dizzy,” she said to Samuel. 

«I, too, don’t feel quite well,” an- 
swered Samuel, somewhat uneasy. 
‘‘ Perhaps the fresh air does not agree 
with us.” 


‘*Very likely,’’ said Sarah. ‘‘I am 
anxious about the children.’’ 
Her presentiment proved true. Lit- 


tle Dollie awoke and began to cry. She 
was sick. Joey, seeing her, started to 
cry too. His father then scolded him, 
whereupon the other children began to 
cry. The conductor looked daggers at 
Samuel, and poor Samuel's hands were 
relaxed, and down went the bag con- 
taining the refreshments. Samuel knew 
what a jumble and hodge-podge was 
thus caused in the bag, and he com- 
pletely lost control of himself. Sarah 
tried to quiet the crying children. She 
said nothing to Samuel, but her face 
was all aflame with wrath; and Samuel 
knew full-well that as soon as they got 
off the car he would receive his due. 
And thus, indeed, it was. No sooner 
did Samuel and his family leave the car 
han Sarah burst forth: 
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‘Picnics, my sovereign wants, may a 
picnic be in your heart.* You area 
workman, and you ought two stay in 
your place.’’ : 

Samuel now really regretted the 
whole business, and he was silent; but 
his heart was sad. He took Joey in 
one arm, and in the other Rosie, and 
he also carried the hand-bag with the 
hodge-podge. 

‘‘Hush, my little ones—hush, my 
babies; Mamma will soon give you some 
bread and sugar—hush!"’ and Samueb 
did not cease to coax and soothe the 
children, who were still crying. Sarah 
carried Dollie in her arms and tried to 
quiet her, and on either side of her 
walked Barney and Annie. 

‘‘He has shortened the years of my 
life,’’ moaned Sarah; ‘may his years 
be shortened for him;’’ and Samuel's 
family walked right into the Park. 

‘‘Let us find a tree, and sit down’ 
under it,” said Samuel to his wife. 
‘«Come, Sarah.’’ 

‘‘T have no strength to drag myself 
any further, villain,’’ groaned Sarah, 
and sank down like a stone right at the 
very entrance. Samuel wanted to say 
something, but on catching sight of 
Sarah’s face he saw that she was worn 
out, he, himself, was also tired, and he 
sat down in silence beside his wife. 
Sarah began to nurse little Rosie. The 
children rolled in the grass, and played 
and shouted roughly, and Samuel, at 
last, breathed somewhat more freely. 

In the Park young men and young 
women, dressed in their holiday gar- 
ments, were promenading. .Some were 
laughing, some were singing, others 
conversing. In some places under 
trees were groups of persons. From 
under some distant tree there was heard 
over the Park a minor strain from a 
workingman’s voice. Not far from 
there somebody was playing on a violin. 
Sarah looked on and heard all these 
things. Her anger was appeased, her 
heart began to ache, but it was nota 
pain of anger. Somehow, she began to 
consider her life, to analyze it. and she 
became sad; her heart was wrung when 
she looked on Samuel; she put her 
hand on his knee. Samuel was sitting 
moody and thoughtful. He thought of 
the trees, the grass, of the violin play- 
ing; his heart, too, became heavy. 

‘« Oh, my dear!’’ said Samuel; he was 
about to say something to Sarah. 

But at that moment raindrops began 
to come down. Samuel hardly had 
time to rise to his feet when down came 
a heavy shower. A great commotion 
arose in the Park. Samuel stood in 
confusion. 

‘‘Blockhead! take the children,’’ 
commanded Sarah. Samuel caught a 
few of the children, Sarah got hold of 
others and hurried into a hall. Little 
Dollie again began to howl. 

‘«Mamma, I want to eat,’’ cried Bar- 
ney. 

‘*Eat, eat!” cried Joey. 
eat.”’ 

Samuel made a lunge for the hand- 
bag, but there he saw the destruction. 
The bottle was broken, and the milk 
spilled into the bag, the bananas and 
rolls were dissolved in the milk, the 
pineapple looked like an open wound. 
Sarah noticed it all. She was so pro- 
voked she did not know what to do 
with her husband. She was ashamed 
to scold him and to yell at him, because 
of the people that were about. She 
approached him and whispered in his 
ear: 

‘*May such 4 destruction be in your 
bowels, husband mine.” 

The children did not cease to clamor 
for food. 

* This 1s a literal translation of a common form of 


cursing in Jewish, as, for example, in speaking of 
fire, the curse would be, “a firein your heart.”’ 


‘‘T want to 
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««I will go over to the buffet to buy a 

glass of milk and some rolls,” said Sam- 
‘uel to his wife. 

‘«Have you money?’’ cried Sarah. 
«« Indeed, you exhausted all on account 
of your picnic.”’ 

««T ‘have just five cents besides our 
fare.” 

_‘* Well, then, hurry up!” cried Sarah. 
‘« You see the children are famished.’’ 

Samuel went over to the buffet, and 
asked the price of a glass of milk and a 
few rolls. 

‘«Twenty cents, sir,” replied the 
waiter. 

Samuel started back as if he had been 
scalded. He approached Sarah with 
head bent low. 

‘« Well, now, miserable, where is the 
milk ?’’ demanded Sarah. 

«« He wants twenty cents.” 

‘‘Twenty cents for a glass of milk 
and a roll! Who are you? Monte- 
fiore?’’ Now, Sarah could no longer 
contain herself. 

‘We shall be robbed! You go to 
another picnic, and we shall have to sell 
the rest of our belongings.”’ 

The children did not stop crying for 
food. 

« But, what’s to be done?” asked 
the confused Samuel. 

‘*What’s to be done?’’ re-echoed 
Sarah, now at the top of her voice. 
‘«Home, right at this very moment; 
we will go home!’’ 

Samuel straightway cook the crying 
children in his arms, and they left the 
Park. Ontheir way home in the car, 
Sarah did not scold her husband; she 
promised him, however, that on getting 
home she would settle it with him. 

“«T will pay you,’’ she told him—‘‘for 
the satin dress, for the hand-bag, for 
the pineapple, for the bananas, for the 
milk, for the whole picnic, for the 
whole bitter life!’’ 

‘«Scold away, wife mine,’’ Samuel 
answered. ‘‘Youare right, what could 
have got into me to desire pleasure, a 
picnic? I am a wretched, benighted 
workman, and ought therefore to think 
of nothing but the shop!’’ 

Arriving home, Sarah was as good 
as her word. Samuel wanted food just 
as in the slack time, but he could not 
even think of eating. He went to bed 
hungry and through the night he spoke 
in his sleep: 

««Oh, a picnic! oh, oh, a picnic!’ 


New York City. 





The Little Raja. 


BY H. F. HUNTINGTON. 


HE was the last of a long line of 
pompous Bashaws and Maharajas, the 
very flower of Aryan royalty, heir to 
the regency of Manipur and the meas- 
ureless treasures of generations, the 
hope of thousands of Manipuri who 
prayed daily to be delivered from for- 
eign rule. 

He was educated after the manner of 
his kind, to the fullest possible realiza- 
tion of his own greatness and incom- 
parable worth; yet he wasa wonderfully 
sweet, unspoiled child, with fine con- 
ception of right and justice—only eight 
years old, but wise and grave beyond 
belief. His Mullas instructed him daily 
in the initial truths of the profound re- 
ligion of his people, which he did not 
wholly understand; but it deepened his 
inherited reverence for sages and holy 
men upon whose intercession with the 
Powers depended the welfare of his 
realm. He was also taught to speak 
and understand the language of the in- 
vaders, to be better able to cope with 
possible difficulties. 

When Major Jeffries, of the English 
Government Department, appeared at 
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Imphale, with his chosen delegation, to 
settle matters pertaining to the Bur- 
ma Treaty, he was received with hon- 
ors prescribed for such occasions by 
the Home Government, mingled with 
very apparent native displeasure, which 
rather complicated proceedings. But 
in the course of the long, tedious nego- 
tiations, it pleased his little Highness— 
Rhahula Singh—to appear occasionally; 
and he singled out the major as a mark 
of his imperial favor, and made sweet, 
grave overtures which resulted in a 
mutual friendship; for Major Jeffries’s 
own little son lay in a lonely grave far up 
among the Naga hills, and the little 
princeling crept into his place una- 
wares, 

Meantime many exasperating diffi- 
culties rose out of intervention of the 
various Hill tribes under the old Raja’s 
rule, which kept matters at a haggling 
point. The major went as far as he 
dared, into the outlying provinces, to 
judge of the exact truth for himself, 
tor he had reason to suspect native in- 
trigue. The little Raja fell into the 
habit of riding to meet him beyond the 
city walls with his armed escort, of 
which the old ruler did not wholly ap- 
prove; but as his son’s will had never 
been thwarted, he did not think the 
matter of sufficient weight to risk his 
displeasure. But one day the body- 
guard was suddenly surrounded by a 
clan of the troublesome Mazuna and, in 
the: ensuing skirmish, his little High- 
ness was thrown from his horse and 
grievously hurt. The offenders were 
taken prisoners and put to death with- 
out question, and a large detachment 
of Manipuri sent to avenge the wrong 
on their tribe. To all his inquiries the 
major received fragmentary, unsatisfac- 
tory answers, being iow looked upon 
with dark disfavor as remotely to 
blame for the misfortune; but after the 
first agonizing day was past Rhahula 
Singh sent him a verbal message, 
through a native official, saying that 
his sufferings would soon be at end tor 
the oracles predicted a swift recovery, 
and all his people were praying hourly 
(with propitiatory sacrifices) to the 
gods. 

The old Raja hesitated no longer in 
signing the necessary papers, and let 
him know unmistakably that his pres- 
ence was considered inauspicious to his 
son’s recovery, upon which Major Jef- 
fries immediately took his departure. 
But after a week or so, when all the na- 
tive doctors had exhausted their skill 
in unavailing efforts to relieve the little 
sufferer, he was sent for at the child’s 
imperial command, this time as became 
a prince, with a detachment of Mani- 
puri soldiers to escort him. As no im- 
mediate commission was pending he gave 
up his shooting in the Hills and re- 
turned to Imphale to be met with due 
pomp and ceremony. 

He was shocked and pained beyond 
expression at the ravages pain had 
wrought on the beautiful child-face, 
lately so radiant with the glow of per- 
fect health. Nowthe little prince lay 
patiently silent on his couch of state 
barbarously enriched with crimson gold- 
embroidered purdah and pear!-wreathed 
arch, the glitter of jewels and rainbow 
colors contrasting glaringly with the 
pale, delicate face with its great dark 
eyes and sweet serious mouth. Jef- 
fries’s useful knowledge of surgery told 
him instantly that no power on earth 
could save the child; he would have 
given much at that hour to be able to 
palliate his suffering; but he knew the 
superstitions of the people too well to 
suggest even the simple opiates within 
his power. 

“Iam weary of pain, Major Sahib,”’ 
he said, plaintively; ‘‘all the prayers of 





my people cannot move the gods to 
pity. Is there no one in all the world 
who can heal my distress?” 

‘* How sorry Iam, little Prince!’ 

‘*You who. are wise beyond your 
kind, have you not heard, in your wan- 
derings among strange people, of a tabéd 
of unfailing skill ?’’ 

“«Yes, beloved,’’ he answered, draw- 
ing a deep breath of pain, as relentless 
memory pierced the unhealing wound 
of his own sorrow; ‘‘I know of a fadid 
who has never yet failed to cure earthly 
woes.”’ 

‘¢ Of your race, Sahib?” 

‘‘Of afar greater than mine or any 
race on earth.’’ 

‘Why have not my people heard of 
him? Sahib, they say that the English 
have lying tongues—all the English 
who come to our country—and it may 
be so; but I know that you cannot lie. 
What you tell me I will believe. What 
of the great ¢aézd, Major Sahib?’’ 

The servants understood only frag- 
ments of the strange language, there- 
fore they could not know what the 
Sahib told the child so to calm and 
please him. He repeated the old story 
of the Prince of Peace in the grave lan- 
guage in which it was the child’s cus- 
tom to speak, but simply, as he had told 
it to that other and dearer child in the 
solemn hour of death. 

‘Tell me more of him, Sahib,” he 
entreated, in the first pause of the 
story; ‘‘is he also great and powerful ?”’ 

‘‘He has a beautiful kingdom far 
away where he rules over thousands 
and thousands of happy ones who serve 
him with perfect love. But he hears and 
answers the prayers ofall, and heals the 
sorrows of all who ask him; but some he 
takes to his kingdom to live and reign 
with him forever when they have grown 
weary of this pain of this world.’’ 

‘“‘A more glorious kingdom than 
mine, Sahib ?” 

‘* Yes, little one, even more beautiful 
than yours.’’ 

‘*ButI could. not go to his country. 
I would tell him that I am a prince of a 
powerful nation, and he would then 
certainly release me for the good of all 
my people. Tell me how I may com- 
mune with him, Sahib.” 

‘‘I had a little son who grew weary 
like you, little Prince, and none could 
be found to heal his distress; but at last 
he heard of this great ¢adzd, this sage 
and master of all mysteries and prayed 
him for help; but it pleased the Gra- 
cious One first to take him to his 
heavenly kingdom where he healed him 
forever.”’ 

‘‘Has he returned to tell you of the 
King ?”’ 

‘‘No, beloved. No one in all the 
world ever wished to return from that 
happy land, and I would not ask it; for 
there is no desire of the heart that the 
King would not grant his people.’’ 

‘Ah! Think you, Sahib, that the 
Wise One would’also heal me tho I am 
not of his people? I am very weary 
and have prayed so long in vain. If 
my father should send rich gifts, would 
he not heal mealso ?”’ 

‘‘Nor for gold or presents. He is 
wiser and holier than all priests and 
sages, and no one may offer gifts of gold 
to him; but if you pray to him he will 
hear and answer.” 

‘*But how canI go to him when I 
am so weak and ill? May not my 
father send messengers? He will surely 
come to me when they tell him I am 
the Raja of Manipuri.”’ 

‘* Wherever you are he will hear you, 
Prince. Do not the sages know all 
things? and he is wiser than all your 
sages and holy men.”’ 

‘‘What is his name, 
asked, gravely, 


Sahib?” he 
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‘‘The Lord of Lords and King o 
Heaven,” 

‘“‘Lord of Lords and King of 
Heaven;” he repeated slowly, and 
lapsed into thoughtful silence, broken 
at intervals by half-stifled gasps of 
pain that cut Jeffries to the heart like 
sword-thrusts. 

“‘I will pray to him,” he said pres- 
ently, and lifted his tired voice in 
pathetic supplication. ‘‘ Lord of Lords 
and King of Heaven, the little Raja of 
Imphale salutes thee. I beseech thee, 
most merciful sovereign, to heal my 
distress, for my heart is faint with great 
pain.’’ He closed his eyes and fell into 
a slumber so light that his servants 
thought him dead and sent in haste to 
fetch his father. When the old ruler 
reached the bedside, his son opened his 
sweet dark eyes and smiled, stretching 
out his slender brown hands that flut- 
tered weakly back to the gold-broid- 
ered cover. 

«« Ah, Father, dear one,” he said, in a 
faint, joyful little voice; ‘‘at last I 
am freed from pain. Oh, it is sweet to 
live again! Tell my people that I am 
healed of my distress.’’ 

His father bent over him, trembling 
like a leaf, and touched the small hand 
tenderly as one would touch the most 
sacred thing on earth. 

‘“‘Lord of Lords and King of 
Heaven,” he murmured, with a smile 
of ineffable sweetness and peace, upon 
which Death set his holy seal. 

A young and beautiful woman flung 
back the heavily-fringed curtains and 
looked with intense, frightened gaze at 
the pale, silent face among the pillows, 
then, as the bitter truth suddenly con- 
fronted her, she ran quickly forward 
with a sharpcry of stifled agony falling 
to her knees beside her child. Soon a 
hundred wailing voices took up the 
dreary note of mourning; but the King 
of Heaven had healed the little Raja 
forever. 


GAINESVILLE, Ga. 


The Light. 


BY JAMES COURTNEY CHALLISS. 





‘* OPEN the window, Mother dear, 
And let me breathe the fragrant air 
That blows in from the garden where 
The flowers bloom. And let me hear 
The chorus of the birds that sing 
Within the trees, for it will bring 
To my faint heart a little cheer. 
Please, Mother dear— 
It seems so close and hot in here,”’ 


She raised the window. Full and free 
The sun-kissed air came streaming in 
Upon his face so pale and thin; 

The song of birds—in rapturous glee— 
Fellon his ear. He smiled, and then 
The eyelids closed; he slept again, 

The mother holding tenderly 

The outstretched hand, 

For well she seemed to understand. 


‘Open the shutter, Mother dear, 
It’s growing dark—I cannot see. 
Let in the light—sit close to me, 
That I may feel your presence near. 
Let in the sunlight from the sky— 
The light that’s pure and free, that I 
May see your face again. Bend near— 
Ah, there’s the light! 
Good-by, dear Mother — good — good- 
night.”’ 


The light had come—the radiant light 
Of angels bending o’er him low, 
The light which but the dead can 
know, 
Which guides the soul upon its flight 
To that far land of peace and rest; 
The Heavenly light which, last and 
best, 
Illumines through the darkest night. 


Nerawaka, Kan. 


Mistress: ‘“*‘Why, how white your 
hands are, Bridget!’ Bridget; ‘‘ Yis, 
mum. I’m jist done knadin’ the bre~d,’’ 
—Life. 
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Mrs. Marmaduke. 


BY CORA STUART WHEELER. 


MR. MARMADUKE had started out 
bright and early that morning to regu- 
late his family affairs. I knew it, be- 
cause I was awakened at an unusually 
early hour by his voice. It was not a 
nice, gentlemanly voice, by any means; 
but high and shrill, ending in the 
hight of the family excitement in a 
hoarse squawk. Over and over again 
he shrieked the same admonition, and 
it sounded, as I turned my face sleepily 
to the wall, like, ‘‘Don’t yer do it— 
don’t yer do it—don’t yer—don’t yer— 
don’t yer do it!” 

Then came up to my window Mrs. 
Marmaduke’s voice; not so loud, but 
with a persistent note of domesticity 
that would nag any husband to rebel- 
lion. 

««Tut, tut, tut! don’t talk about it— 
don’t talk about it!’’ 

Beyond the disturbance of my morn- 
ing nap, I should have taken no further 
interest in Mr. Marmaduke’s family 
controversies, but that after atime I 
was startled by my mother’s voice from 
the foot of the stairs. 

«‘Chrissy, ii you are awake, I wish 
you would come down; the Dominicker 
has stolen her nest again, and the way 
she’s arguing with Mr. Marmaduke by 
the back steps, I think she’s gone under 
them, and however I'll get at her I can’t 
see. We've none too many eggs as it 
is, and I can’t have her bringing an- 
other March brood for me to hatch out 
in the kitchen,’’ 

Our little home was in a Western vil- 
lage, and at the time of Mrs. Marma- 
duke’s adventures, we were living in 
rooms over my uncle Tom’s store while 
our own comfortable house was in proc- 
ess of being built. 

As Uncle Tom's store was the largest 
in the place, the rooms above it were 
large and comfortable, too large almost; 
for when we came to furnish them cosily 
from part of our belongings just brought 
from our Eastern home, we found our 
biggest carpet covered but about two- 
thirds of the front-room floor; so we 
called this part the parlor and furnished 
the other end fora sleeping-room which 
was politely supposed to be concealed 
from chance callers by an invisible par- 
tition, indicated by the line where the 
parlor carpet ceased and the bedroom 

_ carpet began to be. 

There were other eccentricities of ar- 
rangement in our housekeeping, which, 
however, only added to the interest 
and excitement in my childish eyes, 
however much they may have incon- 
venienced my mother. One of these 
was a long flight of wooden steps, 
guarded by a handrail, which ascended 
on the outside of the store, ending in a 
small platform at the top, from which 
was the only entrance to our dwelling. 
The platform was furnished by a 
wood-box, with a cover to keep the fuel 
dry. 

On this particular morning I hurried 
into my clothes, and running down- 
stairs, wriggled my slim little body un- 
der the steps, where, to Mrs. Marma- 
duke’s great disgust, I routed her from 
her nest and found five creamy eggs. 

For a few days we found little diffi- 
culty in following up the obstinate hen, 
who was plainly growing more and more 
embittered by the persistent opposition 
which she met in raising a belated fam- 
ily. 

I have heard people say a great many 
times that this person or that ‘‘had no 
more brains than a hen,” and I always 
know what it means; and Mrs, Marma- 
duke was a bright and shining example 
up to this time of how stupid a hen can 

- be. She seemed to have no trouble in 
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planning the beginning, but she never 
seemed to think the least little bit ahead 
to find out whether the poor little chicks 
that she was so anxious to start out in 
the world would arrive in midsummer 
or midwinter; and so many times had 
she tried Mamma’s patience in our New 
England home, that she never would 
have been brought West at all except- 
ing that Margot, my little sister, and I 
cried so at leaving her that Mamma put 
Mr. and Mrs. Marmaduke into a slatted 
box, that came with us from our East- 
ern home. But we had been duly 
warned that if any more little Mar- 
madukes were allowed to hatch 
before warm weather, Margot and I 
must see to them, for Mamma would 
not, 

It doesn’t seem possible that one hen 
could make so much trouble; but if we 
shut herup she wouldn’t eat and kept 
up such a squawking that the neighbors 
complained; and if we let her out, she 
distributed her favors among the neigh- 
bors. She had ventured to lay her eggs 
even in the market-man’s coal-scuttle, 
whose back yard came just up to ours, 
and a hole in the fence tempted Mrs. 
Marmaduke to stray. Her most seri- 
ous exploit was making a nest ina 
neighboring stable during the absence 
of its occupant, who crushed her eggs 
with his teeth, and came near crushing 
her with his indignant heels. The 
worst of it was that we only got our 
hen back; we could never get the eggs, 
altho, of course, we knew wherever 
Mrs. Marmaduke visited she was accus- 
tomed to leave this token of her pres- 
ence. 

Toward spring there came a day 
when Uncle Tom’s wife was very ill, 
and Mamma was sent for in great haste 
to goto her. I was thirteen then, and 
quite able to do what little cooking my 
older brother and Margot and I need- 
ed, and Mamma expected to return the 
next day. 

But Aunt Jenny grew worse, and 
Uncle Tom came to tell us to take good 
care of each other till Mamma could 
come back, as she might have to stay 
till the end of the week. 

In the first day or two of our extra 
cares, Margot and I quite forgot Mrs. 
Marmaduke; but the third morning we 
heard again a domestic controversy, 
winding up as usual with Mrs. Marma- 
duke’s ‘‘ Don’t you talk about it.’’ 

As soon as the dishes were done from 
breakfast we started out, as we had had 
no eggs for many days, expecting to 
find, as usual, a group of the snowy 
treasures in some dusky corner; but al- 
tho the saucy Dominicker was to be 
seen pecking about industriously not a 
trace of a nest could be found, This 
went on for more than a week; even my 
brother, excited by our anxiety, helped 
us each morning in our vain search. 
We felt so troubled because we were 
quite sure now that the little chicks 
would come out of theit shells only to 
be frost-bitten unless we could find 
them in time; and even then, in our 
present new quarters, we hardly knew 
what to do with them. Our fears were 
confirmed by the very long disappear- 
ance of the little gray hen, which meant 
that she was keeping to her nest with 
unusual industry. 

Aunt Jenny’s illness was more and 
more prolonged. Mamma would come 
home for a few days to set us right, and 
then return to the bedside. Seeing how 
troubled she looked, we did not confide 
to her our childish worry about the pet 
hen. 

In order to make our duties easier, 
my brother brought the wood and piled 
it in one corner of the kitchen, bringing 
our water up the long flight of steps; so 
that we felt no hardship, and at first 








made quite merry over our housekeep- 
ing. But it began to be very lonely, 
and one morning the last touch of dis- 
malness seemed to be added, when we 
dolefully saw through the window that 
a light snow was falling outside. 

As my brother got up from the break- 
fast-table he stepped to the window to 
see from the sky whether it was likely 
to be a heavy storm, which is very 
rare in that middle-western climate. 

Just then we heard Mrs. Marmaduke’s 
voice; but it wasn’t very jubilant, and 
she wasn’t saying, ‘‘ Don’t talk about 
it.’’ It was just a low, sorrowful, 
‘«Tut, tut, tut !’’ as tho things were not 
going her way at all satisfactorily. 
This aroused our anxiety afresh, and 
having wrapped ourselves protectingly, 
we started to run down the steps as our 
brother reached the bottom. We saw 
him turn and examine the step behind 
him, and then come back a step or 
two to meet us; and then he began to 
laugh, and said, ‘‘Come back,” as he 
went past us uptothetop. Ashe did 
so he pointed to the steps, and there on 
every one in the thin sprinkling of snow 
were the tracks, like funny little stars, 
of a hen’s feet. We could hardly be- 
lieve it, but there they were; for there 
were no birds with such a claw to be 
found in the heart of a village. 

At the top of the steps they ceased 
entirely; but once more my brother 
pointed triumphantly to the corner of 
the wood-box, where a broken board 
left an opening, which seemed hardly 
big enough to thrust in his hand. He 
did not try to do this, but lifted the 
top of the box, unused during the whole 
of my mother’s absence. There was 
the poor little hen, apparently too 
weary with her exhausting journey up 
the steps todo more than feebly remon- 
strate as the strong, warm hand lifted 
her off the nest. 

««Tut, tut, tut! don’t touch ’em; tut, 
tut, tut !’’ she said, as much as to say, 
‘«T just had to, you know; please take 
care of ’em;’’ for there, as we all 
looked into the box, were two little 
chicks just out of the shell, and more 
feebly pecking and peeping on their 
way to full chickenhood. 

We put the hen carefully back, and 
while my brother ran off to his work 
Margot and I hurried into the house to 
arrange for removing the chickens and 
their mother into a more comfortable 
nursery. 

We put one of our flannel petticoats 
into a basket, and carried Mrs. Marma- 
duke in first and soon had her half- 
fledged brood by the fire. 

The snow had made her so wet that 
the mother had chilled the two little 
chicks just out. These we wrapped in 
cotton-wool and set carefully under the 
stove. 

We didn’t know what to do with the 
eggs, and we were afraid to handle 
them very much, so we took one of 
Mother’s pillows and put it behind the 
stove, and put the flannel petticoat on 
top of that and the little chickens in be- 
tween; and then we remembered that 

they had to be kept quite warm, so we 
made two flat-irons hot and put one on 
each side of them where they must have 
warmed the chickens; for they scorched 
two perfect patterns of the irons on my 
best petticoat. 

We didn’t expect Mamma home for 
two or three days, tho we knew that 
Aunt Jenny was getting better. Oh 
dear! how ashamed we were, when, in 
the midst of our remarkable hatchery, 
the door opened and in came Mamma 
to find her little housekeepers very red in 
the tace, with shawls pinned over their 
heads, the breakfast-table untouched, «a 
roaring fire in the stove, and the room 
full of the smell of scorched flannel. 
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Before we had a chance to explain, 
Mrs. Marmaduke began in the most 
flustered way: ‘‘Tut, tut, tut! don’t 
talk about it; tut, tut, tut! don’t talk 
about it;’’ and a feeble little peep, 
which came from two little cotton-wool 
balls, completed the explanation that 
Mrs. Marmaduke had begun. 

But Mamma never scolded us at all. 
I guess she was so glad to be back with 
us all safe and well, for Aunt Jenny had 
been so ill that she thought that my 
little cousins would be left alone; and 
if the house was in disorder, Uncle Tom 
had told her how neatly we had kept it 
every other day. ? 

She looked rather ruefully at the 
burnt petticoat which she had made 
with such care; but after all, I heard 
her tell Uncle Tom: ‘It was better 
that Chrissy and Margot should forget 
everything in caring for others, if only 
for Mrs. Marmaduke’s untimely ba- 
bies.”’ 

We were rewarded by having six 
funny yellow balls rolling around under- 
foot for weeks, altho we tried keeping 
them in a redbird’s cage, as was more 
suited to indoor life; but the poor little 
things fretted so we had to let them 
out. . 

This was the last of Mrs. Marma- 
duke’s adventures. Whether she took 
cold, or whether she hurt herself in 
some way in her daily journeys up and 
down that long flight of steps, and 
squeezing in and out of the little hole 
in the wood-box, we never knew; but 
long before the chickens were all run- 
ning about—I think it was the day after 
we brought her in from the snow—Mrs. 
Marmakuke was found in the morning 
just where we had settled her for the 
night. 

We buried her, of course, and were 
very indignant at Mr. Marmaduke’s 
indifference. He absolutely refused 
to follow, or to be carried after 
his wife’s remains to her last resting- 
place. 

We had never felt any attachment to 
Mr. Marmaduke, especially as we felt 
that he had not. been very kind to his 
wife, so we were not a bit sorry when 
we saw him put’ into the dinner-pot; 
but my brother included him in the 
epitaph, which he wrote on a shingle 
placed at the head of Mrs. Marmaduke’s 
grave: 

Here lies 
MRS. MARMADUKE 
dear little hen, 
Who came to a sad and unfortunate end. 
Mrs. Marmaduke died 
because she was worried, 
Mr. Marmaduke died 
because he was 
HORRID. 


Learn by Heart. 


PRAIsED be the mosses soft 

In thy forest pathways oft, 

And the thorns, which make us think 

Of the thornless river-brink, 
Where the ransomed tread! 

Praiséd be thy sunny gleams, 

And the storm, that worketh dreams 
Of calm unfinishéd. 

Praiséd be thy active days, 

And thy night-time’s solemn need, 

When in God’s dear book we read 
No night shall be therein. 








Earth we Christians praise thee thus 
Even for the change that comes 
With a grief, from thee to us! 
For thy cradles and thy tombs; 
For the pleasant corn and wine; 
And summer heat; and also for 
The frost upon the sycamore 
And hail upon the vine! 
—ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING, 
1806-1861. 
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Pebbles. 


_ To tramp.—‘‘ Man, man, where is your 
‘pride?’ He; ‘‘ Hunger led me to swal- 
low it, mum.’’—Brooklyn Life. 


..-.‘* Borgess has untold wealth.” 
**How do you know?” ‘I just saw the 
tax assessor coming from his house.’”’— 
Cleveland Leader. 


...-Every time the oldest Yale gradu- 
ate or the oldest Mason dies the most 
beautiful woman in the South gets mar- 
ried.— Cleveland Leader. 


...-Lieutenant Beery: ‘‘ Oh, what shall 
Ido? I’ve lost my bearings, kind sir.” 
Esquimau Chief: ‘*‘ There’s a repair shop 
just around the iceberg.’’—/Judge. 


. Scientist:‘* Bring me a decoction of 
burnt peas sweetened with glucose and 
lightened with chalk and water.’’ Waiter 
(vociferously): ‘‘ Coffee for one!’’—Zx- 
change. 

.... He walked along one summer day, 
As stately as a prince; 
He stepped upon a banana peel, 
And he hasn’t “banana’’ where 
since. —New York World. 


..Mrs. Hoolihan: ‘‘Oisay, Mrs. John- 
son, have yous seen Annie’s new baby? 
It’s a peach.” Aunty J.: ‘‘No; but I 
reckon they’s mighty thankful ’tain’t a 
pair.” —Zxchange. 


Permanently Humped.—‘‘Our landlady 
had to lower the dining-tables three 
inches.’’ ‘‘Why did she do that?’ 
‘* Nearly all the boarders are scorchers.”’ 
—The Indianapalis Journal. 


.-The bicycle at $100 is marked down 
to $50, and the Alaska dog which was $1 
has been marked up to $300 in gold. 
Charge it alluptothe Republican Admin- 
istration.—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


....One Exception—‘‘The good die 
young,” said the casual caller, apropos of 
any old thing. ‘‘ They may if they are 
chickens,”’ said the editor; ‘‘but if they 
are jokes they do not.”—T7ruth. 


..“‘Where are you going, my pretty 
maid ?”’ 
“I’m going to Klondike, sir,’”’ she said. 
“CanI go with you, my pretty maid?”’ 
“Ts your courtship provisioned for 
two ?”’ she said. 
—Buffalo Courier-Record. 


..‘* Papa,” said littlke Benny Bloo- 
eamper. ‘“‘what is an encyclopedia ?’’ 
‘‘ An encyclopedia, Benny,” replied that 
small boy’s intelligent papa, ‘‘is a set of 
books, any volume of which will tell you 
to seek elsewhere for the information you 
want.’’—£ xchange. 


..“ Well; I played golf with my wife 
this morning,’’ said the Man at the Club. 
‘‘Which won?” asked the Manat the Little 
Table. The first man looked up, twist- 
ed his mouth around a bit, started to say 
something, but refrained. The other one 
looked up. ‘‘Which won?’’ he repeated. 
‘*Which one?” said the other, angrily. 
‘*What do you think [ am, a Turk ora 
Mormon ?”—£xchange. 


....To the Bicyclist Bending Forward.— 
O youth, who, bending forward, rides 
apace, 
With melancholy stamped upon your face, 
Pursuing pleasure with a frenzied eye, 
Yet mocked by her, however fast you fly! 
Are you aware how horrible you look ? 
No guy invented for a picture-book 
Was ever a more painful sight than thou, 
Lord of the bent back and the anxious brow. 
Oh, sit up straight and try to wear a smile; 
Be less intent to pile up mile on mile; 
Enjoy the prospects as you glide along— 
The trees, the sunshine, and the robin’s 
song. 
To us who view you scorching day by day, 
Bent on your bar in such an awkward way, 
You are the homeliest thing on earth, my 
iad; 
Oh, sit up straight and make the landscape 
glad! 
—ROoBERT GRANT, in Harper's Weekly. 


....Little David was four years old. 
When at his grandmother’s she consid- 
ered it her privilege to prepare his food 
for him. One evening she was very de- 
liberate in her movements, and he was 
compelled to wait a long time. At last 


his patience was exhausted and he said: 
Is slow-poke a nice word ?” 


‘* Grandma. 
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‘* Why, certainly not,’’ was the response. 
“Well,” he said, ‘‘Imust ’spress my 
feelings.” 


. A bicyclist named O’Brien, of San 
Francisco, went into a store the other 
day, and said, ‘‘I wanter buy a themom- 
eter.’’ The young manin charge smiled. 
took a cheap thermometer off the wall 
and sold it to O’Brien for $1. ‘‘ Where do 
you put it on ?” heasked. The jokertied 
it to the crossbar, and O’Brien pedaled 
off through the park. ‘‘ Hey, O’Brien!’’ 
shouteda passing acquaintance; ‘‘ what’s 
that you’ve got on your machine?’ ‘‘A 
thermometer.’’ ‘‘What for?’ ‘“ To tell 
me when I’m scorchin’;”’ and O’Brien put 
on a spurt and humped his back so that 
he could read the mercury’s rise.— 77id- 
une. 





Puzzles. 


THE INDEPENDENT invites all readers, 
whether regular subscribers or not, tocon- 
tribute original puzzles to this department. 

Every month one or more prizes are 
offered. For the best puzzle contributed 
during August a 

WALTHAM WATCH 
(either lady’s or gentleman’s) will be given. 

Answers will be printed two weeks after 
the puzzles. This will enable solvers living 
at a distance to forward answers. 

Address all communications for this de- 
partment as follows: 

PUZZLES, 

Care of THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., New York City. 





For the best set of answers to this week’s 
puzzles, we will send ‘“‘ The Children,” by 
Mrs. Alice Meynell. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


I am composed of ninety-one letters, and 
am a quotation from the writings of Douglas 
Jerrold. 

My 65, 48, 39, 31 is a warm covering; my 
Il, 35) 75, 17 is to impair the usefulness of; 
my 5, 20, 69, 89 is to bespangle; my 56, 43, 
25, 79, 6 isa disgrace; my 30, 62, 3, 59 are 
sure to appear on the dinner-table at 
Thanksgiving time; my 77, 53, 84, 15 is a 
useful metal; my 73, 81, 86, 70 is to praise 
in song; my 13, 58, 57, 67, 61 is a sweet sub- 
stance; my 91, 41, 8, 55, 50 is ordinary course 
of conduct; my 33, 51, 27, 19, 7 is to the 
front; my 14, 21, 36, 88, 68 is an article of 
dress; my 42, 66, 23, 29, 24 is of small cost; 
my 4, 18, 74, 12, 49 is very thin; my 82, 22, 
44, 46, 64, 37 is part of a violin; my 28, 10, 
40, 9, 32, 78 is a public highway; my 34, 63, 
80, 87, 38, 2, 54 is a kind of bridle-bit; my 
90, 72, 60, 16, 71, 83, 52 is silly talk; my 47, 
26, 85, 1, 76 45 was a very famous man who 
would heartily indorse the sentiment of 
Douglas Jerrold. 

CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 

When the following words have been 
rightly guessed, the central letters will 
spell the name of a famous Frenchman, 
whose birthday was August roth. 

Reading across: 1, Something often cut by 

children; 2, a thorn; 3, place which another 


might have; 4, a faction; 5, the globe which 
we inhabit; 6, to be consumed; 7, a military 
officer; 8, apprehension; 9, a country of 
Europe; 10, a town of Ceylon; 11, a Spanish 
seaport; 12, to variegate; 13, a small drum; 
14, to collect with patient labor; 15,a Roman 
market-place; 16, to render insane; 17; in the 
future; 18, one who worships talse gods; 19, 
to daub; 20, challenged. SApDIE A. 


PREFIXES. 

1, Prefix a letter toa narrow passage, and 
make a kind of vessel; 2, prefix a letter toa 
slip, and make to pass away silently; 3, pre- 
fix a letter to a cooking apparatus, and 
make a fruit; 4, prefix a letter to a slow 
pace, and make to wander; 5, prefix a letter 
to a weapon, and make to twinkle; 6, prefix 
a letter to consolidate, and make to issue; 
7, prefix a letter to a number, and make 
gravity; 8, prefix a letter to hurry, and make 
pure; 9, prefix a letter to odor, and make 
acclivity; 10, prefix a letter to extent, and 
make a break; 11, prefix a letter to a ser- 
pent,and make a device for climbing; 12, 
prefix a letter to pomp, and make property. 

The prefixed letters will spell the name 
of an American author. Cc. B. H. 


A LETTER PUZZLE. 


18 19 5 16 
ae a 
6..o, -. 9 
20 12 13 14 
eS are ex | 
From 18 to 16,a kind of meat; from 3 to 10, 
ground; from 4 to7,a simple kind of food; 
from 20 to 14, to range; from 2 to 6, to lend. 
From 1 to 20, a well-known quotation from 
Emerson. DoROTHEA. 


CHARADEs. 


4 
In my frst, a weapon of war you see; 
My second reveals my walk to thee 
My whole, superiority. 
Il. 


My whole is a lady known to fame; 
Four syllables compose her name; 
The frst and fourth are both the same; 
The second a solemn sound may be; 
In the ¢hird an exclamation see. 
‘* NONPLUs.”’ 
DIAMOND. 

1, In Mount Shasta; 2, an opening which 
implies a defect; 3, threads of metal; 4, 
hangs; 5,an old word meaning “ hospita- 
ble’; 6, peeping; 7, hard; 8, a kind of worm; 
9, in Mount Shasta. *“*CAn’T TELL.” 


Worp-SqQuakREs. 


I. 1, To frown; 2, a beverage; 3, to take 
place; 4, a hurt; 5, stuffs with bacon or pork. 
II. 1, A gap or break; 2, celerity; 3, star- 
wort; 4, to control the career of; 5, joyous. 
III. 1, A skirmish; 2, proportion; 3, com- 
plete; 4, a continued attempt to gain pos- 
session; 5, a Biblical mount. 
‘* NONPLUS.”’ 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
I am composed of forty-eight letters, and 
forma line from Browning’s ‘‘ Asolando.”’ 
My 16, 25, 6, 40 is to stimulate; my 46, 1, 
19, 41, 12, 30 is plenty; my 7, 43, 32, 5, 37, 
39 is to feel doubt and curiosity; my 23, 28, 
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42, 35 is a musical instrument; my 27, 45, 9, 
4, 21, 8, 2is an anodyne; my 3, 26, 33, 34, 17 
is forgetfulness; my 5, 22, 44, 47 is to sharp- 
en; my 48, 38, 14, 36, 13, 24, 20, 18, 29 isan 
island very near the Atlantic seaboard, my 
10, 31, 11 is a small cube. L: L. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUG. 5, 


Primat. Acrostic.—The Sage of Samos. 1, Tela- 
mon; 2, Herrick; 3, Euterpe; 4, Sallust; 5, Ascalon; 
6, Gorgons; 7, Ephraim; 8, Ontario; 9, Florida; 10, 
Samaria; 11, Ariadne; 12, Macbeth; 13, Ophelia; 14, 
Satsuma. 

ConnecTep Squares.—I. Hart, area, ream, tame. 
II. Open, pale, Elsa, neap. III. Ebon, bane, once 
need. IV. Oven, veto, Eton, none. V. Dive, item, 
vent, emit. 

Z1Gzac.—John O’Groat’s House. Reading across: 
1, June; 2, pour; 3, John; 4, clan; 5, spot; 6, ogre; 7, 
race; 8, Rome; 9, slap; 10, foot; 11, mask; 12, Ohio; 
13, okra; 14, fuse; 15, gust; 16, maze. 

Centra, Acrostic.—Ireland Island. 1, Crime; 2, 
bored; 3, bleat; 4, valid; 5, snail; 6, month; 7, mad- 
am; 8, trial; 9, mason; 10, Delft; 11, crash; 12, 
handy; 13, Hades. 


MALARIA CURED 


Gained in Strength Every Day while Taking 
Ho: d’s. 

““My wife and iittle boy have been 
troubled with malaria. They have taken 
three bottles of Hood’s Sarsaparilla and it 
has entirely cured them, and they were 
never in better health than they are at 
present. They have gained in strength and 
weight every day while taking Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla.”—W. W. CoNnLon, 21 West 65th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the best—in fact, the One True Blood Purifier. 
Hood’s Pills cure all Liver Ills. 











25 cents. 
























































































No-Muslin: washes 
- $0-well-as: 












































circular for home treatment. 
GEORGE J. WEST, M.D., 510 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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This scene is perhaps slight! nor ary 


BUT there is no exaqqeration 
that for all ne oe 


SUMMER COMPLAINTS, 
MOSQUITO BITES, SUA BURN; 


ITCHING or BURNING SKIN. 
= CAN pi NOTHING BETTER THAN 
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us= PONDS EXTRACT. 


DONOT Be HUMBUGGED INTO BUYING WORTHLESS Susstirures, TAKE PONDS aes ONLY. 
1 neoneSsex Ponp's Exreact@ 76 FirtH Ave. New YORK mase~ 
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So RVAN Liver. 


farrant’s Seltzer Aperient 
gives the liver just the help needed. This time-tried 
remedy tastes so good that you’d doubt its being a 
medicine but for the prompt relief it gives. 
All druggists. 
OOO OOOC OOOO TOOO GOSH HOOKS LHFHSHHOSSSO HSH HSISSSH HHH SD 





When in doubt, doctor the 


A sluggish liver is responsible for las- 

situde, headache, mental depression, 

pain in back, constipation and disor- 
dered digestion. 


soc. & $1. 


TARRANT & CO., Chemists, New York. 





* for $1.00, 


GROCERIES. 


43 “Ble nd o <r 2 o 
ladies as well as my 
always uniform in 

I deliver all orders in adjacent cities free, 
Freight prepaid by railroad and steamer to all points 
within 100 miles of New York. Orders by mail receive 
prompt and careful attention 

Send for price list of choice ANA Groceries. 

L. J CALLA 


and flavor 


—— to CALLANAN & KEMP, 
41 and 43 Vesey St., New York. 
FILES ANO BINDERS.- 
We can supply Files and Binders for Tue INpE- 
P&NDENT, Capable of holding 26 numbers, postpaig¢ 
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Work Indoors and Out. 
Pet Raising and Training. 


BY HELEN EVERTSON SMITH. 


CONSIDERING that the love of pets is in- 
grained in most women, it is rather re- 
markable that the business of raising and 
training pets of all kinds for marketable 
purposes has not been oftener attempted 
by women. Yet here and there, for at 
least some scores of years, a few women 
have made a business of what is also, 
probably, a pleasure; for pet-farming be- 
longs to the class of pursuits that can- 
not be successfully followed unless a 
certain portion of heart goes with the 
will. Animalsthat are sufficiently docile 
and affectionate to make agreeable pets 
do not give of their best powers to those 
who do not love them. But granted that 


. a woman has a distinct fondness for the 


animal which she selects for her purpose, 
as wellas a strong and intelligent will, 
and enough capital to buy or rent suita- 
ble quarters for her two or four-footed 
friends to be made healthy and happy in, 
as weilasto pay all necessary running 
expenses until she shall have had time 
to become known and established, there 
is no reason why she should not create 
for herself a pursuit that shall at once be 
pleasant and profitable. 

Neuilly is a suburb of Paris which has 
no exact counterpart in the vicinity of 
New York, being as easy of access as 
Mott Haven, almost as pleasingly rural 
as High Bridge, and at the same time 
having a sort of sporting character 
that distantly reminds one of what 
Coney Island might become under refin- 
ing influences. In this cheap and pleas- 
ant suburb of Paris a certain Mme. 
Quentin had long kept a dog-farm, or, as 
she called it, a ‘‘ school for dogs.”’ I saw 
this school about ten years ago, and it 
may be still in existence, probably is so; 
forthe French are not in the habit of 
suffering a business to lapse which has 
proved itself even moderately successful. 

Mme. Quentin’s premises consisted in 
part of a very small cream-colored brick 
and stone cottage, with a tiny but well- 
stocked flower garden between its gable- 
end and the quiet street. Passing through 
a high iron door on one side of the house 
one entered a narrow, flagged passage- 
way, with the cottage wall one side of it 
and that of the neighboring house on the 

other. At the end of the passage wasa 
second door of iron bars, behind which a 
variety of small dogs were leaping and 
barking their different expressions of cu- 
riosity, welcome or disapproval of our ap- 
proach. Emerging from the passage one 
entered a yard, probably about one hun- 
dred and fifty feet in length, and as wide 
as the house and the adjoining passage; 
perhaps about thirty feet in all. Around 
this space were inclosing walls about fif- 
teen feet high. Planted close to the 
walls at intervals of fifteen feet or so, 
were a few chestnut-trees of moderate 
size, their trunks, and nearly a square 
yard of soil around each, being protected 
by stout iron frames extending up to the 
hight of the lower branches, it being nec- 
essary, as Madame explained, to protect 
the trees from the play of the untrained, 
or half-trained puppies. Inthe center of 
the yard was a long, narrow water-tank, 
fed by pipes. Besides the trees and 
water there was no attempt at sylvan 
beauty, and, indeed, neither of these ex- 
isted from any other motive than strict 
utility, both shade and water being essen- 
tial for the health of the dogs. They 
were kept outside of the cottage and its 
flower garden, but within their own do- 
mains everything was for their sole bene- 
fit. 

Between the trees the wall-space was 
lined with kennels of differing sizes, 
some having their own little yards, pro- 
tected by stout wickets. These were for 
mothers with very young puppies. 

At the extreme end the yard was divi- 
ded by brick walls into three parts of 
about twenty feet by ten each, and roof- 
ed over, the side next to the main yard 
being open to the weather, but protected 
from the incursions of undesired dogs 
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from the common ground by a stout 
wooden lattice. The sheds thus formed 
were the training-school rooms, in which 
successive classes, or individual pupils, 
were instructed by relays of teachers 
from early morning until nightfall; for 
besides her own dogs, of which there 
were always considerably more than one 
hundred on hand, Madame took as pupils 
dogs belonging to private parties, always 
providing that they were ‘‘ well born’’; 
for Madame “could not be responsible” 
for the training of dogs which were of 
unknown pedigrees. 

Madame’s own pupils were mostly of 
the small sorts, which then happened to 
be the favorites of fashion—poodles tak- 
ing the first rank, with a number of ter- 
riers, spaniels and spitzes, to give vari- 
ety. There may have been many more 
varieties; but, tho very fond of dogs, I 
am not sufficiently acquainted with their 
patronymics to feel sure about them. 

The French lady who accompanied me, 
and who had first told me about Mme. 
Quentin’s dog school, found herself 
frightened almost out of her wits by the 
canine assemblage, so that, in common 
pity, Icould not stay as long, or make as 
many inquiries as I wished; but I saw 
and heard enough to cause me to wonder 
why an industry of this sort should be so 
uncommon. IJtcertainly paid well in this 
particular instance, for Madame informed 
me, with no little honest pride, that, tho 
she now owned her small premises, when 
she was left a widow by the death of her 
husband during the siege of Paris, she 
had found herself with two little girls to 
care for, while all that remained of a 
once moderately comfortable property 
were some articles of furniture, two hun- 
dred francs in cash, and two dogs of some 
exceptionally fine breed. 

“‘T had kept the two dogs all through 
the siege,’”’ said Madame, with a twinkle 
in her shrewd, yet kindly eyes; ‘‘ they 
were such dear, good dogs, and we all 
loved them so; and, besides, they had 
given me several fine, fat puppies, which 
I sold for prices that were—oh-h-h!”’ 
drawing her pleasant lips into the sem- 
blance of a whistle; ‘‘but those were 
prices! Then I said to myself: ‘Now the 
siege is over, and nobody will want to 
buy dogs for¢kat any more. But—I have 
an idea! Almost all the dogs in the city 
have been eaten up, but people will sure- 
ly want again their pets. The puppies 
that are now coming | will train for good 
house dogs. I will train themin all the 
things which they should know: when 
and how to go: out and come in, how to 
eat with good manners, how to walk 
about in a room full of all fragile things 
and break nothing; how to fetch things 
and carry them, and oh, so many things’ 
So, when the puppies come and are two 
weeks old, I begin training them. Of 
course, all the time I am doing everything 
else I can get to do, and manage to keep 
the bread inallour mouths. Bad fortune 
I have had sometimes, but mostly good; 
on the whole, I get on. When the little 
dogs are ready I sell them very well, and 
so I keep on always a little better and 
better, until—as Madame sees.”’ 

Thus, with a broad gesture calling at- 
tention to her small “‘ plant’’ and her ex- 
tremely lively stock in trade, the beaming 
face of the stout and capable Mme. Quen- 
tin seems to call for our approval,a thing 
which we grant most heartily. Could 
any fail to admire the thrift, pluck and 
resourcefulness of this widow, left to bat- 
tle alone for her children, or to enjoy 
with her the success which she had so 
honestly won, asking no help, making no 
complaint? 

I afterward learned that Madame’s 
dogs had a more than Parisian celebrity, 
many of them being sold in England. I 
was also assured that the pedigree of the 
dogs might be absolutely depended upon, 
and that all were taught all that it is es- 
sential that a dog should know, while 
such as proved capable of it were taught 
in addition a good many things that are 
but ‘‘ frills’ in the estimation of the un- 
learned. 

‘The dogs which Mme. Quentin so care- 
fully trained were house pets only. There 
is aS great, if not a greater field in the 


training of dogs for more useful purposes. 
The training of hunting dogs may as well 
be left in the hands of men, tho women 
could undoubtedly do the work as: well if 
they chose; but the breeding, care and 
instruction of the different sorts of watch- 
dogs, of the royal Saint Bernard, and of 
the versatile collie, with his administra- 
tive instincts and quick intelligence, so 
that each may fulfil his highest destiny, 
is a labor worthy of any pet-lover’s ambi- 
tion. Many of all of these breeds of 
dogs, and of others, have been trained by 
individual owners to become both intelli- 
gent and useful companions, while of the 
last-named sort there have been many 
which have not only proved the faithful 
guardians of flocks of sheep and herds of 
cattle, but of children too young to care 
for themselves, guarding them so care- 
fully and skilfully that many a two-footed 
nurse might profitably go to the four- 
footed one for an example. 

It is uncertain whether we already 
have in this country some women who 
are acting as breeders and trainers of 
dogs; but we may certainly boast of at 
least one woman who is said to be mak- 
ing a handsome income by raising high- 
priced cats. 

Mrs. S. M. Barker is reported to have 
established at Newburg, N. Y., ‘‘the 
only cat-farm in the world.”’ The 
world is rather too wide a place for us to 
be willing to accept this statement with- 
out qualification, but at least Mrs. Bar- 
ker’s cat-farm has probably few rivals. 
She keeps only the very choicest breeds 
of cats, the pedigree of each one is above 
suspicion, and only the finest specimens 
of each litter are preserved. The care 
with which all are fed and groomed 
would do credit toa child’s nursery, and 
the prices which Mrs. Barker commands 
for her stock make one think of the 
palmy days of Jersey cattle sales. This 
is not only because the cats bought of 
her are known to be of the bluest blood 
of cat-aristocracy, but also because they 
are so thoroughly trained in all dainty 
ways that they are always acceptable for 
drawing-room pets. Mrs. Barker’s ani- 
mals receive and deserve the highest 
prizes offered by the cat-shows, and a 
very large number of the other prize- 
takers are of her breeding and training. 

Besides cats and dogs many other crea- 
tures, both in feathers and in fur, even 
now make very satisfactory pets, tho 
without any training worthy of the name. 
Can any one doubt that much better re- 
sults might be reached with monkeys, 
parrots, singing-birds, marmosets, squir- 
rels, or even the stupid iabbit, if they 
were put under intelligent training from 
birth? 

Inevery city there are many bird stores, 
to enter which is truly an affliction toall 
who genuinely iove pets, or feel a kind- 
ness for all wordless beings; for in these 
crowded places, where a creature with 
musical instincts must be driven into in- 
sanity by the din of discordant sounds, 
the poor birds are kept as one would keep 
any inanimate merchandise for purposes 
of profit only, without regard to their 
comfort or improvement. The mortality 
among birds is said to be excessive, and 
seldom is there even a pretense of train- 
ing. If, even as they are, these bird 
stores can be made to pay, why is it not 
reasonable to suppose that one where 
birds are really well cared for and edu- 
cated would doa great deal better? 

In regard to the income to be derived 
from pet-farming, of whatever kind, no 
reliable estimate can be made. In such 
undertakings the results depend princi- 
pally upon the individual character and 
business ability of those who attempt 


. them. If not a very large there is already 


a steady and constantly increasing de- 
mand for educated pets of all kinds, and 
the work of training them is one well 
adapted to the tastes and physical abili- 
ties of many women. 

New York Crry. 





AMONG the indications of returning 
prosperity is the fact reported from many 
sections that the farmers are buying more 
agricultural machinery than for several 
years past, many factories being far be- 
hind their orders. 


August 19, 1897 
Farm Depression. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 


A RECENT report of the Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor 
shows the growth of organized popular 
efforts to advance the interests of the 
farmer to be notable. It says: 

“This is the second conference of this 
nature in the history of our country, held 
for the purpose of considering means for 
the promotion of agriculture, the first being 
called in Philadelphia, in 1785, by prominent 
business men of that city not directly con- 
nected with farming interests, but who felt 
the importance of their encouragement. . . . 
It is evidently the plan of the Creator that 
the larger proportion of population should 
live upon and obtain support from the soil, 
in the very abundant provision of land that 
was made, and in the greater assurance it 
carries in the sustainiag of human life. . . 
The permanent prosperity of the country is 
dependent on the right relation existing be- 
tween rural and urban population affecting 
productive and consumptive interests; and 
the proper distribution of labor, that there 
may not be a dearth in one section and an 
oversupply in another.”’ 

But the tendency has been steadily 
toward the upbuilding of cities and the 
depression of country life. 

From 1790to 1880 the population of the 
country increased twelve times, while 
that of the cities ot 8,000 inhabitants and 
over increased eighty-six times. In 1790 
one-thirtieth of the population of the 
United States lived in cities, and in 1880 
nearly one-fourth. Inthe past one hun- 
dred years the population of New York 
State has multiplied itself more than 
seventeen times, and that of the city 
about forty-six times. During the same 
period the city of Albany has increased 
twenty-seven times. Rochester, from 
1820 to 1890, has increased about sixty 
times, while the State inthe same seventy 
years increased its population but four 
and one-half times. 

Ata meeting of the Board held April 
16th, 1894, the following resolutions were 
passed: 


‘““WHEREAS, The suffering among the 
wage-earners of this city during the past 
winter has been but an accentuated form of 
a chronic evil resulting from the tendency 
of population to concentrate in cities, there- 
by oversupplying the municipal labor mar- 
kets; and 

‘““WHEREAS, This serious hindrance to 
the improvement of the condition of the 
poor exists contemporaneously with an un- 
satisfied demand~ for agricultural help in 
rural localities; therefore, 

“* Resolved, That the effort of intelligent 
philanthropy should be particularly directed 
toward the relief of the congested condition 
of the cities by affording every possible en- 
couragement toward settlement in agri- 
cultural communities; 

“* Resolved, That an exhaustive inquiry 
into this subject should be made during the 
coming summer,and that the Association 
appeal to the Citizens’ Relief Committee to 
appropriate from the fund remaining in 
their hands a sum, not to exceed $5,000, to 
cover expenses involved in making such an 
inquiry.’’ 

The scope of the inquiry covered these 
points: 

1. How much has farming land depre- 
ciated in your locality in the past twenty- 
five years, and what is the cause or 
causes? 

2. Is there a tendency among farmers 
and their families to leave their farms 
and live in towns and cities? If so, what 
is the cause? 

3. Is there an increase in tenant farm- 
ing? 

4. Are farmers gradually reducing 
their land indebtedness ? 

5. What rate of interest do farmers pay 
on notes and mortgages ? 

6. Can you furnish the names of some 
farmers who keep accounts and can show 
some percentage of profit on a fair valu- 
ation of their farms? 

7. Are your district schools as well at- 
tended as in years past ? 

8. Are the principles of agriculture 
taught in any form in your schools? 

“The responses to the first part of question 
No. 1, in reference to the depreciation of 
land, were singularly unanimous. Without 

a single exception, every person from whom 
the information was sought, responded in 
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theaffirmative. From the answers received 
by him, Mr. Powell calculated the average 
depreciation at 48 percent. Mr. Kjelgaard, 
from his memoranda, fixed the percentage 
at 50 per cent,; and yet this depreciation 
has taken place in the face of the increase 
of population in the State from 1870 to 1890 
of 1,610,389 souls. The railroad mileage in 
New York has at the same time increased 
(1870-’93) by 4,182 miles, and the increase on 
the assessed value of real property in the 
twenty-two years ending 1892 is calculated 
at $1,659,543,908. Now, while increased 
population and wealth must have greatly 
increased the demand for agricultural 
products, the estimated value of farm prod- 
ucts of the State of New York, which, ac- 
cording to the United States Census, was 
figured for the year 1869 at $253,526,153, in 
1889 fell to $161,593,009.”” 

The relative percentage of the principal 
causes assigned is as follows: 


Per cent. 

Low price farm products.......... 25 
Opening of Western new land..... 15 
Price of labor higher in proportion 

oo ine 10 
Loss of fertility in the soil........ 8 
Scarcity of good farm laborers..... 4 
Unjust and unequal taxation...... 4 


Want of tariff protection in farm 
EN he snine ate onceas diss sine 
Overproduction.................... - 


w 


Is there atendency among farmers and 
their families to leave their farms and 
live in towns and cities ? 

“Mr. Powell reports that 74 per cent. of 
the replies received by him are in the 
affirmative, while Mr. Kjelgaard has again 
subdivided the inquiry, and reports that 30 
per cent. of the farmers are anxious to leave 
their farms, and would at once drift to 
the large cities if they only knew how to 
get there and had any assurance what- 
soever of work. He adds, however, that 
eighty-six per cent. report that their chil- 
dren, as they grow up cannot be induced 
to follow an agricultural life. Among the 
causes of this tendency we enumerate the 
following: 

“Ten per cent. of the replies assign it to 
unprofitable farming; 

“Ten per cent. to the greater school ad- 
vantages in towns; 

“Ten per cent. to difficulty in obtaining 
good help in the house and on the farm; 

‘“‘ Eight per cent. to better opportunity for 
higher education in the cities; 

“Five per cent. to higher wages in the 
city; 

“Five per cent. to easier living in town.” 

Among the minor causes assigned are 
bad roads, need of agricultural education 
in schools, aversion to farm life, incapac- 
ity from the drink habit; the hours of 
work in the city are shorter; the young 
people demand greater social advantages. 
He also found that in small country towns 
the tradespeople and residents of the cit- 
ies seem to feel themselves a little higher 
in the social scale than the farmer. He 
suggests that this may possibly be occa- 
sioned by the constant caricature of the 
latter in the comic papers; and this the 
farmer, at least in certain localities, 
seems to appreciate, and fails any longer 
to see the point of allusions to ‘‘Old Hay- 
seed” and ‘‘ Mr. Way-back.”’. 

In response to question No. 4 


‘“*Mr. Powell reports that 70 per cent. of 
the farmers are not reducing their land in- 
debtedness, while 20 per cent. are doing so, 
and r1oper cent. are onan extension of time 
given on mortgages overdue. Mr. Kjel- 
gaard reports that 35 per cent: of the New 
York farmers are losing money, 30 per cent. 
are dangerously near the line of running 
behind, 14 per cent. are making a profit, and 
21 percent. have no knowledge either way 
from their failure to keep any accounts.” 


According to the report of the Massa- 
chusetts State Census, the drift cityward 
is by no meanschecked in that State. In 
the last ten years the gain of population 
in Massachusetts was 553,000—nearly 
half of which was made by Boston and 
suburban towns. The other cities of the 
State gained 230,000. This leaves the 
total gain in country population about 
53.000. In nearly half the rural town- 
ships population has decreased. Four- 
fifths of the total population of the State 
is packed into towns of over 8,000 people. 
The causes of this drift ought to be 
sought out and removed or counteracted. 
God never made human beings to live in 
herds. It is going back from individual- 
ism and independence. The real secret 


probably is that manufactures give an 
apparent chance for quicker accumulation 
of wealth, and shopkeeping seems to be 
comparatively a life of leisure. Both 
suppositions are erroneous. The rich in 
the cities have all the advantage. There 
is little rising to independence from the 
ranks of the workers in factories. 

The complaint is equally serious in 
England that agriculture has undergone 
relative depression. _ 

‘“‘Farms abandoned, the green fields of 
former days, peopled as they were with 
thriving flocks and handsome herds, con- 
verted by the rude processes of nature into 
a dismal, unproductive waste, from which 
ever the cottager has fled as froma plague; 
country mansions closed, their owners no 
longer able to sustain the charges which an 
establishment entails; while rural laborers 
flocking into towns further swell the already 
swollen ranks of the unemployed.”’ 

The problem that closes the century is 
the restoration of agriculture to its rela- 
tive degree of prosperity. 

Cuinton, N. Y. 


Personals. 


Tue Russian papers, says Zhe West- 
minster Gazette, are chuckling over the 
following incident, which happened dur- 
ing Count Tolstol’s recent stay at Mos- 
cow. Tolstof, noticing a policeman tak- 
ing a drunken man in somewhat forci- 
ble manner tothe police-station, stopped 
the police-constable and asked him: 
‘*Can you read?” ‘‘ Yes,’’ was the re- 
ply. ‘‘And have you read the Gospel?” 
“Yes, sir.’’ ‘‘ Then you ought to know 
that we should not offend our neighbor.”’ 
The constable looked the Count up and 
down, noticing his shabby appearance, 
and asked: ‘‘Can you read ?’’ . ‘‘ Yes,” 
said Tolstol. ‘‘ And have you read the 
instructions to the police?’ ‘*No.” 
‘* Very well, then, go and read them first, 
and then come back and talk to me 
again.”” Wecan quite imagine that the 
great reformer, with his sense for the 
blunt humor of the lower clases, enjoyed 
the encounter as much as anybody. 





..According to reports from Wash- 
ington there is an American Consul at 
Smyrna who understands dealing with 
the Turks. Some little time since the 
Turkish officers at the Custom-House 
refused to pass certain boxes of clothing 
gathered for sufferers in the interior. 
Consul Madden, without any knowledge 
of Turkish, but a very clear idea of what 
ought to be done, went immediately to 
the shore, and in a towering rage ordered 
the boxes to be put on the steamtr at 
once. The Ottoman officials endeavored 
to explain, but accomplished nothing, and 
finally yielded to the inevitable. Simi- 
larly he demanded the trial or release of 
a United States citizen, who had got into 
prison charged with some petty offense, 
giving two days’ time to the court to 
make upits mind. At the end of the two 
days nothing was’ done, so Consul Mad- 
den took the law again into his own 
hands, broke down the door of the cell, 
and brought the prisoner out. 


..One of the oldest subscribers of 
THE INDEPENDENT was the Rev. John H. 
Byrd, a descendant of Jonathan Edwards, 
who died at Lawrence, Kan., July 2oth. 
He was one of the Kansas pioneers, 
and in 1856 was seized by a band of Kick- 
apoo Rangers and marched of to Lecomp- 
ton for the crime of having written a let- 
ter to the Mew York Tribune. One of 
his letters having fallen out of his pocket 
and having been picked up, disclosed 
that he was acting as a correspondent. 
It was a wonder that he was not killed, 
as others were killed fora less offense. On 
one occasion while pastor of the Congre- 
gational Church in Leavenworth a slave 
family was hidden in his house for several 
days before they could finally escape. 
He was one of the heroes of the early 
history of Kansas, and yet a man of gen- 
tle spirit. He lived to be over eighty 
years old, and never lost his interest 
in political or religious matters. A 
daughter, Miss Mary E. Byrd, has charge 
of the Astronomical Observatory at 
Smith College. 
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.-Thereare few men who will receive 
a more cordial welcome on this side the 
Atlantic than Lord Kelvin, better known 
in years past as Prof. Sir William Thom- 
son, sO prominent in scientific circles. 
He is, perhaps, best known in connection 
with electrical science and the construc- 
tion of instruments forthe study of at- 
mospheric electricity. But he has also 
contributed very much to navigation by 
his sounding machine and compass. His 
device for taking deep-sea soundings ob- 
viates the uncertainty and labor of the 
old methods. So also in submarine tel- 
egraphy he is the inventor of instruments 
of such extreme delicacy as to- allow a 
very low battery power, this contributing 
largely to the preservation of the cables. 
In magnetism and investigation of heat 
he has achieved great distinction, and in 
these as in other departments has always 
sought to make his work practicable. It 
will be remembered that last year at the 
same time, with the meeting of the Pan- 
Presbyterian Alliance in Glasgow, his 
jubilee as professor in the University of 
Glasgow was celebrated, and he was 
greeted on every hand with the congrat- 
ulations of scientific men from all over the 
world. Among his late public addresses is 
one in which he has attacked the madness 
of the geological extremists,who ask in- 
definitely for infinite time for the existence 


of the earth. Hesaysthat it is physical- 
ly impossible that the earth should 
have existed over thirty million years, 
which he thinks is an extreme. At a 
period not so very long ago,as the ages 
run, there could have been, he says, no 
life on the earth; and life must then have 
been introduced by creation. 


.-The career of the late Premier 
Canovas is an interesting illustration of 
the way in which a man of personal force 
of character can come to the front in 
Spanish affairs over the heads of the 
most punctilicus, jealous and exacting 
aristocracy of Europe. He was the son 


‘of a peasant, and very little is known of 


his childhood and early youth. While 
yet a young man he was engaged as a 
railway employé, and began writing for 
the newspapers. Then he entered the 
University of Madrid, having as associ- 
ate students Castelar and others, who 
have since become noted. His first writ- 
ings were in defense of the conservatives 
and the aristocracy, and by the time he 
was twenty-two he had succeeded in 
making a place for himself free from his 
peasant environment, was a_ successful 
student and the editor-in-chief of a well- 
known journal. He acquired consider- 
able distinction from his style, which re- 
jected the exuberant verbiage of the day, 
and was direct, incisive and terse. When 
only twenty-six years old he was elected 
Deputy to the Cortes, and immediately 
took the lead, notwithstanding the fact 
that physically he was short, squat, 
loosely and awkwardly put together, 
squinted horribly, and in every respect 
was so unlike the Spanish ideal as to be 
nicknamed ‘‘the monster.’’ In 1856 he 
was Chargé d’ Affaires in Rome and drew 
up the basis of the Concordat between 
Spain and the Vatican. Then he be- 
came successively Governor of Cadiz, 
Director-General of the Administration, 
Under-Secretary of State forthe Interior, 
Minister of Finance and the Colonies, at 
which time he drew up the law abolishing 
the traffic in slaves. Under the Repub- 
lican Government he was leader of the 
minority, and earnestly and forcibly de- 
fended a legitimate and constitutional 
monarchy. When Alphonso was declared 
King in 1874 he was made Prime Minis- 
ter, retiring in 1879 in favor of Marshal 
pone cr He came back, however, soon, 
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and from 1879 to 1895 he was alternately 
Government and opposition leader five 
times, always being the central figure. 
Bold in action, startling the world by kis 
magnanimity and liberality, as also by his 
audacious defiance of the spirit of the 
age. When, in 1895, the war between 
the newspapers and the army came up, 
he was again made Prime Minister, and 
since then he has been in office devoting 
his whole energy to the pacification of 
Cuba, supporting, so far as is apparent, 
the most repressive measures of General 
Weyler. His recent defeat in the Cortes 
will be remembered, as also the brilliant 
diplomacy by which he avoided resigna- 
tion and retained power. In his relations 
with this country he has shown constant 
hospitality, but not in such form as to 
give ground for positive action. For 
thirty-seven years he has been the most 
potent factor in Spanish affairs and a 
power among the nations, notwithstand- 
ing the weakness of the Spanish Govern- 
ment. 
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